








Du Pont announces 





AS A PRIMARY ACCELERATOR IN 
LATEX: Fast-curing Ethex can be used in 
all types of dipped goods, including toys, 
balloons, bladders and doll skins. 


AS A SECONDARY ACCELERATOR IN 


LATEX: Ethex is an excellent activator for 
Zenite and other thiazoles. Such combina- 
tions are fast-curing and impart good aging 
properties. Zenite-Ethex combinations are 
valuable in latex thread and latex foam 
compounds. 


FOR SAMPLES and further information 
see your Du Pont representative or write: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Rubber Chemicals Division, Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 
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ETHEX 


(ZINC DIETHYL DITHIOCARBAMATE) 
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Another development using 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 





Shaft seal assembled on shaft in seal 
hub: (A) Hycar rubber seal collar, 
(B) Seal ring which rotates with shaft, 
(C) Stationary seal ring positioned into 
seal hub inside pump tank. 


Self-priming centrifugal pump by Marlow Pumps, Ridgewood, N. J. 


HYCAR helps put shaft leaks 
out of business... quick! 


IREVENTING shaft leaks is done 
better than ever with a new me- 
chanical shaft seal pictured here. And 
Hycar rubber helps turn the trick! 
The pump shown above, equipped 
with the new shaft seal, is used at an 
oil company bulk plant. Leakage of 
liquid or entrance of air where the 
rotating pump shaft enters the station- 
ary pump housing must be prevented 
—to maintain speedy, efficient opera- 
tion. Leaks never get started, with this 
Hycar-protected shaft seal on the job! 
The cutaway view shows the seal 
components. Two perfectly flat seal 
surfaces are run together and held in 
sealing contact by the Hycar rubber 
seal collar. The collar drives the 
rotating seal ring, keeps it in contact 


with the stationary seal ring. At the 
same time, it seals the rotating ring 
to the pump shaft. 

Naturally, the rubber seal collar has 
to have exceptional qualities. That’s 
why Hycar was selected. For to seal 
effectively, the collar had to slip on 
the pump shaft yet not “freeze” to it. 
It must possess resilience, good 
abrasion-resistance, oil-and-heat- 
resistance. And high tensile strength, 
plus low compression set at high 
temperature are also necessary. 

On all counts, Hycar fills the bill 
anges For Hycar resists oil, gas, 

eat, weather and wear—has many 
more advantages. Hycar may be just 
what you a develop or improve 
a product—start more profits coming 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American Rubber ¢ GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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Hycar parts supplied by The Laurel Co., Garfield, N.J. 


your way. For technical bulletins, 
please write Department HC-4, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 





Need abrasion resistance? 
Hycar has it—plus high tensile 
strength and more advantages. 
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For white wall tires that stay that way 


use Philblack’ O o; Philblack’ A! 


There’s no stain problem when you use either Philblack O or Philblack A in 
carcass stocks of white side-wall tires. These superior blacks do not bleed 
through the white rubber stock. They don’t stain the dazzling white walls. 
And they do an excellent job of improving the good looks and life-expectancy 
of the tire! 

Philblack A dissipates heat, too; helps tires run cool! And Philblack O, 
the high abrasion furnace black, provides amazing flex life and remarkable 
resistance to cuts, cracks, and abrasion. For your convenience, the Philblacks 
are available in bags or bulk. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 
EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. West Coast agent: Harwick Standard 
Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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VAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 


WITH THE WELL-KNOWN TRADE MARK 
COVER ALL THE NEEDS OF RUBBER COMPOUNDING 


ACCELERATORS: 


Thiazoles — Thiurams — Dithiocarbamates Aldehyde — Xanthates — 
Activators 


ANTIOXIDANTS: 


Aminox — Aranox — Betanox Special B-L-E — Flexamine — V-G-B 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS: 


E-S-E-N — Laurex — Tonox Sunproof — Regular, Improved and 
Junior 


PROCESS — ACCELERATE = PROTECT with NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 


Naugatuck 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
NAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Dominion Rubber Company Limited, Elmira, Ontario 
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These Rebuilt BANBURY Bodies 


Ready for Duty 


For Sale or Interchange 




















x. LL. @ Two No. 9 spray-type bodies, with 
a door and cylinder, completely 


A |! rebuilt. 
= -——=) @ One No. 3A spray type, with door 


| FAAS and cylinder, completely rebuilt. 


@ Spare parts for several sizes. 

















Call or wire us for ACTION. quick service on completely rebuilding and 


a ' ; ; hard-surfacing any size body, with ever 
In critical times like — Now — Interstate’s & y y y 


FASTER “pre-plan’” Banbury rebuilding 


service is most appreciated. 


part restored to original dimensions and 


efficiency. We guarantee every job. 


‘More production” is the command. Time 
Our production facilities have been greatly saved is precious —and is also money 


expanded, and we can give you amazingly — earned. Call or write us for a cost estimate. 





F i E E To Banbury Owners 


To demonstrate the unequaled abrasion-resistant material 
we use in hard-surfacing rotors, rings, and mixing chamber, 
we will send FREE to any Banbury owner a unique tool you 
can make very useful in home or office. Just request on 
your company letterhead. 








EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 


Main Offices — Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON 8, OHIO Phone JE-7970 
PLANTS AT ALLIANCE & AKRON 
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TESTS LIKE THIS prove Pliolite S-6B 
gives two points higher Shore Hardness 
than competitive resins in standard 
shoe sole stock. 








Shoe sole makers: 


You get higher hardness and 


easier processability pun ~ 


-_ with easier processabil- 
ity, shoe sole makers are finding 
new advantages when they use 
Pliolite S-6B as their reinforcing 
resin. In test after test, soles made 
with this use-proved resin averaged 
two points higher hardness—quan- 
tity for quantity—than competitive 
resins. 

In addition, full-scale production 
by independent shoe sole makers 


GOOD/YE 


August, 1950 


using this resin has shown superior 
dispersion characteristics, lighter 
color, and greater flex-life in soles. 


Pliolite S-6B has low specific grav- 
ity, excellent reinforcement ability, 
outstanding electrical properties, 
improved flow and minimum 
shrinkage — making the resin well 
worth evaluation by makers of 
flooring, molded items, inflated 








~ 









goods, electrical insulation and a 
wide range of products in addition 
to shoe soles. 
Write today for full information 
and samples to: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division 
Akron 16, Ohio 





Pliolite—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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‘rude rubber and 
natural latex f 





W Ye OUR NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION IS ag 
LN OSPAFY, j EQUIPPED TO SERVE YOU PROMPTLY ; 
! 42 iy y bi { j FROM STRATEGICALLY LOCATED CENTERS : 
YW ils 
igs be Be ¥ { yf Atlanta, Georgia - Boston 10, Mass. - Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
Pil f Vit Charlotte 2,N.C. « Chicago 4, IIL. 
4 i Wi / Cincinnati 2, Ohio - Detroit 2, Mich. & 
ei | Los Angeles 21, Calif. - New Orleans 12, La. Wy 
“ff New York 17, N. Y. - Philadephia 3, Pa. _— 
Portland 4, Ore. - Proxidence 1, R. I. / 
Rochester 4, N. Y. - St. Louis 10, Mo. f} ; 
San Francisco 4, Calif. - Montreal, Quebec, Canada ' 


Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 
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~ GENERAL ATL Gs J <i 
Carbon Co. en 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 





* Raw Materials Company, Boston 


The B. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco © Delaceur-Gorrie Limited, Toronto 
4, 


Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron ¢ Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago 


H.N. Richards Company, Trenton e« 





The size 11 Banbury Mixer was originally designed 
for a top horsepower of 250 at 20 RPM. This was in- 
creased first to 300 HP at 20 RPM, then to 600 HP at 
40 RPM and has now reached 800 HP at 40 RPM. 


The need for a machine capable of taking the 
heavier loads resulting from mixing tougher stocks at 
higher speeds brought about the development of the 
new Size 11 Uni-drive Banbury — the three-part ma- 
chine illustrated here. 


PART ONE—The gears formerly mounted on the rotors 
are enclosed with the primary reduction gears in a 
separate housing, in which the gears and bearings 
are automatically lubricated. Smooth, efficient power 
transmission is provided under the heaviest torque 
loads. Service life is increased and maintenance of 
the gearing and other elements is reduced. 


PART TWO—Smooth-operating universal spindles 


connect the Uni-drive with the Banbury rotors, trans- 
mitting power to each individually. 


PART THREE — The Banbury Mixer itself has been 
strengthened, and new, harder materials are used for 
the working elements to withstand the more intensive 
work of mixing the stiffer stocks coming into use, and 
for the increasingly important application of devul- 
canizing and reclaiming rubber. Elimination of the 
gearing removes the severe strain formerly imposed 
directly on the machine from this source, decreasing 
wear and simplifying necessary maintenance and 
repairs. 


The Uni-drive Banbury is now available in sizes 3A, 
11 and 27. Existing installations of standard mixers 
can be converted to Uni-drive, usually in the same floor 
space. We shall be glad to supply full information on 
request—on new Banburys, repairing or altering old 
ones, or on any of the other production units listed. 
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XING STIFFER STOCKS AT HIGHER SPEEDS 


F-B PRODUCTION 
UNITS 





Rizk wen “3 ; Banbury Mixers 


BANBURY Mi 
Oa rN Plasticators 













Pelletizers 


Mixing, Grinding, Warming 
and Sheeting Mills 





Bale Cutters 





Tubing Machines 


Refiners 





Crackers 
Washers 
Hose Machines 


And Other Equipment for 


BRABORA WLR. Processing Rubber 
F RBREA$ BIR RS = 
. i re and Plastics 

















This recent letter from a 


Tite -Fit Tubing customer e oi AUTOMOTIVE IMDUSTRIAL- OIL FIELB-TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


shows what big savings are 





realized when this waste- TRENTON - WEW JERSEY USA 






eliminating method is used. 






Bemis Brothers Bag Company 
Second Avenue and 5let Street 
Brooklyn 32, New York 







This versatile tubing fits almost any 
Gentlemen: 






ato] oX-Mel ale MoM ATe (Mn Ze] d[-1 0 Amo) mm oLela dolel- 
sizes. One roll may cover many different We have used Tite-Fit Tubing since its inception over 






diameters and lengths without waste. 10 years ago. Acourate time study figures show our sav- 






inge in labor costes on regular packaging operations to 
be as high ae 33% to 604. 








In addition, Tite-Fit Tubing has also provided the 






superior covering that is required for our export pack- 


aging. 


comment we receive from our customers on the neat, 












We are particularly pleased by the favorable 






Secure bales in which our merchandise is shipped. 









Very truly yours, 


Traffic Manager, 
Thermoid Company 





Perhaps you will find equally large savings 
with Tite-Fit Tubing. It’s worth investiga- 
ting. Get the facts. Mail the coupon now. 






COUPON NOW 





MAIL 








BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., 5134 Second Ave., Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 
Send descriptive folder on TITE-FIT TUBING 


(] Send sample. Our packages are approximately 
cumference. (Please specify). 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Brooklyn 32, New York 


inches in cir- 
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ARAFLU 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


QUALITY IS ALWAYS THE SAME 
















sy tHE TANK CAR 
or BY THE DRUM 


>». 











For 27 years PARA FLUX has been the Standard 
of the Rubber Industry, its quality is always the same 





whether you are a drum or tank car user. 











AKRON, OHIO 


| Ne C.P Hall Ce CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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RUBBER & PLASTICS MACHINERY BULLETIN 


Reporting News and Machine Design 


Developments 
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Many Variables Affect Special Extruder Applications 


There is no ‘‘standard extruder’’ suitable for 
maximum efficiency in every application 








There are many factors which must be taken into consideration when determining 
special extruder applications. Some of these factors and variables which affect operation 
are: (1) the nature of the compound (2) the size and shape of the section (3) the type 
of feed (4) the condition and form of the material as it is brought to the extruder (5) 
the type and style of die head (6) the condition of the extruder itself, such as amount 
of wear, type of drive and other factors. 

Taking item 6 above, as an example, one may easily see how the character of the 
extrusion would be altered if condition of machine wear were to be ignored. For in- 
stance, the clearance between the extruder screw and liner varies with the number of 
hours of use and types of compounds run through the cylinder. 

Following is a ready reference chart on clearances for new NRM tubers and the 





maximums of ‘‘worn-in’’ clearances for efficient Operation: 














Total Diametrical Clearance Bety 
Screw and Bore of Cylinder Liner 

Size New Used Machine 
Extruder Machine (Maximum) 

24” 007” to .009” 025” to .030” 

3%” 008” to .010” 028” to .033” 

3%” 010” to .012” 030” to .035” aiceas ere ena 

4%” -010” to .012” 030” to .035” vr ; : 

6” 012” to .015” 050” to .055” f Ps: 

8” 013” to .016” 055” to .060” ; AD AAI nin nA A Oo 

84” 013” to .016” 055” to .060” } ‘ \ 2 Ze 
10” 017” to .020” -060” to .065” v vy \ ey lamas | s| 
12” 017” to .020” -060” to .065” ‘ 


In addition, the equipment engineer should | 
always consider the machinery design features 
which can affect operations on special extrud- 
ing jobs. Some of these are: 

1. Drive—Variable speed DC or constant speed 

AC with variable speed coupling. 

2. Transmission—Worm gear or double her- 


NRM Extruder Screw showing special 
design features. ‘‘NRM specializes in 
| screw designs’’. 











a REDUCE YOUR COSTS 


EXTRUDING COLD RUBBER, 
OTHER SYNTHETICS 
REQUIRE SCREW CHANGES 


As change-overs from natural rubber com- 
pounds to synthetics were made, it was 
found necessary to change extruder screw 
characteristics. The changes made com- 
pensate for differences in the frictional 
heat generated and for varying compres- 
sion requirements. 

Now, with the advent of “Cold Rub- 
ber’’, it has been found necessary to again 
examine screw flight characteristics so as 
to obtain maximum efhiciency and quality 
of extruded product. 

For example, changing compression 
ratio was indicated in order to get uniform 
flow from the die with no tendencies to 

ulsate. Also, the most success is now 
fans obtained with a double flight screw 
(see drawing at left). 

In addition, cold rubber extrusion has 
also made it necessary to change the 
flight contours or fillets between flights 
and the root diameter. Corrosive tenden- 
cies of cold rubber have also required a 
change in the surface condition of the 
entire flight length. 


You can obtain complete, detailed infor- 
mation on rubber extrusion and processes 
by writing NRM — speczalzists in screw design. 





ringbone gear reductions. 
3. Quick changeability of screws, liners, and dies. 
4. Screw characteristics, single or double lead, 
constant or variable pitch, stelliting or flame- 
hardening. 
. Length of cylinder and screw; and position 
and size of hopper. 
Because of the many variables involved, it} Particularly, the 1’’ model is ideally 
should be clear that there is no such thing as a| suited for laboratory operations Sere 
standard extruder that can be used for every | runs are small. A large volume of stock is 
application. Each installation must be carefully | pin sates et dice Minch ‘Meindl’ 
analyzed and consideration given to perform. | "0° Tequited Co toa cate egy vaggliepansiar ad 
ance records on similar applications. | cylinder. The 1” extruder is complete 
One thing you can plan on in every case— with a 34 hp. AC motor, a worm gear re- 
when you buy NRM you're taking advantage ducer and interchangeable spur gears to 
of over 30 years’ creative engineering avd actual | give a wide range of screw speeds and a 
manufacture experience devoted to extrusion | vari-pitch sheave for fine speed adjustment. 
equipment. Result: exclusive features which | The NRM Bench Model is suitable for 
pay off in terms of higher quality extrusions at Paar eam "Sa nein som 
lower cost wherever NRM equipment is prop- ,C€CX!N§ extruding Characteristics on 
erly applied. many types of compounds through var- 
For complete details on NRM machinery or !0US die shapes including a small cross- 
assistance in analyzing your extrusion proc- head. Write for complete information on 
esses, write or wire NRM, 47 West Exchange ways this 1” “pilot plant’ can save you 
St., Akron 8, Ojo. No obligation! time, trouble and money! 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY Co. 


PLANTS at Akron and Columbiana, Ohio and Clifton, N. J. 

AGENTS East: National Rubber Machinery Co., Clifton, N. J. 

West: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Calif. 

EUROPE Rubber Machinery: GILLESPIE & COMPANY 
96 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


wa 


capacity regular production or both. 





Small, Compact Bench Model Extruder Ideal for Lab. Work 


'NRM’s 1” Bench Model extruder is small, compact and versatile. With a nominal 
capacity of 6-10 lbs. per hour, the Bench Model is ops for either laboratory work, small 





The NRM 1” Bench Model is available 

both for electrical or steam heat. The 

cylinder is lined with a hard-surfaced, 
long-wearing Xaloy material. 














General Offices & Engineering Laboratories 


Akron 8, Ohio 
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* The perfect plasticizer for natural rubber. 
* Greatly reduces your mixing time. 
* Permits fuller Banbury loadings. 


Yes, make your expensive and scarce crude go farther by replacing part of it with Buffalo 
R-400, whole-tire, natural rubber RECLAIM. It’s high in natural rubber content and low 
in specific gravity. 

In addition you'll save money on processing costs because Buffalo R-400 reclaim has 
good tubing and calendering qualities, requires shorter breakdown time, and permits 
larger Banbury loadings. Buffalo R-400 assures you of a better finished product because 
its natural rubber content acts as a plasticizer and then vulcanizes. When used for the 
carcass of tires or hose and belt frictions, R-400 reduces heat build-up. In the production 
of plumbing specialties and mechanicals it imparts the necessary resistance to hot tear. 
Excellent, also, for sponge and high-grade hard rubber products. Let us tell you more 
about ‘Making Your Crude Go Farther”. Write for details and free samples. 


»RUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 









P.O. BOX 365 . BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 


68 years serving the industry solely as reclaimers . 
TRENTON, N. J. H. M. ROYAL, INC. 689 PENNINGTON AVE. 
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New MECHANICAL 


Here is a view of the world’s most modern 
plant for making Mechanical Molds—a _ plant 
designed specifically for making such molds most 
economically with industry’s most complete line 
of specially designed machinery ... . 


ddA 
Tak 








Your needs and those of industry for mechanical molds of a higher 
quality at lower costs prompted us to build this entirely new and mod- 
ern plant, equipped with specially designed equipment and machine 
tools. New methods, new techniques and a staff of experienced and 
well-trained men make possible the production of Akron Standard 
quality molds of all types to meet your specific requirements. 


We invite you to visit our new plant. May we also have the opportu- 
nity of showing you how we can assist you on your mechanical mold 
problems. 


™ Akron Standard 


1624 Englewood Avenue, 
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These five machines are representative of the complete line of 
machine tools of wide range and capacity, specially designed for 
making Quality Mechanical Molds, housed in this new plant. 





@& HYDROTEL Milling 
Machine—3 spindle, 
1734” centers, 28” 


x 60” 


LUCAS Horizontal 
Boring Mill—4” Bar 
ws —410” x 72” Table 


- 











f& CARLTON Radial 
Drill Press — 19” 


Column, 6 Foot Arm 


BLANCHARD _ Ro- 

tary Grinder — 84” 

Diam. Table — 72” 
~ Magnetic Chuck 


GRAY Planer, Open 
Side—48” x 16 Foot 
Table 





Mold Company 


Akron 5, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Improved Barco Rotary Swivel Joints 


FREE ENTERPRISE—THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


FOR MINIMUM FRICTION 





FRICTION-FREE PERFORMANCE WITH LOWER 
TURNING TORQUE. This compact, lightweight, 
low cost joint is especially efficient at high and 
low temperatures and pressures. It handles alter- 
nating steam and cold water without leakage. 
It is much more compact for the same capacity 
and has performed successfully on continuous 
rotation applications up to 30 RPM. This new, 
low torque joint will greatly reduce power costs 
and worker fatigue. It is practically mainte- 
nance free. 


WIDE TEMPERATURE AND PRESSURE RANGES. 
The new Barco Rotary Swivel Joints withstand 
these extreme ranges with complete safety, no 
chance of bursting. Angular motion compen- 
sates for misalignment and there is no restricted 
internal diameter as in flexible hose. 


Install these remarkable joints now. Our engi- 
neers will gladly discuss your problems. Sizes 
3g”, V"", 34”, 1”. When ordering, give com- 
plete information about pressures, temperatures, 
fluids or gases, and any other special conditions, 





FL EX/BL & JOIN TS Not just a swivel joint 
...but a combination of 

¥ a swivel and ball joint 

Dy with rotary motion and 


responsive movement 
through every angle. 





“MOVE IN 


18101 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois e 
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EVERY DIRECTION” 





In Canada: THE HOLDEN CO., LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA 
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INDONEX PLASTICIZERS IN 
HARD RUBBER COMPOUNDS 





A Battery Containers and Covers B Bowling Balls 





D industrial Wheels F Ice Buckets 





G Freezer Cabinet Lids H Casters I Floor Tile 


“INDONEX” iccane tera tober imanutoctorers 


Send for Technical Circulars 














B-i b-6- W-3 3-% 


INDOIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


910 South Michigan Avenue 2 Chicago 80, Illinois 
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e FINE particle size white pigment. 
Brightness 90-92. GOOD reinforcing. 
Excellent processing. 

» » SAMPLES SENT PROMPTLY ON REQUEST. «« 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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HYDRAULIC PRES 


SES AND VALVES 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE *« ACCUMULATORS » 


ALLEVIATORS 





e INTENSIFIERS 


PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


August, 1950 


Estatlished 1803 


"Fhe unretouched photograph above shows 

two 30’ x 5/4” R. D. Wood press heating platens 
which have been turning out transmission 

and conveyor belting, packing, and similar 
industrial rubber products for the 

Thermoid Company of Trenton, New Jersey. 
for 10 years—working 24 hours a day. 


Part of the R. D. Wood 3180 ton single opening 
hydraulic belt press pictured, these mirror- 
surfaced platens, in addition to the press itself, 
are still in excellent condition after over 

87,000 hours of work, and give the 

Thermoid Company the quality it demands 

of its products, together with reduced production 
costs, fewer rejects, little maintenance. 


Such performance from R. D. Wood 

hydraulic equipment can mean profit in your 
operations. R. D. Wood manufactures 
hydraulic presses and equipment for the rubber, 
plastics, plywood and metalworking 


industries. Write for information. 
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wire uniformity Toaaue you monty [ 


NATIONAL- 
STANDARD 





4 © 
fs MICeS 


DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 
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ERE at National-Standard we have realized for years how im- 

portant wire uniformity is to the cost of your tire production. 
And so we have worked out many ideas to achieve a uniformity in wire 
size, strength and finish that smoothes out production, minimizes 
trouble and delay .. . and saves money! 


Behind it all is the fact that National-Standard specializes in wire 
for tires and other rubber products . . . single wire, braid and tape, 
specially developed in many types, sizes, finishes or coatings for every 
known wire-in-rubber service. Here we /ive with the problems of tire 
bead cost, and with all the intricacies of wire application in rubber. 


This adds up to a wealth of application experience and knowledge 
that you are welcome to draw on again and again. So please remember 
-.. you can always count on National-Standard for technical help, just 
as you can always count on National-Standard products for unsur- 
passed quality and money-saving uniformity. 





AIBEMIA StEeL.... Ciefton; N. Ji...000cscavsesiess Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
NATIONAL-STANDARD. . Ne/es, Mich.........005 Sst Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. J.......... Lithographing and Special Machinery 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. . Worcester, Mass.....cccccccceees Round Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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‘a Unit Pack 
without a Pallet! 











© It’s a new idea that saves ... It’s 
another CHAMPION, too, for cutting 
handling costs without the expense of a 
our . = ‘ pallet ... A ton-and-a-half unit load of 
er S- = Sean inter-locked bags—packed as a unit in 
aes the car, moved as a unit into your stock 


f LC—l—e ~~ e a room ... And every bag filled with 








superior, light-colored, uniform CHAM- 
PION CLAY ready to use... Let us 
tell you more about this remarkable 
SAVING development by CHAMPION. 





- YOU'RE 
_ | |) ALWAYS 
| (ay AHEAD WITH 


ery 
tire 
yer. 
dge 
ber : * Champion Clay is manufactured and packed by the 
just a National Kaolin Products Co., Aiken, S. C. 
sur- 
| IARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 
‘J : AKRON OHIO 
; BRANCHES: BOSTON, TRENTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
y 
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Heavy Duty 
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PRESSES 
REFINERS 
CRACKERS 
WASHERS 


(Complete range of sizes) Le 


In this large modern factory rubber and plastics machinery 
has been built for the past 35 years. With installations through- 
out the world, EEMICO mills and presses are built for long life 
and heavy duty and are made by expert craftsmen to give un- 
excelled performance. EEMCO has its own Foundry, Machine 
Shop, Engineering Department, and Assembly Floor to insure 5¢"4 for latest mill and press fold 
; 5 4 : ers. Compare price, performance 
fast delivery. Before you buy, get price and delivery dates and shipment of EEMCO rubber 
from EEMCO. and plastics processing machinery 
before you buy. 


/EEMCOR a NGINE & JTIFG. U0. 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 
RUBBER and PLASTICS MACHINERY DIVISION 
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PRU ne 


FOR FASTE @ FOR HIGHER REINFORCEMENT 


Both Protox-1 ou all Which Protox should you use? Consider these points: 
s Zinc 1. Protox-166 and Protox-167 are essentially identical in 
processing and reinforcement properties, as indicated in 
the table below. 

2. In Protox-167, dusting is practically eliminated and 
dispersions are even somewhat improved in comparison 
with Protox-166. 

3. Protox-166 should be continued in use where water 
suspensions of Zinc Oxide are involved, as Protox-167 
is resistant to wetting by water. 


DO YOU WANT TO TEST NOW? 













the well-known adv@ 
Oxides . . . plus thes 


@ Faster, m 
@ Quicker, 
@ Improve¢ 


@ Higher 




























COMPARISON OF PROTOX-166 AND PROTOX-167 ZINC OXIDES .. 
Time of 
Cure Tensile Load (Lb./Sq. In.) Abrasion Min. 
(Min. at Strength Per Cent for Elongation of — Resistance Shore Tear to T-50 
Identification 2016.) (Lb./Sq.In.) Elongation 300% 500% (Felds par) Hardness Resistance at0°c 
10 675 700 120 515 31 25 39 
15 2200 670 440 1160 38 66 
30 3420 655 660 1980 84 44 231 
45 3560 635 785 2235 105 48 286 
60 3600 620 825 2320 113 50 234 
75 3515 605 850 2380 51 269 
90 3380 585 855 2400 Sl 227 
10 1520 690 240 760 34 o>. 37 
15 2700 680 475 1390 39 87 
30 3335 635 705 2000 82 45 a7 
45 3460 625 745 2120 101 48 325 
60 3500 605 810 2300 106 49 306 
75 3480 600 840 2320 50 308 
90 3420 600 885 2340 Pi 270 
“ “ “ “ “ “ < “ “ “ “ “ “ 
Goodyear-Healey Compression Fatigue Cut-Growth 
Pendulum (Goodrich Flexometer )* Resistance 
r A — —— ~ Tested at 
Time of Running 70°C. 
Cure Hardness Per Cent Time and Per Max. Dynamic Inches 
(Min. at Indentation Per Cent (of Block) Initial Cent Per- Temp. Compression Failure 
Identification 20Lb.) inmm. Rebound Shore Rex Comp. manent Set Rise (°C.) Initial Final 90,000 Cyc. 
Protox-166 60 9.31 83.4 47 50 20.4 15'-2.9 8.7 5.8 71 65 
‘Protox-167 60 9.25 84.1 48 51 21.1 15’-2.7 8.6 6.3 7.1 73 











. *U.S. Patent 2,303,330 
FORMULA *TEST CONDITIONS: |. .4_93 psi. 


Stroke—0.25 inch 
Oven Temp.— 100°C. 


Williams Plasticity 

3’ Plast. Recovery 
‘Protox-166 2.35 15 
‘Protox-167° 2.40 17 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Founded 1848 


160 Front Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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_ EVALUATE 
\ and JUDGE 


THEN 
RENDER A 
VERDICT... 


oat GLYCERIZE D 


(LIQUID CONCENTRATE) 


LUBRICANT 


WILL DO FOR YOU 
these FACTS 


Prevents adhesion of hot rubber slabs when piled . . . banishes dust 
nuisance by replacing soapstone or talc . . . prevents sticking during 
cure of extrusions and flat pan coiled tubing . . . excellent release 
agent for molds, mandrels, air bags, belt drums . . . equally satisfactory 
for washing and finishing inner tubes; imparts satiny finish . . . greatly 
aids in the processing of insulated wire and cable. The Production 
Departments and Laboratories of many rubber manufacturers, through 
years of using GLYCERIZED, give ample proof of its outstanding quali- 
ties as a lubricant for natural, synthetic and reclaimed stocks. Write 
for sample on your letterhead, then evaluate. You are the judge of 
the results. 


















































Also Mfgrs. of 
TWO O 
E 


RUBBEROL »> SYINTIHIOL ruce 


QUALITY SINCE 1884 


GENSEKE BROTHER S 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 
West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, U.S.A. 


T 
R PRO 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 














UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK ¢ AKRON ¢ CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON 














Dixie 50 is a United quality black with top rat 
for fast extrusion and glossy smoothness. lt 
unsurpassed as an aid in processing. 


Dixie 50 is a furnace process oil-base black of | 
Nal WEIGHT 50 LBS FEF (fast extruding) type. It is quick curing, stron 
; reinforcing, and resistant to abrasion. 


















Dixie 50 has wide applications and compound: 
take to it for obvious reasons. Standardize 
Dixie 50 for improved efficiency and leadersh 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


Battery of furnaces for the UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


production of carbon black. 
Charleston 27, West Virginia 
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ated Rubber Cracker Roll 





Corrug 


United rolls are in use in leading processing plants 
throughout the world. Their wide acceptance is the 
result of progressive research and more than 30 years 


UNITED ENGINEERING 


experience in roll design and manufacture. 
Our en- 


AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Plants at Pittsburgh - Vandergrift - New Castle, 


Youngstown - Canton 
Subsidtartes: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
Lobdell United Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Inc., 
Aurora, Indiana 
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Consult us on your next requirement. 
gineers will be glad to assist you when specifying for 


conventional applications or for new or unusual 


processes. 


Designers and Makers of Rolls and Rolling Mill Equipment 
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MOTOR OPERATED — NO HYDRAULIC 
800,000 POUNDS TOTAL PRESSURE 


TWO PAIR 24x24 DRILLED PLATENS 
INDIVIDUALLY ADJUSTABLE 





700 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH PLATEN 
PRESSURE 


SIMPLE SPEEDY ADJUSTMENTS OF LOWER 
PLATENS 


ADJUSTMENTS FOR MOLD LOADINGS ZERO 
TO 200 TONS EACH MOLD POSITION 


TWO 24 x 24 MOLDS MAY BE USED IN SAME 
OR DIFFERENT THICKNESSES OR ONE 24 x 48 
MOLD—1” MINIMUM, 6” MAXIMUM 





MANUFACTURING AGENTS, GREAT BRITAIN—Francis Shaw & Co. Ltd., Manchester, England 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND—Vickers-Ruwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, Australia 


THE M‘NEIL MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 


96 East Crosier St. Akron 11, Ohio 


TUBES and MECHANICAL GOODS 





RUBBER WORKING MACHINERY @ INDIVIDUAL CURING EQUIPMENT FOR TIRES. 
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Chemicals you live ty 








When you need a 





WINNING combination 


Wider markets. stiffer competition for vinyl prod- 
ucts are leading to a combination of plasticizers 
in vinyl compounding. The right choice of co-plas- 
ticizer can produce product advantages as well as 
lower cost. 

DIAMOND ALKALI's Chlorowax* 40 is being selected 
as a secondary plasticizer for vinyl resins by more 
and more compounders. The reason: Chlorowax 40, 
in addition to its low cost, accomplishes an extension 
of the vinyl resin, provides low volatility, good color 


and non-inflammability, 


Chlorowax 40 is liquid chlorinated paraffin con- 
taining 40° chlorine by weight. with a viscosity of 
approximately 25 poises at room temperature. It is 
stable. non-toxic, odorless, insoluble in water. soluble 
in a wide variety of organic solvents. 

Our Technical Service Staff will be glad to furnish 
information regarding the primary plasticizers with 
which Chlorowax 40 has been successfully combined 
and to render any assistance you may require in form- 
ulating with Chlorowax 40. Just get in touch with our 


° e *P 
nearest sales office or write us direct. 3 





DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Houston. Also representatives in other principal cities. 


AO 
DIAMOND 


_ 








CHLOROWAX 40 








DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY...CLEVELAND 14, OHIO CHEMICALS 
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leverybody talks 





these Pure Light Red Iron Oxides by Williams assure it! 
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They represent the ultimate in red iron oxide colors for the rubber 
industry. 


Williams iron oxides come to you with all the benefits of our 72 years 
in the pigment business . . . and as a result of our experience in 
producing pure red iron oxides to specifications of the leading rubber 
companies. 


Each is manufactured to rigid specifications for copper and manga- 
nese content, pH value, soluble salts, fineness, color, tint and strength 
by controlled processes and with special equipment. The result is 
absolute uniformity of product. 








If you haven't already done so, try these finest of all iron oxide colors. 
Your own tests will show there is no equal for Williams experience. 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 
ON Your COLOR PROBLEM 


Whatever your color problem, bring it to Williams. 
Our 72-year experience can often save you time, 


money, and headaches in proper color formulation. 


Address Dept. 9, C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 


Seas 
—_ 





RE 





ae 





w ; 
~ : 
~ a a 
Iron Oxides « Chromium Oxides C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 
Extender Pigments Easton, Pa. « East St. Louis, Ill. « Emeryville, Cal. 
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Koppers 
Chemicals 


br the rubber 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON THESE CHEMICALS 


Koppers has prepared a new bulletin containing information and 
structural formulae on 26 synthetic chemicals offered in commer- 
cial quantities, including these five chemicals of special interest to 
the rubber industry. For your copy, write to Koppers Company, 
Inc., Chemical Division, Dept. IR-8, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Ask for 
Bulletin C-9-103. 


% RESORCINOL is used for preparation of 
adhesives that assure a strong bond between 
rubber and fabric or cords. Koppers Resor- 
cinol used in pre-dip treatment produces ex- 


* cellent bonding of rubber to cotton, rayon 


and nylon fabrics. 


* Di-tert-BUTYL-para-CRESOL has wide ap- 
plication as an antioxidant in white rubber 
products. It retards cracking, checking, 
hardening or loss of strength without dis- 
coloring the product or staining materials 
with which the product comes in contact. 


* STYRENE MONOMER polymerizes with 


active olefinic compounds to produce GR-S 
type synthetic rubbers, 


* Dl-tert-BUTYL-meta-CRESOL is suggested 
for use in the preparation of hard rubber or 
ebonite from GR-N synthetic rubbers. It is 
reported to improve tensile strength of 
ebonite and increase tackiness of the stock. 
Sulfides of DBMC have been reported to be 
effective peptizing agents for reclaiming of 
GR-S type synthetic rubbers. 


* MONO -tert-BUTYL-meta-CRESOL has 
been reported to be an effective anti-flex 
cracking agent in rubber and rubber-like 
materials. And the resin obtained by con- 
densation of MBMC with formaldehyde has 
been shown to impart tack to GR-S rubber. 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
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Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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HOSE ENCASING PRESSES 


@ featuring the first major improvements in over 20 years 
@ 30% faster extrusion rates than heretofore available 
e@ selected by leading plants for their newest installations 


Hose encasing presses remained basically unchanged for 
years...until Lake Erie backed by its many years of experi- 
ence in the manufacture of extrusion presses stepped into 
the picture and developed these outstanding units. Leading 
plants were quick to take advantage of their superior speed, 
efficiency, dependability and ease of operation. You will want 
to know all about these presses if you manufacture hose... 
and our engineers will be glad to tell you all about them. 
No obligation. Write or call us for details. 














n of 
ween 
esor- 
oe OUTSTANDING 
ayon 
€ ap- 
bber 1 A 30% faster extrusion 
= rate than with previously 
re available presses. 
dis- 
rials y] Compact self-contained 
t pumping unit design. 
3 Fully-cutomatic operation 
with after loading. 
sR-S 4 Modern pushbutton 
control. 
| 
5 Adjustable pre-set speed 
2sted and pressure controls. 
wa 6 Automatic loading (stand- 
It ” ard on large, optional 
1 of on smaller presses). 
tock. ; 
b 1 Extreme rigidity under 
whee full load. 
g of 
Q Sensationally low pressure 
required by the die-block 
to extrude lead. 
has 
: Maximum accessibility to 
-flex 9 all working parts. 
-like 
con- 2500-TON MODEL. Note automatic power-driven 1000-TON MODEL. Large forged steel! columas 
» has billet loader on left column. Also convenient auto- running through heavy spacers are shrunk into place 
yber matic pushbutton controls and integral pumping at assembly. This pre-stresses the columns above 
' unit mounted on press. These encasing presses are w the capacity of the press and maintains press 


available in capacities from 1000-tons to 2500-tons. tigidity under load. 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 
General Offices and Plant: 


531 Woodward Avenue Buffalo 17, New York 


DISTRICT OFFICES IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO and DETROIT 
Representatives in Other Principal Cities in the United States and Foreign Countries 
E N G | N E E R | N G C 8) R Pp ; Manufactured in Canada by: Canada Iron Foundries Limited 
Leading manufacturer of hydraulic presses—all sizes and types 
B U F FA LO. N Y. U S. A : Metal Working...Plastic Molding... Forging... Metal Extru- 
LAKE ERIE ® eS eT 


sion... Processing... Rubber Vulcanizing...Stereotype Molding 
Plywood... Wallboard...Special Purpose. 
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“CONSUMERS 


of Zinc Oxide 





CONTENTS A eae 

S the table of contents indicates, this 55 page, 
* A Short History of the St. Joseph 
Lead Company 


illustrated book is a comprehensive manual on zine 


* The Production of St. Joe Zine Oxides 


* General Properties of Zinc Oxide oxides in general, and on ST. JOE Lead-Free ZINC 
* Zine Oxide in Rubber Compounds 
: bie Die Oeeds Sec bites OXIDES in particular. In preparing the book, we 


* Zinc Oxide in Protective Coatings . y bs ‘ 
ego have included only that material which we considered 
* $t. Joe Paint Grade Zinc Oxides 


Dhaene to be of maximum interest and value to technologists 


ceutical and Other Industries 


* Zine Oxide in the Ceramic Industries in the consuming industries. 


* St. Joe Ceramic Grade Zinc Oxides 


PLEASE WRITE FOR YOUR COPY ON YOUR COMPANY LETTERHEAD 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 ° PRODUCERS OF LEAD-FREE ZINC OXIDES 
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CHECKING EVENNESS OF 
ROVING WITH LINEAR 
REGULARITY TESTER. One 
of a series of laboratory 
controls throughout produc- 
tion to assure fabric uni- 
formity in all Mt. Vernon- 
Woodberry products. 


UNIFORMITY © 
In INDUSTRIAL Fabrics 

























Greater Fabric Uniformity 





The greater uniformity of Mt. 
Vernon fabrics means consis- 
tent quality in your finished 
products — smoother, more effi- 
cient fabrication. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


Mt. Vernon-Woodberry’s staff 
of textile engineers is available 
on request to help you with your 
problems in development or ap- 
plication of industrial fabrics. 


TURNER HALSEY 


Ut. Veruou- Woodberry Mills pet a 


40 WORTH ST - NEW YORK 





Branch Offices: Chicago Atlanta - Baltimore « Beston Los Angeles Akron 
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With LUD OX 


COLLOIDAL SILICA 








Here’s new versatility for makers of rubber products 


Whether you produce adhesives, 
thread, dipped or coated goods, 
foam products or saturants, 
chances are Du Pont ‘“‘Ludox’” 
colloidal silica can improve them 
... and lead you to new markets 
and new customers. Read just how 
““Ludox”’ does this: 


Stronger adhesives 
When modified by “Ludox”’ col- 
loidal silica, natural and synthetic 
latices strongly adhere to many 
surfaces on which poor latex bonds 
are usually obtained. For example, 
““Ludox’”’ strengthens—up to three 
times—neoprene adhesion to metal. 


Improves dipped films, 
coatings and adhesives 


Du Pont ‘‘Ludox’’ increases the 


REG. u. 5. PAT OFF 





Colloidal Silica 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


os 
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abrasion-resistance of neoprene 
latex films, coatings and adhesives. 
It also markedly reduces water 
swelling—with accompanying two- 
and three-fold increases in modu- 
lus. 


Less tackiness 


““Ludox”’ minimizes dry tack of 
films and coatings when incorpo- 
rated in latex or when applied as 
an aftercoat. In both cases, good 
surface appearance is maintained. 


“‘Ludox”’ for foam 


In neoprene foam, approximately 
20‘, less sponge solids are required 
to obtain a given modulus—with 
no adverse effect on flex life, bend 
flex or compression set. Points the 
way tosavings in foam production. 


1. BROADEN YOUR 


MARKETS 
for latex products 


2. UNCOVER NEW 


MARKETS 


for latex products 





“LUDOX" is a 30% colloidal solution of al- 
most pure amorphous silica particles. Elec- 
tron photomicrograph shows fineness and 
uniformity of the “Ludox” particles—mag- 
nification, 25,000X. 


MAIL COUPON — The wnique properties 
of Du Pont ‘*Ludox’’ colloidal silica 
will suggest possible cost reductions, qual- 
itv up-grading and new applications to 
you. More specific information about 
““Ludox”’ in your operations will be sent 
upon request. 

















pa secs a me einen en 
| , : y ' | 
| E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) | 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept. I.R.W.-8, Wilmington 98, Delaware 

| k 

| Please send me technical information on “‘Ludox” colloidal silica. | 
| | 
| | 
| Name Title | 
| Company | 
Address | 
| City State 
| Interested in **Ludox”’ in | 
4 (Type of product or products J 
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Sunolith and Astrolith 


-Lithopones 










The preferred 


Linc Sulphide 


* 
Pigments 
“It is always 
wise to pay a little 
more for things 
which give you 
a lot more” 


*Trade Mark Registered 


THE CHEMICAL & PIGMENT COMPANY 


Division of 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md. + Collinsville, Ill. »« Oakland, California 
SUNOLITH* ASTROLITH* ZOPAQUE* CADMOLITH* 
Lithopone Lithopone Titanium Dioxide Cadmium Red and Yellow Lithopone 
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ANNOUNCING 


A CHANGE IN THE SALES POLICY FOR 


TY-PLY 


RUBBER -TO-METAL ADHESIVES 


EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER 8 WILL BE 
SOLD and SERVICED 


DIRECTLY BY THE MANUFACTURER 
MARBON CORP. 


1926 West Tenth Ave., GARY, INDIANA 






A 
MARBON 
v 


by 
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For Non-Staining, Non-Discoloring 


Wherever light-colored finished products 
need protection of an anti-oxidant, manufac- 
turers are using Wing-Stay S, for its ideal 
combination of high efficiency and low cost. 


Your Best Anti-Oxidant Buy is 


Wing-5tay 5 


ROCESSORS of light-colored natural or 

GR-S rubber products are turning in grow- 
ing numbers to Wing-Stay S—Goodyear’s 
anti-oxidant. For this relatively new product 
offers the best balance of non-staining, non- 
discoloring characteristics, anti-oxidant prop- 
erties and low cost available anywhere. 


Wing-Stay S is available in production quan- 
tities and is capable of rapid and uniform 


GOOD/YEAR 


August, 1950 


dispersion in any compound. Users of GR-S 26 
have Wing-Stay §S already incorporated in 
their stock at the time of manufacture. 


Ask for further details on this fastest-growing 
anti-oxidant, by writing: 


GOODYEAR, CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AKRON 16, OHIO 








Wing-Stay, Super-Cushion—T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Akron, Ohio 
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‘by HADLEY’S’ TOP qualit 


means TOP performance 


with LOWER production costs 
& A b = HT al C 0 A PROVEN PRODUCT MANUFACTURED 
UNDER CLOSE LABORATORY CONTROL 


as EXTENDERS... 


they are used to replace a high percentage of the rubber 
the y EXTEND and TACKIFY content in Latex Cements, thus lowering costs. 

ES fas TACKIFIERS... 
sath ‘ beech eo cil EEE 
el they are used to modify the degree of tackiness desired in 
the dry cement film. 


HAB-U-CO Resin Emulsions are light in color thus preclud- 
ing any undue staining or discoloration of cemented surfaces. 






(G. R. S.-NEOPRENE-NATURAL) 























SINCE 1919 





Send Today 


FOR TECHNICAL DATA AND SAMPLES HADLEY BROS.-UHL CO. 


Available upon request. 
514 CALVARY AVENUE>+ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 


WE HAVE BEEN MAK- 
ING ALL TYPES OF 
EXTRUDERS FOR THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1879. 


Your enquiries will receive the 
benefit of over 65 years’ expe- 
rience. We also manufacture 
a wide range of other pro- 
cessing plant for the Rubber 


An 8-inch Shaw ° 
and Plastic Industries. 


Strainer 
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FABRIC 
CENTERING 








PRE-DIP 
WIND -UP 
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FABRIC 


LET-OFF 


21ROLL PRE- CALENDER. 
TENSION TENSION & CENTERING UNIT& FESTOON 


POST- 


UNIT VERIGRAPH DEVICE VERIGRAPH 


CONTINUITY 


....an essential quality for high production in the rub- 
ber and plastics field. 


...and an essential in the development of new manu- 
facturing facilities. These projects, once conceived, 
must develop without interruption through planning, 


construction, and installation. 


Giffels and Vallet, Inc. can contribute to the develop- 
ment of continuity in rubber and plastics projects of 


any size. 


GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 
1000 MARQUETTE BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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An Example of Economy 


with 
AKTONE 


Accelerator Activator 








J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, Pp & 
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Manufacturers of 





In this LTP tread formulation. AKTONE-MBTS used 
in place of Benzothiazyl Sulfenamide reduced the accel- 
eration cost from 58¢ to 36¢. 

LTP TREAD FORMULATION 
COMPOUND A COMPOUND B 


Low Temperature Polymer (X-435) 100 100 
Aromex (HAF) Black ........... 50 50 
YANG MORIDE foods bn 4 ce S466 Danaus 2 5 
MRI Cn ea siento eae oak e- 1.8 18 
PIBREIC TAN cnwce sawn ences ees se 15 LS 
PIOCesS MO. cciccawsnes a ey i ia 
Benzothiazyl Sulfenamide ......... i cones 
BANS N hua s ease eee eau ana nau 625 
RUMMAGE? wrsciirs. gore aus nie in Wie hia ww ee 625 
Cure: 75 Min. @ 300°F 

S00: Modulus (psi) 6 ssccss00es 2080 2380 
AMEN MGIEI) arsisivin eae eminis durinisieiwias OTERO 3720 
BON BANON (96) 544 aes ewes 170 425 
Rebound (%-Goodyear-Healy) .... 62.7 63.5 
Abrasion (ccloss/hr-Goodyear-Huber) 10.1 9.7 
Hardness (Shore Durometer) ..... 62 64 
Scorch Data (Mooney (a 250°F) 

Bes PMMETINI oe on eis eee es 64 67 

RI dam see rte ae Ge ree 53 52 

Bose, Eh cea eee soe ions 52 54. 


AKTONE also effectively activates GR-S and LTP 
camelback stocks at substantial cost savings and works 
well in natural rubber—GR.S or natural rubber—LTP 
blends. 

AKTONE is available in flake or powder forms, both 
having the same activity. 


May we send vou samples and technical literature? 
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The Manufacture of Rubber Footwear 







WEATHER BOOT 


ROCKET BOOT 


LACE-TO-TOE 





Fig. 1. Five Standard Types of Rubber Footwear 


established have certain accepted methods of pro- 

duction which represent development over the 
period of their existence. Other companies which do not 
have this background may be manufacturing footwear 
through the exploitation of new ideas and inventions, and 
usually these companies make no attempt to cover the 
wide line which the larger and older footwear companies 
find necessary in order to give service to their dealers 
and customers. Rather, these newer companies limit 
themselves to products such as light shoes made by dip- 
ping lasts in compounded latex or to molded rubber and 
canvas shoes. 

Still another line which has appeared is one of water- 
proof shoes for children—this line is based upon poly- 
vinyl chloride plastisol techniques. Another recent devel- 
opment is a heat-sealed vinyl sheet which has been fash- 
ioned into protective splashproof footwear for women. 
Not only does the manufacturer of conventional footwear 
need to determine the inherent quality of these new types 
of footwear, but he must also consider other shoes made 
by a combination of fabricating and dipping methods. 


: ISE rubber footwear companies which are long 
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The methods which have been developed for these spe 
cial items are not of industry-wide application, and much 
of the equipment that has been designed and constructed 
for these new lines has been the work of the rubber goods 
manufacturers. Circulating tanks for latex mixes, dip- 
ping machines, drving ovens, and heat-sealing apparatus 
are examples of such equipment. 


Conventional Footwear Lines 


Conventional lines of footwear are made in plants 
which utilize heavy mixing equipment such as may be 
found in most large rubber manufacturing units, but 
from there on equipment is more specific to this type ol 
product. 

A comprehensive line of footwear will include shoes 
for men, women, and children for a multitude of pur- 
poses and in numerous styles, colors, and sizes to fit 
leather shoes. Included among these are boots for fish 
ing, mining, and farming, light waterproof footwear for 
city wear, dress gaiters and galoshes, women’s fur- 
trimmed gaiters, heavy-duty Arctics and gaiters, hunting 
pacs, mining shoes, athletic and basketball shoes, etc. 

Before these shoes are fabricated many parts must be 
prepared, and accessories such as buckles, eyelets, and 
raceways are assembled and attached to other parts. 
Molded heels for boots necessitate presses and molds and 
a molding room. 

All of this footwear must be fashioned over lasts, 
Hence there is the need of storage of lasts, bars to sup- 
port these lasts during transportation and vulcanization, 
trucks to carry the bars with mounted lasts, and a foun- 
dry to provide new lasts necessary for building the new 
shapes and styles of shoes which the trade demands. 

Cloth parts such as are used in canvas footwear and 
some specialty shoes are stitched to combine quarters, 
counters, and trim stock. Hence a stitching room is 
needed with numerous sewing machines, each of which 
is selected for the specific operation required. 

Rubber cements are churned in equipment usually 
segregated from the rest of the plant. A spreader house 
is located nearby, and the spreaders are particular] 





1 Development manager, Hood Rubber Co., a division of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Watertown, Mass. 
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Fig. 2. Composite Flow Chart for the Manufacture of Rubber Footwear 


necessary for the coating of stretchy fabric such as light 


cotton nets. 


The design of rubber footwear involves the use of 


special engraved rolls for upper and outsole stocks as 
well as for other gum pieces such as binds, foxings, and 
trim stock. An engraving room is equipped for this work. 

Another accessory service is that of die making. Each 
new item is made from patterns which have been devel- 
oped by the pattern maker, but when production is due, 
metal dies must be available for each part. 

Canvas shoes are assembled with natural rubber and 
latex adhesives. Some concerns may purchase these ad- 
hesives already prepared, but if the shoe manufacturer 
is to make his own, special equipment is required. Latex 
mixing tanks, colloid mills, rotators, and high-speed 
stirrers are commonly used. 

Most footwear is packed in individual cartons for each 
pair of shoes. The making of these printed cartons for a 
large footwear manufacturer is a business in itself. Such 
cartons must be scheduled to fit into the daily production 
needs, and, accordingly, equipment for cutting, fabricat- 
ing, and printing of cartons and covers must be provided. 

It may be surmised that in order to have smooth pro- 
duction it is necessary to bring all parts which go into 
any particular shoe to the right place at the right time. 
When the magnitude of the problem of preparing the 
parts necessary to make a large volume and variety of 
shoes 1s appreciated, the question will be raised as to 
how this scheduling of operations is carried out. To do 
this it is necessary to have a centralized scheduling de- 
partment which issues printed forms that are followed 
to provide for all operations from the beginning of the 
mixing of stock to the final packing and shipping. In 
back of this scheduling operation it is of course neces- 
sary to have complete construction records. 

Some five types of rubber footwear may be considered 
in order to trace through the operations required to 
manutacture each type of footwear. The first of these, 
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and the simplest. is a men’s low waterproof shoe termed 
a “clog.” This shoe requires six processed fabric parts 
and seven gum parts, and as is the case with other shoes, 
certain parts such as outsole, insole, and sole-form must 
be cut for lefts and rights and in a range of sizes. 

The second type of shoe is known as a ‘Weather 
Soot.” It is made in three different colors for children 
and young women. It has a pocket to ease putting on and 
taking off and a strap to tighten it at the top. This boot 
has 16 parts of fabric and seven gum parts. In addition 
are five sundry parts such as buckles and rivets. 

The third shoe is a boy’s low boot described as a 
“Rocket Boot.” This comes in two colors and has 12 
fabric parts and eight gum parts besides four accessories 
such as buckles, evelets, and grommets. The exterior of 
this shoe. like the two previous shoes, has a lacquer coat. 

The fourth shoe is a women’s “Kick-Off” with elec- 
trified shearling cuff and talon fastener with fleece lin- 
ing. This shoe is made in four different colors. It has 11 
fabric parts and nine gum parts in addition to acces- 
sories such as talon fasteners and the beaver cuff. 

The fifth shoe is a “Lace-to-Toe” canvas shoe made in 
two colors for boys, three for men, and in white only for 
women. It contains the sponge cushion heel and arch 
support. This shoe has 12 fabric parts and eight gum 
parts. Also included are nine sundries such as webbing, 
eyelet, tape, and binding. 

Each of these shoes is illustrated in Figure 1. 

The parts used in these shoes differ in detail, but the 
basic operations of building are much the same, as will 
be observed in the accompanying chart. (Figure 2.) 
These basic operations will now be described. 


Basic Manufacturing Operations 


A calendered outsole is common to all of these shoes. 
The thickness of this part will differ from type to type, 
but it normally will be heavier than other parts of the 
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Fig. 3. Farrel-Birmingham 10- by 20-Inch Outsole Calender: Three Rolls in Stack, and Fourth Roll 
Offset. Offset Roll Is Engraved at Footwear Manufacturer’s Plant 


shoe and, consequently, is formed on a rugged narrow 
tvpe of calender called an outsole, calender. An engraved 
roll in off-set position at the top gives the outsole design. 
Such a machine is illustrated in Figure 3. It may be ex- 
pected that stock which is calendered to such thickness 
will be more difficult to control than if it were thinner, 
and elaborate precautions are taken to keep the thick- 
ness within reasonable tolerances, and proper tempera- 
ture and plasticity conditions are maintained. The en- 
graved roll is one of numerous rolls which carry different 
designs and are interchangeable in the calender. 


Calendering, Spreading, and Cutting 


The calendered sheet is cut into lengths of about three 
feet, and these are booked for transportation to the cut- 
ting room. The soles to be cut from these sheets are, in 
most instances, cut on a Wellman machine. This is an 
ingenious device which is adjustable to give the sizes 
required. A sharp blade is guided around the contour 
of a plate designed to give the right shape and size, and 
this cutting is carried out at an angle so as to give a 
skived edge which facilitates the turning of the edge oi 
the sole upon attachment to the body of the shoe. This 
makes a better fit, and there is less tendency for “started’ 
soles during vulcanization. This machine is shown in 
Figure 4. 

Three or more pairs of outsoles are usually obtained 
from each sheet, and the excess material is returned as 
“scrap” for re-running. 

Outsoles for some other types of shoes such as the 
“California” or ‘“‘casual” sandal lines which do not re- 
quire the same type of rolled edge are cut on a clicker 
machine, power-driven, which applies a blow to a flat 
die to cut through the calendered gum. (See Figure 5.) 

Thin, all-gum stocks such as are used for uppers are 
first calendered to proper thickness on an upper calender. 
Such a calender is somewhat wider than an outsole cal- 
ender. It is usually of four-roll construction, and the fine 
design on a calendered upper stock is produced from the 
engraved offset roll. Plain sheet is produced on the same 
calender when the plain roll replaces the engraved roll. 
The production superintendent is very insistent that the 


2 A description of spreaders and roll coaters appears on pages 295-298, 300 
of our June, 1950, issue. Epitor. 
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Fig. 4. Wellman Rubber Outsole 
Cutting Machine 


gum furnished is of the proper processing characteristics 
so that he will have a minimum of delay. 

This thin calendered stock is carried on a conveyer 
belt to a point where it can be stored for cutting into 
uppers and other smaller parts. This operation may in- 
volve running the sheet into reels or depositing lengths 
on long cloth frames or of direct machine cutting of the 
sheet. Calendered stock which is stored in reels or on 
frames is cut into parts by either handle die cutting or 
hand cutting around metal patterns. These two latter 
methods are chosen more especially for low-production 
items. The cut parts are stored in books to be made 
available for the next operation. 

To stick cloth linings and other parts to exposed cal- 
endered gum, it is usually necessary to give the fabric a 
coat of cement applied on a spreader® and then a heavier 
coat on a coating calender. This is a large three-roll cal- 
ender, and instructions on plasticity of gum, tempera 
ture, and speed of calender are essential. 

Other parts of rubber shoes which are not intended 
to stretch, but used to give support and maintain shape 
are based upon square woven fabric. In waterproot shoes 
such fabric is frictioned, i.e., given a minimum coat of 
gum, sometimes on both sides, sometimes on only one, 
and this gum is pressed into the interstices of the fabric 
by a calender set for friction motion. Sole forms, friction 
heel pieces, and toe pieces are examples of such parts. 
The spreading, frictioning, and calendering of cloth en- 
tail a means of preventing the sticking of rolls of the 
material and parts together. Therefore dusting powders, 
cloth liners, and treated paper separators are used for 
this purpose and constitute a large expense. 

A canvas shoe such as the Lace-to-Toe type men- 
tioned above has a drill-backed army duck upper. These 
two fabrics are doubled on the spreader, and ventilation 
through the fabric is obtained by leaving spaces for the 
air to pass through. 

All of these cloth parts are cut from the rolls of rub- 
berized fabrics, and this cutting is done chiefly on clicker 
machines or Parsons machines. Many calendered stocks 
are laid on tables, and piles of cloth built up to a prac- 
tical height so that when parts are cut on a Parsons 
machine or clicker, as many plies are cut at one time as 
possible. 
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Waste from cutting operations which is found in every 
rubber footwear plant usually finds its way back into a 
shoe as a filler. 


Fabrication on Conveyers 


The fabrication of parts into finished shoes offers 
great opportunity for the methods engineer. The day of 
the individual shoemaker as well as of the table tabrica- 
tion method has about disappeared. Rather, operators 
work in teams with the mechanical help of conveyers 
which bring the work to the individual. Operations such 

bonding of cut cloth to gum, attaching 
stitching trim stock are largely completed 
before assembly of the parts on the last. The freshening 
of stock by swabbing solvent over the surface is a com- 
mon operation to improve union of gum to rubberized 
fabric or of gum to gum. It is often observed that pow- 
ders such as starch or zine stearate are spread on the 
[ i a stock to minimize scrap losses, and at a sub- 


‘ementing, 


sequent point the powder is removed to facilitate fabricat- 
ing. 





Fig. 5. Fales Twin Style “B’ Clicking Machine 


Sponge insoles and arch supports which are very gen- 
erally used in canvas shoes are made from molded sponge. 
The assembly of sponge parts, insole, and cover is made 
on a conveyer; then the assembled insole is applied to 
the shoe by the operator at the conveyer. 

Conveyers used for the assembly of footwear vary in 
many details. Some conveyers are of the endless-chain 
type with jacks conveniently spaced and speeds so re- 
duced that the operators can work on the shoe while the 
last is held on the jack. Such conveyers work well with 
a diversified production schedule. Belt-type conveyers 
have also been successfully operated. Long belts permit 
larger groups of operators to work on mass-production 
items. Here, the last.is removed from the belt by the 
operator as the different parts are applied and then put 
back for conveying to the next operation. 

One advantage of the smaller chain and jack conveyer: 
is that the individual team members may be made more 
quality conscious. 

Most of the experienced operators are women who 
have nimble fingers and who show great dexterity in 
the application of parts to the shoe in the course of mak- 
ing. Mechanical helps in the form of power-driven roll- 
ing or doubling machines, lasting machines and presses 
are used. A lasting machine appears in Figure 7. Methods 
applicable to any one shoe may not be suitable for an- 
other, but in general the operators’ duties consist of pull- 
ing an upper (with lining bonded to it) over the last, 
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Fig. 6. United Shoe Machinery Corp. Lasting Machine 


attaching this to an insole which is properly located, and 
then applying other parts such as fillers, toe pieces, heel 
pieces, stays, foxings, and outsole. Canvas shoes are 
stuck together with cements, and the application of these 
cements to the proper areas, while the lasted shoe is 
passing slowly by, is an operation of considerable skill. 
Likewise, the successful positioning of the gum parts 
requires a costly training period for the operators. 





Fig. 7. Adamson-United Footwear Vulcanizer 


The last operation at the conveyer is that of rolling, 
stitching, and pressing the edges of the outsole. The com- 
pleted shoe on the last is placed on a truck, and each 
shoe is examined by a trained inspector who is expected 
to catch any imperfect work and possibly make repairs 
before the shoe is advanced to its next position. 
Finishing 

A generation ago a large proportion of waterproof 
footwear was of bright finish which was obtained by im- 
mersing the shoes into a tank of special varnish. A rela- 
tively small proportion of light footwear is still treated 
in this way. The varnish may be purchased from special- 
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ists among the paint and varnish makers or manufac- 
tured by the footwear producer. A dipping machine is 
used to dip the shoes while they are mounted on a bar. 
This procedure permits the varnish to drain smoothly. 

As mentioned above, most other bright-finish water- 
proof shoes are now lacquered. This development has 
become possible through the formulation of lacquers 
designed especially for rubber footwear. Spray bootlis 
and adequate ventilation are necessary for this operation. 


Vulcanization 


Vulcanization of rubber footwear is carried out in large 
pressure-type vulcanizers in contrast to the early-type 
box heaters operated at atmospheric pressure. The per- 
fection of these vulcanizers and the engineering know- 
ledge of ways of obtaining uniformity of temperature by 
circulation have meant much to the general high quality 
of rubber footwear. As the manufacture of rubber foot- 
wear has been built upon developments within each com- 
pany’s organization, there is probably no uniformity in 
the design of vulcanizers or in the type of heats required. 
Some footwear is vulcanized in circulating hot air under 
a pressure of about 30 p.s.i. Other footwear is cured in 
dry steam. The length of heat will normally run 60 to 
120 minutes. A dry steam vulcanizer such as is used for 
vulcanizing rubber footwear is shown in Figure 7. 

After vulcanizing, the shoes are stripped from the lasts, 
in many cases with the aid of compressed air. Some shoes 
are so constructed that they must be cut from the lasts. 
This operation must be skillfully performed, or damage 
and seconds will resuit. 


Inspection and Packing 


In the inspection and packing department certain fin- 
ishing operations such as trimming above the bind must 
be carried out. Machines with circular knives have been 
developed which will permit a very rapid operation. 
Other operations such as machine setting of snaps and 
the stitching of fur cuffs occur after vulcanization and are 
performed in this department. 

Inspection and packing require a large department, and 
here again the work is done largely by female operators. 
Cartons, tissue paper, shoe laces, and other findings are 
delivered to this location as required. Conveyer belts for 
carrying the work to the operator are carefully engi- 


neered, and as the packed cartons leave the belt, they are 
placed into shipping cases properly ticketed, ready tor 
warehousing or shipment. ‘ 

An important part of the work of the packing room 
is the preparation of daily reports on quality. In our 
plant the number and types of seconds are carefully re- 
ported and classified so that on the following day tech- 
nical service and production men are each striving t 
remedy any troubles or to keep them at a minimum. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This discussion of the manufacture of rubber footwear 
is necessarily restricted in scope, but these observations 
have probably been sufficient to bring out the complexity 
of the business from the manufacturing point of view. 
An ever-changing market means a changing product. 
Price considerations which were most difficult before the 
war are again of great importance. Open winters and 
foreign products with low-cost labor constantly keep the 
American manufacturer on the alert for worthwhile sav- 
ings. 

Material costs show little indication of reduction. Tex- 
tiles have remained high with government supports for 
cotton and with labor costs being also maintained at a 
high level. With the availability of American synthetic 
rubber and reclaimed rubber, the rubber footwear tech- 
nologist has always the possibility of using many com- 
binations. 

Another problem under constant study is that of trans- 
portation of materials. This industry is unique with re- 
gard to the practice of storing and transporting millions 
of unvulcanized perishable parts from one department 
to another. This involves a great amount of bulky equip 
ment and heavy expense. 

A brief reference has been made to the rubber chemist, 
the engineer, and other technologists. Large advances 
have been made over the years by these trained men as 
has been the case in other branches of the rubber indus- 
try. Compounding, processing methods, vulcanizing, set- 
ting of labor standards, motion-time study, quality 
standards—all of these fields have been cultivated by the 
management and technical staffs of the footwear manu 
facturers, and it is chiefly through their efforts that high- 
quality products have been made at as low costs as are 
consistent with the current high prices of materials and 
labor. 





Sole Crepe in Indo-China 


os is probably known about activities of rubber com- 
panies in Indo-China than of any of the other important 
tubber centers in the Far East. The article on the production 
of sole crepe in Indo-China, appearing in Cahiers I.R.C.I.} pub- 
lished by the Rubber Research Institute of Indo-China, reveals 
that the first rubber company in Indo-China to manufacture sole 
crepe was Soc. des Heveas de Tayninh, which decided to enter 
this field in 1929 and after a period of preparation began pro- 
duction on a small scale in 1932. The output in that year came 
to 7,630 kilograms and increased to 39,641 kilograms by 1935, 
all of which was absorbed by the local market. However, as the 
fad for crepe soles died down and, moreover, the local product 
did not quite meet European demands, production was halted in 
1936 and 1937. Then interest in crepe soles revived, and after 
the events at Munich, demand, especially by the French army, 
increased to such an extent that in 1940 S.H.T., still the only 
manufacturer of the material in Indo-China, produced 274,571 
dlograms. 

In 1943, Michelin and Société des Plantations des Terres- 
Rouges (S.P.T.R.) entered the field, and the following year 
also did Plantations de Cau Khai and Société Indochinoise de 
Plantations d’Heveas (S.I.P.H.). Total output of sole crepe 
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in 1944 amounted to 1,440,080 kilograms, of which S.H.T. ac- 
counted for about 74%. 

As more and more local companies began manufacturing sole 
crepe, the lead of S.H.T. narrowed till by 1947, when total pro- 
duction was 3,805,630 kilograms, the concern supplied 1,003,519 
kilograms, and just managed to remain in first place. But the 
following year destruction of part of its factory caused it to 
fall behind in production, and at the end of the first half of 
that year, the S.P.T.R. was ahead with more than 24% of the 
total output of the period to its credit. In the first half of 
1948, average monthly output came to about 500,000 kilograms, 
produced by about a dozen different companies. 

Exports of sole crepe totaled 2,254,453 kilograms in 1947 and 
1,579,165 kilograms in the first half of 1948. All but a compara- 
tively small proportion of the shipments of sole crepe goes to 
France and French countries. In 1947, Hong Kong was the 
chief foreign purchaser, taking 204,001 kilograms, but in the 
1948 period consignments for Hong Kong dwindled to 10,767 
kilograms. 

A certain amount of the sole crepe is bought up by native 
manufacturers and craftsmen for local consumption—probably not 
more than about 500 metric tons annually. 


1IV, 29 (1949). 
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The Angle vs. the Crescent Specimen 
for Determining Tear Resistance 


EARING has been ably defined by Busse (1)* “as 

the formation of new surfaces by the application of 

a small force in such a way that it is concentrated 
at the tip of a sharp indentation, or cut, in the sample.” 
If the magnitude of this small force could be determined 
conveniently, a measure of true tear resistance would be 
obtained. 

Unfortunately it has not been practical to isolate true 
tearing forces in tests for extensible materials. Compro- 
mises have been necessary wherein forces not associated 
with true tear resistance are reflected in the loads re- 
quired to rupture specimens. Because of the composite 
nature of such measurements their ability to reflect true 
tear resistance varies with any change in specimen shape 
that affects stress distribution. 

Since, in service, tearing occurs under a wide variety 
of stress distributions, it would be unrealistic to defend 
any particular example as most representative. It is 
because of this point that direct correlation with service 
remains elusive. The importance of information obtained 
in laboratory evaluation of compounds, however, can 
be greatly enhanced through the use of specimens whose 
stress distributions emphasize the stress at the point 
of tearing. 

Leicaditis and Cotton (2) observed that in the cres- 
cent specimen (ASTM dies A and B) too great a pro- 
portion of the pulling force is distributed throughout 
the test piece, while only a small part is applied at the 
point of tearing. As a result the loads obtained on a 
dynamometer are excessively influenced by the modulus 
or stiffness of the material. 

The angle tear specimen (3) (ASTM die C) was 
designed for an increased stress gradient to provide 
greater concentration of the pulling force at the point of 
tearing, thereby reducing the influence of those forces 
not directly concerned with tearing. Elimination of the 
razor nick resulted only incidentally in a significant im- 
provement in reproducibility (3-4). Referring to Figure 
1, the comparative stress gradients of the two specimens 
can be visualized from deformation of the grid lines of 
each under a load of two pounds. 

The angle specimen was adopted by the ASTM in 
1948 as an alternate design in Method D-624 and has 
since been gaining acceptance both here and abroad. 
Perhaps its most outspoken critic has been J. M. Buist 
(5-7), of Imperial Chemical Industries in England. The 
balance of this brief paper is in the nature of rebuttal 
to some major observations taken directly from Buist’s 
papers. Because of the necessary brevity employed here 
it is recommended that readers not familiar with Buist’s 
work refer to the complete text. 

Buist (5): “In a previous paper (8) detailed rea- 
sons were given why tear resistance results with the 
ASTM test piece (crescent) should be expressed in 
kilos/em* or Ibs./in.* and not in kilos/em or Ibs./in. 
As the width of the test piece is 0.4-in. (1.016 cm.), 
there is practically no difference in the numerical value 
when expressed in kilos/cm?*, but the order of the results 
is completely changed when expressed in Ib./in.*.” 

Answer: If width of specimen is not changed, as is 
normal practice, this point means no more than inclu- 
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Fig. 1. Comparative Stress Gradients of Crescent vs. Angle Speci- 
men under Two-Pound Load 


sion of a constant in the calculations and therefore adds 
nothing to the present method in the relative rating of 
materials. Since in tear testing the load is not distributed 
uniformly over an area, the present practice of express- 
ing load as lbs. per unit thickness, which does not imply 
any particular stress distribution, is to be preferred. 

Buist (5): “As the angle and crescent test pieces 
are of different width, the author (3) is not justified in 
comparing results expressed as lb./in. The results must 
be corrected for the difference in width.” 

Answer: No attempt was made to compare these 
values in a quantitative sense. Comparisons were made, 
however, of the effects of treatments on tear resistance 
as revealed by the two methods. Quantitative compari- 
sons cannot be made between specimens having different 
stress gradients by the simple expedient of considering 
width of the specimens in an area calculation. 

Buist (6): “The test using the nicked crescent speci- 
men is a measure of tear propagation of the initial nick. 
The test using the angle specimen is a combination of 
tear initiation and tear propagation. Since only the over- 
all force required to rupture the specimen is measured, 
it cannot be analyzed into the components producing 
initiation and propagation.” 

Answer: Owing to the same profile characteristic 
observed by Newman and Taylor (9) in die-cut speci- 
mens, the base of the angle in the angle specimen is not 
normal to the major surfaces. Early in stretching, the 
higher stress concentration at one side of the apex of 
the angle causes a stress-equalizing tear to occur which 


1American Cyanamid Co., Stamford. Conn. 
*Numbers in parentheses refer to Bibliography items at end of article. 
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Compound 1 2 3 4 5 
Tensile strength kgs/cm?.............. 253 244 184 %& 157 191 
Un eiceed crescent tear, kgs. OM nso o 218 220 180 , 149 136 
Crescent tear, 0. 02 in. nick, kgs/cm?.... 160 1B | 72 100 50 
Angle tear kgs cm? bey auras ie alas 110 62 5 65 30 
Compound 1=natural rubber tread 
2 Neoprer 1e GN tread 
3=GR-S tread 
4= Butyl tread 
5-8 =increasing loadings of Kosmobile HM in natural rubber 


9-15 =increasing loadings of Winnofil in natural rubber 


normalizes the base of the angle. The force required to 
produce this preliminary nick in no way complicates the 
value observed later at rupture. On the other hand, 
owing to crystallization and other influences which pro- 
duce knotty tears, rupture of the crescent specimen is 
not always a propagation of the original nick. Tear ini- 
tiation or propagation cannot be considered a characteris- 
tic of one specimen over the other. 

Buist (6): “It is sound to argue in 
specimen where the stress at the point of tearing exerts 
the dominant influence on the tear resistance, but the 
claim that the angle test piece meets this requirement 
cannot be substantiated.” 

eInswer: \WVhen the stress gradient is increased, 
greater proportion of the pulling force is concentrated 
at the point of tearing. That this concentration exerts 
the dominant influence on the value obtained as tear 
resistance is substantiated in testing the effect of oven 
aging for 24 hours at 100° C. on a natural rubber tire 
tread stock. Using the crescent specimen, this treatment 
is found to improve tear resistance by about 6%. Few 
rubber technologists would recommend oven aging to 
enhance this property. The angle specimen, less affected 
by changes in stiffness, reveals that this oven aging cycle 
reduces tear resistance by about 35°. 

Buist (6): “With semi-reinforcing white fillers the 
angle test piece tends to develop a large number of very 
pronounced knotty tears.” 

cInswer: Buist discusses at length the contribution 
of the stress distribution in the angle specimen to knotty 
tearing. The table which he presents is reprinted below. 
The totals have been added. 


favor of a 


COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF STRAIGHT AND KNotTTy TEARS 


Crescent Tear Angle Tear 








. Caan La aoe ee 
Filler Straight Knotty Straight Knotty 
ing 90 90 
ul } 90 90 = 
Zinc oxide i ; 9C 15 ae 
Calcene . 90 10 80 
Winnofil oer , 90 90 
_ Rae es aioe ts avatennce ie 76 14 to 15 
lag DI oe 58 30 60 
“pega HM 25 65 63 27 
Totals : ; 313 407 373 347 
There is apparently no need to consider knotty tears 


in a discussion of the relative merits of these specimens. 
Knotty tears destroy the stress gradient designed into 
any specimen and create new gradients which are unique 
for each individual test. When such materials are tested, 
the most reliable information is obtained by recording 
the load at the moment of initial tear travel. When the 
test is continued beyond this point, there is very little 
concentration of the pulling force at the point of tearing 
and, as a result, very little reflection of tear resistance 
with both the crescent and angle specimens. The test 
does not, as Buist suggests, approach a direct tear test 
(Group I) (10) under these conditions. 

The actual tearing forces involved in knotty tears are 
not necessarily any greater than those found for straight 
tears. The advantage in service of the former lies in their 
self-limiting or localizing effect which may in some in- 
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‘ « 
255 264 239 169 171 150 135 118 84 79 
223 219 214 127 132 117 109 94 76 68 
172 153 162 74 rg 72 70 63 o4 44 
107 100 101 37 39 39 41 36 36 37 


The manner of tearing 


stances prolong the service life. 
asset in these 


as an addition to tear resistance is the 
compounds. 

Buist (6): “The results in Table 3 show that the 
stress concentrations in the angle test piece are too high 
and that the discriminating power of the test has been 
reduced too far. There is a wide difference in tensile 
strength, unnicked crescent tear, and crescent tear of 
the Winnofil compounds; vet the angle tests give a more 
or less constant value. For these compounds, therefore, 
the angle test shows no discriminating power at all.” 

Answer: By either tear test the value recorded is 
no more than the summation of all the forces which pre- 
vail along the stress gradient at the moment of rupture. 
Since this composite value reflects not only forces active 
at the point of tearing, but also other forces somewhat 
removed from this point, it does not automatically fol- 
low, in compounds where the crescent data show greater 
spread, that greater discrimination in fear resistance 
has been achieved. 

While in many compounds tear resistance is found 
to change with tensile strength, it is not necessarily the 
rule in stocks employing semi-reinforcing fillers where 
structural orientation may be complex. 

The Table 3 referred to above is reprinted at the top 
of this page. 

Referring to the Winnofil compounds Nos. 9 through 
15, it will be noted that No. 10, having the maximum 
tensile strength, has a superiority of 116% over No. 15, 
of lowest tensile strength. Using an unnicked crescent 
specimen, which differs from a tensile specimen only by 
the introduction of a small stress gradient, we observe 
the first faint influence of tear resistance on the tensile 
measurement and the superiority of compound No. 10 
over No. 15 drops to 94°. Nicking the crescent speci- 
men provides a point for stress concentration, and we 
move farther away from the pure tensile test and see 
further influence of tear resistance in the values ob- 
tained. The superiority of No. 10 has now dropped to 
75%. Using the angle specimen in which the tearing 
forces dominate, we find the superiority of No. 10 to 
be a barely significant 5°¢, and the maximum tear resis- 
tance appearing in compound No. 12 only 11% above 
No. 15. 

The angle specimen has shown excellent discrimina- 
tion in that it reveals Winnofil to have little effect on 
tear resistance, beyond the important contribution of 
providing desirable knotty tears. 

Buist (6): “In point of fact, the angle test 1s only 
a severe tensile test, and the danger is that it may be too 
severe.” 

Answer: Since in the hypothetically perfect tensile 
specimen the force is distributed uniformly over the en- 
tire loaded area, it would eae be the least severe 
tensile test in the oa v Buist. The ideal tear 
test would therefore be to us the exact opposite : namely, 
the most severe tensile test imaginable, where the force 
is concentrated at the apex of the tear and is causing 
cleavage along a line through the thickness of the 
nen rather than being distributed over an area. 

Only by concentrating the forces measured on the 
dynamometer at this point of tearing can we hope to 
reflect true tear resistance in the values obtained. 

(Continued on page 539) 
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Effect of Carbon Black on Heat 
Transfer Characteristics 


of Vulcanizates 


L. R. Sperberg,’ Lynn Harbison,’ 
and J. F. Svetlik’ 


INCE the technology of rubber is concerned chiefly 

with processes that involve the heating and cooling 

of rubber mixes, the capacity of a rubber composi- 
tion to conduct heat is very important. The problem ot 
heat transfer is one of paramount interest to the man 
charged with the responsibility of seeing that stocks 
handle satisfactorily in the factory without undergoing 
incipient vulcanization. It is of equal concern to the 
technologist responsible for compounding stocks which 
must vulcanize to a certain cure state in a given time. 
It is a problem of prime importance to the men who 
design tires, formulate the various stocks to be used in 
their construction, and determine the proper curing 
cycle to insure that they will not fail because of their 
inability to dissipate the heat generated as a result of the 
flexing action encountered in service. 

Despite this great interest in the thermal properties of 
vulcanizates, and although a tremendous amount of work 
is expended each vear in the study of the vulcanization 
reaction, a cursory literature search reveals that surpris- 
ingly little work has been published recently on the heat 
transfer characteristics of vulcanizates. Barnett* and 
Frumkin and Dubinker’ conducted rather extensive in- 
vestigations on the heat conductivity of rubber mixes, 
but the results of their work have been largely ignored 
by present-day rubber technologists. More recently, Hall 
and Prettyman® have discussed a method for determin- 
ing the heat transfer characteristics of vulcanizates, but 
they reported only a few typical results for a limited 
number of rubber compositions. Rehner* has presented 
a more finite mathematical approach than that utilized 
by Frumkin and Dubinker and in addition has reported 
the heat transfer characteristics (thermal diffusivities ) 
of various types of elastomers. Barnett and Frumkin 
and Dubinker have reported the effects of various types 
carbon black on heat transfer characteristics, but since 
this work was done several vears ago, information is not 
available on many new blacks which have developed in 
recent years. 

Since carbon black is the chief pigment used for re- 
inforcing all types of elastomers, it was felt that a study 
investigating the heat transfer characteristics of rubber 
mixes containing variable quantities and types of carbon 
black might be helpful in throwing light on a few of the 
problems relating to the transfer of heat in vulcanizates. 


Scope of the Work 


The typical tread formulation shown below was used 
lor preparing the specimens. 


Vi ate s 
GR-S 100 
Black 0 ss 
» ene 6 
Z x 3 
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75 
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Fig. 1. Sketch of Test Setup 


The following blacks and black loadings were studied: 













Classification Black Loading—PHR 
Semi-Reinforcing Furnace... ‘ » NSRSIER.. anes ts 50 
Conductive Furnace Esk li hese Statex A ek 50 
Conductive C Spheron N ...... 50 

ductive C PES ee ere Voltex 50 
Easy Processing Channel ‘ Wyex | re 
Acetylene. . P ‘ ee Shawinigan 10, 30, 50, 75 
Medium Abra Furnace Philblack A 10, 30, 50,475 
High Abrasion lace Philblack O 50 


A gum compound was included for comparison. The 
conductive furnace and channel blacks were included in 
this study because other investigators had noted previ- 
ously that acetylene black, besides imparting excellent 
electrical conductance, possesses very good heat transfer 
characteristics, and it was of interest to the authors to 
determine if electrical conductance and heat transfer 
characteristics are related. 


Test Procedure 

The schematic drawing in Figure 1 illustrates the as- 
sembly of the rubber test block employed in this work. 
The thermocouples were placed between cured slabs of 
rubber, and the assembly was taped to provide the 
needed rigidity. By using slabs of varying thickness it 
was possible to measure the rate of temperature rise at 
various distances from the source of heat. 

Testing was conducted in a_steamheated press 
equipped with 24- by 24-inch steel platens maintained at 
307° F. In order to prevent undue distortion of the 
test block when the press was closed, space bars of the 
same thickness as the block were employed. 

Individual operators followed the change of tempera- 
ture as recorded by each of the five thermocouples. Prior 
to inserting the assembled test block in the press all 
connections of thermocouple leads were made to the 
potentiometers. To insure no appreciable preheating of 
the specimens the test block was inserted into the press 
at the last moment, and the press closed as rapidly as 
possible. The starting point was taken at the moment 
the press was closed. 


1 Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., Detroit, 
, 


Mich., Apr. 21, 1950. 
2 Present address, J. M. Huber Corp.. Borger, Tex 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
* Ind ng. Chem., 26, 303 (1934) 
Rubber Chem. Tech., 13, 361 (1940) 
® India RUBBER Wor.p, 113, 222 (1945). 
!, Polymer Sct., 2, 263 (1947). 
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Fig. 2. Temperature vs. Time Curves 


Method of Analyzing the Data 


If the data are plotted to show the temperature rise 
with time for each thermocouple, curves of the type 
shown in Figure 2 are obtained. This method of han- 
dling the data was unsatisfactory because the room tem- 
perature, and therefore the test block temperature, varied 
between runs, and any calculations based on such curves 
would be affected by this variation. 

A second method was utilized to eliminate the effect 
of variation of room temperature. In this method the 
attained temperature is expressed as the percentage of 
the temperature gradient existing at the time the test 
block is inserted into the press. 

Typical calculations employed in converting the actual 
temperatures to a percentage of the temperature gradient 
are demonstrated in Table 1 for a thermocouple No. 1 at 
a distance of 0.029-inch from the heating platen. 


TABLE 1. CONVERSION PROCEDURE 

Impressed temperature. . 307.0° F. 

Room temperature......... 78.5° F. 

Temperature gradient....... 228.5° F. 

Attained 
Increase in Temperature 

Min. Temp. °F. Temperature Calculation % of Gradient 
0 78.5 0 0 
0.5 261.3 182.5 80.0 
1 275.0 196.5 86.0 
2 289.4 210.9 92.3 
3 297.9 219.4 96.0 
+ 302.0 223.5 97.8 
5 304.0 225.5 98.7 





When the temperature data are thus converted and 
plotted on semilogarithmic paper, a series of essentially 
straight line curves of the type illustrated in Figure 3 is 
obtained. As was mentioned previously, one of the ob- 
vious advantages of handling the data in this manner is 
that variations in room temperature from one test to 
another have no effect upon the relative thermal charac- 
teristics of any compound. Because of minor variations 
in thickness of the test slabs the data have to be replotted 
in the form shown in Figure 4 in order to permit making 
comparisons at equal distances from the heating surface 
and at equal percentages of the attained temperature 
gradient. From curves of this type it is easy to read for 
each stock the times required to attain different tempera- 
tures at variable distances inside the test block. To illus- 
trate, data are cited in Table 2 to show the relative rates 
at which the gum stock and the Philblack A (50 phr) 
loaded stock attained temperatures of 60, 80, 90, and 
I8% of the temperature gradient at distances of 0.05, 
0.10, 0.15, and 0.20 of an inch from the heating surface. 
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Fig. 4. Thermal Characteristics of Philblack A at 50 Parts Loading 


TABLE 2. HEATING TIMES OF GUM AND PHILBLACK A (50 PHR) Stocks 





Minutes to yeratures at 
Attained Temperature —_-——_ 
Q% of Gradient 0.05” 0.20 
Gum Stock 
60 0.60 1.90 2.4 3.22 
80 2.47 3.96 4.72 .26 
90 $.39 .90 6.80 (.42 
98 8.92 10.54 11.53 2.42 
Pp ack A (50 PHR) S c 
60 0.38 1.04 1.50 1.79 
80 L238 2.28 2.75 3.06 
90 2.56 3.50 4.00 £.36 
98 5.35 6.30 7.00 7.60 


If the Philblack A stock is arbitrarily pegged at 100%, 
the relative thermal characteristics (conductivity and 
heat capacity) of the gum stock may be readily calcu- 
lated. These data are shown in Table 3. 


TARLE 3. RELATIVE RATINGS or Gum Stock CoMPARED TO PHILBLACK A 
50 PHR) Srock 
Comparison at 
Attained - 

Temperature 0.05” 0.10 0.15 0.20 
% of Gradient ©. Ratings Average 
60 63.3 54.8 55.9 0.6 7.4 
80 9.9 57.5 58.2 38.1 7 4 
90 58.4 59.3 38.9 58.9 58.9 
98 60.0 9.7 60.6 61.1 60.4 
Gra Avera 8.5 
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Fig. 5. Effect of Philblack A Loading upon Thermal Conductivity 


It is obvious from the data that regardless of the stage 
in the heating cycle the gum stock is compared to the 
Philblack A stock, the relative rating remains the same. 
\s a consequence of this fact, the thermal characteristics 
of any compound may be compared to any other in an 
abstract fashion without regard to impressed tempera- 
ture, room temperature, thickness of specimen, or actual 
attained temperature. 


Discussion of Results 

Shown in Table 4 are the relative thermal characteris- 
tics of the different carbon blacks all compared to the 50 
phr Philblack A compound arbitrarily pegged at 100°. 


PaBLe 4. RELA THERMAL RATINGS OF VARIOUS CARBON BLACKS 
Black Loading—PHR 


as ae 
Black 0 10 30 50 75 

lack A 58.5 63.3 82.6 100.0 119.6 
ick 58.1 68.1 101.9 127.8 160.5 

93.6 

93.6 

78.2 

80.4 

83.9 

k O 9a9 





A graphic illustration of the thermal characteristics of 
the different stocks is shown in Figures 5, 6 and 7. These 
data indicate that (1) furnace blacks are superior to 
channel black, (2) MAF and HAF black both possess 
the same heat transfer characteristics, (3) heat transfer 
improves with an increase in black loading, and (4) heat 
transfer is apparently improved with an increase in the 
structure characteristics of the black. 

During the course of the investigation the question 
arose as to the efficacy of the method employed, and it 
was suggested that a better technique would be to supply 
heat from only one side. Consequently the work was re- 
peated, using an arrangement similar to that illustrated 
in Figure 1 except that an asbestos pad (0.75-inch) was 
inserted between the bottom press platen and the rubber 
test assembly, and the test block was increased to a total 
thickness of 1.0 inch. Thermocouples were inserted at 
0.030, 0.060, 0.135, 0.210 and 0.460 of an inch from the 


heating surface 


R 1 Ra S OF ARIOUS CARBON BLACKS 
Black Load PHR 
3lack 0 10 30 0 75 
kA 8.9 63.6 76.9 100.0 118.1 
lack 58.9 68.0 96.8 "127.8 159.2 
8SY.0 
91.3 
81.7 
85.9 
82.8 
kO 98.3 
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Fig. 6. Effect of Acetylene Black Loading upon Thermal Conductivity 
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Fig. 7. Thermal Conductivity Characteristics of Different Blacks 


\hen the data obtained by this procedure were treated 
in the same manner as discussed previously, the results 
shown in Table 5 were obtained. 

These results are in good agreement with those ob- 
tained in the first test when heat was applied from two 
sides, and a smaller test assembly was employed. 

When the work was repeated, it was noted that if a 
poorly conducting stock is backed by a highly conduct- 
ing stock, the poorly conducting compound heats up 
more rapidly than if it were used alone. For example, if 
the test block consists of 0.5-inch of gum stock in contact 
with the heating surface backed by 0.5-inch of Philblack 
A (50 phr) loaded stock, the relative rating of the gum 
compound is increased from 58.9 to 71.2%. Similarly, 
the EPC black rating is increased from 82.8 to 87.8, 
and the 10 phr Philblack A compound rating is increased 
from 63.6 to 75.0%. This condition would indicate the 
desirability of having a laver of stock with excellent heat 
transfer characteristics in the center of tne tire at the 
juncture of the tread and carcass to promote faster and 
more uniform vulcanization of the tire. 

It is known® that the degree of dispersion of carbon 
black in a rubber matrix has a profound effect upon elec- 
trical conductivity. In order to evaluate the effect of 
degree of dispersion upon thermal conductivity the pres- 
ent work was expanded to include black dispersion as a 
variable. The black dispersion was varied by changing 
the milling cycle. Compounds of each of the previously 
listed blacks having dispersion ratings of poor, good, 
and excellent were prepared and tested. Analysis of the 


SLL. R. Sperberg, J. F. Svetlik, L. A. Bliss, Znd. Eng. Chem., 41, 1641 
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Fig. 8. Effect of Thermal Conductivity on Heat Generation 


results shows the degree of black dispersion to have é 
negligible effect upon heat transfer characteristics. Thus 
no constant direct relation between thermal and electrical 
conductivity characteristics is apparent. 


Effect of Thermal Conductivity on Internal Running 
Temperatures 


The foregoing discussion has been concerned with the 
rate of heat absorption by rubber compositions with the 
heat supplied from an external source. Of equal, or 
perhaps greater, importance is the rate of dissipation of 
internal heat developed by articles in dynamic service. 

If two stocks of equal inherent hysteresis, but of dif- 
ferent thermal conductivity characteristics are compared 
in dynamic service, the poorer conducting stock should 
develop a higher internal operating temperature. In 
order to check this assumption, hysteresis pellets were 
prepared from each of the stocks tested in this study, 
and the heat generation was determined in the Goodrich 
flexometer. [Equilibrium running temperatures were 
determined at the center as well as at the base of each 
of the test pellets. The ratio of the increase in tempera- 
ture (over the surrounding oven temperature) at the 
center of the pellet to the increase in temperature at the 
base of the pellet should show some relation to the rela- 
tive thermal ratings developed in the early part of this 
paper. The heat build-up data are shown in Table 6. 

TABLE 6. HeAT BuiLp-up Data 


iT Si eat: 2a OF. 


Center of | Base a 

Black Loading Pellet Pellet 
MAF (Philblack A) ; 10 110.2 
MAF (Philblack A)..... 30 126.5 
MAF (Philblack A) : 50 151.1 
MAF (Philblack A)..... 75 186.2 
Acetylene Black. . ; 10 109.0 
Acetylene Black. . ae 30 139.3 
Acetylene Black. Sins 50 162.7 
Acetylene Black........ 75 192.9 
SRF (Gastex). iiaeute 50 144.3 
CF (Statex A)....... : 50 164.3 
CC Spneron | ae 50 253.9 
CC i nwid Base tice 50 179.1 
BO CW MER) 35 ans ecacerss 50 157.0 
HAF Philb i ack O)..... 50 160.6 





In Figure 8 the ratio of the increase in temperature 
at the center of the pellet to the increase in temperature 
at the base of the pellet is plotted versus the rel itive ther- 
mal rating, and it is obvious that an excellent correlation 
exists between the two properties. As a consequence of 
this relation, it is apparent that a rubber tread compound 
having high heat transfer characteristics will undergo 
less heat build-up in use than one having poor heat 
transfer characteristics. 
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Conclusions 

Carbon blacks differ markedly in their effects upon 
overall heat transfer characteristics of vulcanizates. At 
50 phr black loading the blacks tested are rated as fol 
lows in descending order of rate of heat transfer: Acety- 
lene black, MAF (Philblack A) and HAF (Philblack 
O), CF (Statex A), SRF (Gastex), EPC (Wyex 
and CC (Voltex and Spheron N). Lowering the black 
loading from 75 to O parts decreases the heat transfer 
rate, while the degree of dispersion of the black appears 
to have no effect on this property. If a poorly conduct 
ing stock is backed with a highly conducting stock, the 
poorly conducting compound heats up more rapidly than 
if it were used alone. This point is of importance in vul 
canizing thick heavy items where a faster, more uniform 
cure can be obtained by inserting strips of highly con- 
ducting rubber into the fabricated item since such a mix 
will heat up more rapidly. The rate of heat transfer 
affects dynamic heat build-up, and specimens having 
high transfer characteristics dissipate the heat more rap 
idly than other specimens. 


The authors wish to express their appreciation to the 
many people who contributed to the development of the 
data and to Esther Glendinning and J. A. Tallant for 
their many helpful suggestions in the preparation of the 
manusc ript. 





Angle 1s. Crescent Specimen 
(Continued from page 535) 

Other observations in Buist’s papers seem equally 
debatable ; however, enough have been covered to illus- 
trate our divergent interpretations in the evaluation of 
tear resistance in elastomers. 
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New Cutting Block of Tygon 


HE manufacture of a new product, the Colonial cutting 
block, made from tough vinyl-type Tygon plastic, h 
nounced by Colonial Rubber Co., Ravenna, O. The new cutting 
blocks are said to have an unusually long life, to be self-healing 
and can be used on both sides. Production costs can be reduced 
on clicking and mallet cutting operations using I 
by stopping rejects from double cutting owing to “bounce 
backs,” lengthening the intervals between die resharpening, and 
virtually eliminating die breakage 
The new blocks are suitable for cutting such materials as 


as been an- 


} } 
the new blocks 


rubber, plastics, leather, cork, fiber, felt, cloth, paper, fo1ls 

light-gage metals, with no danger of picking up chips or get 
ting foreign material into the stock. Stocks of different colors 
can be cut without fear of cross-contamination. The blocks are 
available in two standard stock sizes: 20 by 20 by cl 
(weight, seven pounds); and 18 by 36 by 34-inch (weight, 22.5 


pounds). Thicker sizes and blocks made to any 
| 


eter hardness are available on special order 





EDITORIALS 


Too Little and Too Late, Again? 


HIE Administration and the Congress have had re- 
peated recommendations from the rubber industry 


for increased synthetic rubber production, the 


establishment of a stockpile of synthetic rubber, and the 


lease or sale of synthetic rubber plants, but it was not 
until the outbreak of war in Korea that action was taken 
on even one of these recommendations. In late July, 
with GR-S stocks below a safe working level and with 
demand likely to be far in excess of current and tuture 
production until November 1 or later, government 
agencies charged with the responsibility of admiunister- 
ing our rubber program finally also agreed that it 
Was necessary to reactivate more than one GR-S 
plant, part of a Butyl plant, and one butadiene plant. 
Sefore the fighting began in Korea, the shortage of 
synthetic rubber was emphasized by the complaints of 
certain rubber goods manutacturers who could not get 
enough to use for work on contracts for the Armed 
Services. As long ago as March the industry pointed 
out the very great value of a stockpile of GR-S in event 
of war, since a pound of GR-S would be just as valuable 
as a pound of natural rubber under those conditions. 
In June, P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Cc., in a statement written without 
anticipation of the Korean trouble, urged the govern- 


© proceed at once to step up production ot syn- 


- 


ment 
thetic rubber to 50,000 long tons a month, and that it 
start the creation of a stockpile of 200,000 tons of syn- 
] Many 


similar recommendations were made by other industry 


thetic rubber for possible national emergencies. 


leaders and The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., during the last several months. 


\What were we waiting for, a full-scale world war 








ve fore e government decided to collect on its “rub 
ber insurance policy \We might still find that the re- 
turn on the investment will be too little and too late in 
terms ated military and domestic demands ior 
rubbe . DOE duct 5. 
Litchfield in the above-mentioned June report called 
attention to the fact that the nation’s state of unpre- 
ednes- e matter of rubber supply is in strange 
other vast moves being made by the 
government to protect our national security. He also 
( statistically the rubber picture in this coun- 
: se than was the case just prior to Pearl 
Fortunate ly, the chairman of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices rubber subcommittee, Lyndon Johnson of Texas, 
recently hanged his mind regarding the necessity 
reactivation of government synthetic rubber plants 
nd the accumulation of a sizable working inventory of 
(;R-S, and was urging such action in conferences with 


officials of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. and other 


government agencies concerned with rubber. 

Short-term leases of synthetic rubber plants under 
the Rubber Act of 1950, considered possible by Senator 
John Bricker of Ohio, who wrote the original Rubber 
Act of 1948, of which the 1950 version is an extension 
without major change, are still not possible if certain 
administrative and law interpreting agencies of the gov- 
ernment refuse to accept the Bricker interpretation of 
the law he wrote. 

With the present emphasis on war and rumors of war, 
the position of Congressional leaders concerned with the 
rubber program is also likely to become one of more 
instead of less opposition to release of government syn- 
thetic rubber plants to private industry. 

As a “voice crying in the wilderness” on this point, 
India RUBBER WorLpD would like to point out, however, 
that leasing a copolymer plant to private industry might 
provide a new source of synthetic rubber, possibly of a 
type differing to a greater or lesser degree from GR-S. 
A private firm might reactivate a standby plant for the 
production of such a new-type rubber in less time and 
with less drain on scarce raw materials than will be re- 
quired for the GR-S plant. The work of the Phillips 
Petroleum Co. in the development of polybutadiene rub- 
ber is a case in point as far as new-type rubbers that may 
supplement GR-S are concerned. There may be other 
similar developments that might come to light if com- 
mercial production in a privately leased plant could be 
achieved. There should be no question of selfish com- 
mercial interest taking precedence over the national wel- 
fare since new synthetic rubbers would be available to all 
in the event of a major emergency, as they were in the 
last war. 

The natural rubber supply, demand situation in this 
country is liable to become more instead of less dith- 
cult during the next several months. Booming domestic 
demand for rubber products plus new demands for the 
\rmed Services will probably mean consumption in ex- 
cess of new supply and a gradual depletion of stocks on 
hand. The Munitions Board semi-annual report on the 


stockpiling program calls for an acceleration of procure- 
ment and states that the natural rubber stockpile schedule 
for fiscal 1950 was “not met.” Coupled with the demand 
for natural rubber at any price is the abnormally high 
price level reached on July 24 of 45¢ a pound for No. 1 
RSS, which will have the effect of further strengthening 
the demand for the limited production and stocks of 
synthetic rubber. 

As pointed out in this column in June, the govern- 
gent agencies have been woefully slow in reacting to the 
signs pointing to the need of greatly increased synthetic 
rubber production. If private industry is willing to lease 
a copolymer plant and develop to commercial production 
a new general-purpose synthetic rubber, it should be 
allowed that opportunity now. Unless all possible plans 
for additional synthetic production are made at once, 
January, 1951, may find us again confronted with the 


spectel of “too little and too late.” 
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Extrusion Needs’ 
M. S. Greenhalgh? 


VERY development chemist, process, 

methods, or manufacturing engineer 
who is connected with the extrusion in any 
form of either plastic or rubber compounds 
is cognizant of the need of proper and 
efficient extrusion equipnient. One of the 
reasons why both rubber and plastics have 
been referred to above is because there is 
no doubt that these materials are becoming 
more and more closely related. In addition 
a goodly portion of the knowledge of ex- 
trusion equipment has been based on ex- 
perience with rubber compounds. 

Since the advent of vinyl compounds, the 
extruding business has grown by leaps and 
bounds. We have progressed from the old 
rubber extruder to the extended, double- 
extended, and multi-barreled versions— 
from the old food chopper screw to the 
torpedo, constant pitch, and diminishing 
types prevalent today. 

At the same time improvements have 
been made on the plastic compounds them- 
selves. Today we have faster and easier 
processing resins. It is necessary that we 
take full advantage of these resins for 
economical reasons. The technique of feed- 
ing the extruder in many cases has changed 
from mill-fed to granulated and, finally, 
to powder mix. Pigments, lubricants, 
fillers and plasticizers, together with the 
base resin or compound, are being added 
directly in the extruder. In short, the ex- 
truder is being required to perform tasks 
which hitherto have been performed in 
Various types of mixing equipment. 

Many questions, however, are still un- 
answered as to what is the proper and 
most efficient extruder design. It is felt by 
many that the equipment manufacturer has 
not kept abreast of the needs of industry. 
Perhaps it is also the fault of industry it- 
self for not properly presenting the prob- 
lem on a cooperative basis to the equipment 
manufacturer. 

This need not only covers the oo . 
tal design of the extruder itself, but also ¢ 
design which would be more efficient ‘acto 
a manufacturing standpoint of simplifica- 
tion of operation by the factory operator. 
It is not the intent of the author, at this 
time, either to state his opinions or at- 
tempt in any way to solve the various 
problems presented in this paper. Rather, 
the purpose is to present these problems 
so that they might be brought to the at- 
tention of the manufacturer. It might be 
that he is already aware of these troubles, 
but does not realize the extent to which 


they plague the processor. 


Screw Design 


In starting with the fundamental design, 
ere is no doubt in anyone’s mind that the 
heart of the extruder is the screw. Yet to- 


1 Tech- 
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day there is hardly any agreement through- 
out the industry as to What is the best type. 
By type is meant single- or double-pitch; 
shallow or deep cut; constant or diminish- 
ing depth; angle of pitch; width of pitch; 
blunt, knobbed, or torpedoed; and last, but 
not least, the overall length. How many 
times upon ordering an extruder has one 
been informed by the manufacturer that 
the machine includes a “standard screw”? 
Just what is a standard screw? 

Not so long ago the author personally 
inquired of a representative of one of the 
larger and more prominent extruder manu- 
facturers why a certain type of screw was 
delivered as standard equipment. The 
author was informed that confidentially the 
representative did not know. It had been 
his experience that this particular type of 
screw, to his knowledge, had never satis- 
factorily been proved, and in many cases 
he hesitated even to recommend it. It is felt 
by many that more of an engineering study 
has been made on the study of an agitator 
of a domestic washing machine than on the 
screw of an extruder. 


Screw Clearance 


important as it is, is not the 
whole answer. One important point has 
been almost totally unnoticed despite the 
fact that it has been recognized any num- 
ber of times as being the reason why a 
certain type of screw gave a good per- 
formance in one machine and = not in 
another, although the extruders were sup- 
posed to be identical to each other in 
every respect. This is the clearance between 
the screw and the barrel or sleeve. One 
can go into a great deal of theorizing on 
what the exact clearance should be and 
why. It is sufficient to say that there seems 
to be an optimum clearance which should 
be both practical and efficient from = the 
standpoint of maintenance and operation. 

In discussing the clearance and taking 
into account any slippage or scrubbing 
action which might be desirable, the finish 
of the screw and the sleeve must be con- 
sidered both from the standpoint of aiding 
in the frictional action and preventing 
decomposition of the plastic compound. 
Should either the screw or sleeve be plated 
or made from a special alloy ? 


The screw, 





Feed Holes 


Some time ago a test run was made at 
the author's plant in Bridgeport whereby 
two extruders with different types of feed 
holes were evaluated on a test run. One 
of these machines had a center feed which 
consisted of a circular hole directly over 
the screw; while the other machine had a 
rectangular side feed. The results obtained 
on this particular run were quite surprising 
Yet we have the same standardization ot 
feed holes by the manufacturer as we have 
in the case of screws. 





Screens 

One basic difference between plastic and 
rubber extrusion is the use of screens 11 
a plastic setup. The answers as to how many 
holes and the size of holes a breaker plate 
should contain and whether or not they 
should be tapered have never satisfac 
torily been answered. Furthermore the 


end of the screw and 
important, and 
definitely been 


space between the 
the breaker plate is quite 
this variable has never 
established. 

In considering the breaker plate, one has 
to take into account the screens. Nothing 
in the extruder 1s varied quite so much as 
the screens. Naturally, this is so because 
of the ease and economy with which these 
screen changes can be made. There is 
much confusion as to what mesh screens, 
the number of screens, and how they should 
be placed. One thing is certain: if the 
screw is not pe icine correctly by not 
delivering the required amount of plas- 
ticized compound, varying the screens will 
not mean a thing. 


Extruder Heads 

Traveling down the extruder from the 
feed hole, the next item is the head. The 
straight-away extruder does not have the 
problem that the cross-head extruder has. 
In common the size and the internal con- 
tour of the head are most important. This 
point is particularly true for the cross- 
head where the direction of flow of the 
compound is changed to the extent of 90 
degrees. It is quite interesting to note the 
manner in which the Germans attempted to 
solve this problem during the last war by 
designing straight-away heads _ together 
with nippled screws and also 45-degree 
cross-heads. Both of these ideas were used 
for insulating wire with thermoplastic ma- 
terials. 

In most cases where cross-head extru- 
sion is being done, a centering — is 
employed. Numerous problems concern its 
use, but most of these are purely mechan- 
ical, and the pans rece usually 
irom the operator of the extruder. This 
problem, therefore, will discussed under 
manutacturing design. 
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Fig. 1. Self-Centering Set-Up for Cross-Head 
Extrusion of Nylon Wire Coating: (L. to R.) 
Die, Nipple, and Assembled Die and Nipple 
Positioned for Placement in the Extruder 
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extrusion troubles. In addition, the ma- 
chines are better able to process new plas 
tic compounds and permit variations in the 
mixing techniques of existing compounds. 


Summary and Conclusions 
n summarizing, the most important need 
of the plastic extrusion industry 1s a more 


efficient design of screw which would take 
into consideration the importance of clear 
ances. When this has been done, then the 
major problem will have been solved. The 
solution of the other problems, such as 
heating and cooling, design of head, etc. 
can then be undertaken on the basis of the 
above results. 





Fig. 2. 


Conventional Electrically Heated Cross-Head Extruder, Showing 
Inconvenient Placement of Controls and Temperature Recorders 





MIT Conference on Properties of Plastics 


A THREE-DAY summer conference on 
the “Mechanical Properties of Plas- 
tics” was held at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, on 
June 20-22. Sponsored by the MIT Plas- 
tics Committee, the conference consisted 
of the presentation of 23 papers on re- 
search and engineering problems involved 
in determining the mechanical properties 
of plastics and in using those properties 
in engineering and architecture. Available 
abstracts of the papers are given below. 
Prot. Albert G. H. Dietz, Department of 
Building Engineering and Construction, is 
chairman of the Committee, which includes 
the following professors: E. A. Hauser, 
Department of Chemical Engineering; W. 
H. Stockmayer, Department of Chemistry : 
W. M. Murray, Department of Mechanical 
Engineering; and E. R. Schwarz, Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering (Textile 
Technology). The complete papers will 
be published in a symposium volume by 
the MIT Technology Press late this year. 


Program for Tuesday, June 20 


The Theory of Visco-Elastic Behavior 
of High Polymers. Turner Allfrey, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Static and Dynamic Properties of 
Rubber-Like Materials. E. Guth, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind. 

Reaction of Polymers and Mechanical 
Waves. W. O. Baker, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Murray Hill, N. J. 

The “equilibrium” mechanics of poly- 

een developed in the range of 
high strains. However, the molecular dis 
placements, as these and much = smaller 
strains occur, are little understood. An 
approach to determining these mechanisms 
is to strain polymers with periodic waves 
over a very wide spectrum of wave lengths, 
eventually going to frequencies comparable 


mers have 





with those of the thermal vibrations ot 
significant groups or segments in the ma- 
cromolecules. The resulting dispersion or 
resonance phenomena can then be exam- 
ined. Hence a mechanical radiation field 
can interact with the masses of elementary 
structural units as the usual electromag- 
netic field interacts with atomic and group 
charges. In general, direct interpretations 
ot this kind must be done with sheer waves 
and not only with longitudinal or ultra- 
sonic waves. Results of studies using this 
approach are discussed. 

Mechanical Properties of Plastics at 
Ultrasonic Frequencies. \V. P. Mason, 
Bell Laboratories. 

One of the most promising methods for 
investigating the types of motions that 
polymers can undergo is to determine their 
reaction to mechanical waves. The most 
information can be obtained when long 
polymer chains are dissolved in a solvent, 
for then the interchain and intrachain re- 
actions can be separated as the dilution of 
the solution is increased. The added stiff 
ness caused by the dissolved polymers is 
more readily detected and measured when 
shear rather than longitudinal waves are 
used. With liquids, the torsional crystal 
and the reflection of shear waves at a 
solid-liquid interface are used to evaluate 
the shear viscosity and shear elasticity of 
the liquid. When these methods are ap 
plied to dilute solutions of polyisobutylene, 
they indicate three relaxation ranges ten- 
tatively identified as the configurational 
relaxation range, an interchain reaction, 
and a_ relaxation associated with the 
freezing of the chain joints. 

When these shear methods are applied 
to pure polymers of small molecular weight 
the presence of a  quasi-configurational 
shear elasticity is shown which is relaxed 
by the shear viscosity of the liquid for 
frequencies under 100 kilocycles. A second 
relaxation occurs in the megacycle range 
and for higher frequencies the liquid acts 
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as a crystalline sold. When polymers 
occur in the form of solids. two new 
nethods have been devised for measuring 
the longitudinal and shear wave velocities 
nd attenuations. One method, of the 
ptical type, utilizes a Debye-Sear cell; 
vhile the other method is a modification 
of an ultrasonic pulsing system for solid 
samples. These methods check satisfac- 
torily and have been used to determine the 
mechanical! properties of nylon and_ poly- 
ethylene. 

The Usefulness of Basic Mechanical 
Properties in the Evaluation of Plastic 
Materials. R. Buchdahl and L. E. Niel- 
sen, Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

The objectives in a study of the me- 
chanical properties of plastics are: (1) to 
obtain information which defines the “ap- 
plicability” of the material; and (2) to ob- 
tain information which will relate the me- 
chanical properties to the molecular struc- 
ture and composition of the material. It 
is shown that many of the common or 
standard test methods are ill suited to 
achieve either objective, and the need and 
advantages of less conventional, but more 
basic physical measurements are demon- 
strated. 

Methods to measure certain basic me- 
chanical a including dynamic 
elastic modulus and damping, and viscous 
and visco- -elastic compliance, are briefly 
described. By using specific examples, it 
is shown how such data can be employed 
to achieve the above two objectives. 

Mechanical Properties of Linear Am- 
orphous Polymers. R. PD. Andrews, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Linear amorphous polymers, such as 
polyisobutylene. polystyrene, and poly- 
methyl methacrylate, show a_ continuous 
transition from liquids to relatively rigid 
materials as molecular weight increases. 
In addition these materials characteristical- 
lv exist in a glassy state below a certain 
“transition” temperature range and in a 
rubbery elastoviscous state above that range. 

The  elastoviscous properties of poly- 
isobutylene above its transition range 
have been investigated in some detail by 
measurements of stress relaxation. This 
material exhibits a broad distribution of 
relaxation times, and the eflects of tem- 
perature and molecular weight on this 
distribution have been investigated, and 
certain simple regularities observed. Re- 
sults obtained in the direction of relating 
flow viscosity, creep, and vibration data 
with stress relaxation data for this ma- 
terial will also be discussed. 


Papers Scheduled for Wednesday, June 21 


Flow Markings in Polymeric Solids. 
Waller George and George Irwin, Naval 
Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 

The development of localized plastic 
flowing in sheet specimens of polymeric 
solids is described in terms of character- 
istic flow figures or markings. These 
markings appear after the elapse of a time 
interval or “delay time” following the ap- 
plication of loads to the specimen. The 
markings grow in time into geometrical 
configurations which become unstable and 
collapse into local necking, plastic shock 
waves, and other gross localizations of 
flowing. 

A parallel is drawn between the collapse 
of these markings and the collapse of 
“creepy” cracks when they have reached 
their critical size. The subsequent initia- 
tion of plastic shock waves which traverse 
the specimen is described in terms of the 
Taylor-Karman plastic wave theory. Pos- 
sible similarities between flow figures and 
craze markings will be discussed. Films 
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will be shown illustrating the flowing 
processes in polyamide films. 

Injection Molding of Polystyrene. 
R. S. Spencer, Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. 

The sequence of events during an injec- 
tion molding cycle of operation is broken 
down into the following steps: (1) “dead” 
time during which the plunger moves 
forward without flow of polymer from the 
nozzle; (2) filling the mold; (3) “pack- 
ing” the mold; (4) discharge from the 
mold; (5) sealing the mold; (6) sealed 
cooling ; (7) opening the mold; (8) the 
time during which the mold stands open; 
and (9) closing the mold for the next 
cycle. Ynce this breakdown has been 
made, many of the phenomena encountered 
during molding become subject to quali- 
tative and/or quantitative theoretical 
treatment. 

The formation of many types of defects 
in molded articles may be associated with 
certain of these steps in the molding pro- 
cess, including surface blemishes, sink 
marks, internal bubbles, and frozen-in 
strains. In many cases careful considera- 
tion of the origin of these defects leads to 
suggestions for corrective action. Briet 
mention is also made of the manner in 
which these concepts may be unified, to- 
gether with consideration of cycle times, 
into a graphical picture of the molding 
process. This picture permits definition 
or such ideas as optimum molding condi- 
tions and comparative moldabilities of 
polymers. 

Complex Stressing of Polymers. I. L. 
Hopkins, Bell Laboratories. 

Biaxial stressing of polyethylene has 
been shown to cause brittle fractures in 
material which exhibited cold drawing 
under uniaxial stress. This paper presents 
further data on polyethylenes, including 
the change in biaxial tensile properties 
with molecular weight over a homologous 
series; an analysis of conditions at the 
yield line as it progresses from the center 
to the edge of the test diaphragm; and 
discussion of the behavior of polyethylene 
in terms of stress theories. 

The forms of the biaxial stress-strain 
curves for other materials are shown, in- 
cluding polytetrafluoroethylene which ex- 
hibits inter-granular failure, and poly 
ethylene terephthalate which was oriented 
before the test. Frozen Hevea rubber and 
other materials will also be discussed. 

Fracture Appearance in Plastics. J. A. 
Kies, Naval Research Laboratory. 

Fractures in plastics were compared 
with those in other materials, including 
metals and minerals. Photomicrographs 
were prepared to illustrate those mor- 
phological features resulting from the 
operation of flaws and other fracture ele- 
ments which travel at different local speeds 
and then combine along level difference 
lines. Any fracture can be descriptively 
defined as an activation of flaws and the 
coalescence of holes spreading from them. 
Separation is otherwise only by flow. In 
ductile materials the holes tend to be 
spherical or ellipsoidal; while brittle ma- 
terials show holes more disk-like in the 
early stages. 

It is suggested that fracture studies may 
find some use in quality control of plastics 
as they already have in metals. The macro- 
and micro-structure of the fracture, par- 
ticularly the latter, are strongly influenced 
by the total available elastic energy and 
its rate of possible expenditure in relation 
to the work required to propagate the 
fracture. Formulae given can be used to 
predict fast or slow fracture in plates. 

Flow and Fracture Characteristics of 
Polymethyl Methacrylate. W. J. Gailus, 
MIT. 


The first section of this paper deals with 
the further development of an established 
theory to explain the mechanical behavior 
of linear amorphous polymers in terms of 
a physical characterization of the molecular 
structure. The theory makes the assump- 
tion that the force of retraction (or the 
stress in simple tension) originates entirely 
from the entropy change on stretching, and 
the change in internal energy with elonga- 
tion is assumed to be negligible. Deforma- 
tion is assumed to proceed at a constant 
volume. This theory incorporates the effect 
of time as a variable and permits specity- 
ing the visco-elastic nature of linear poly- 
mers. 

The second section deals with the ex- 
perimental verification of the expression 
obtained and, in addition, with exper- 
imental work on the physical behavior of 
linear polymers as represented by methyl 
methacrylate. 

Creep and Relaxation Properties of 
Polymethyl Methacrylate. Steven Yur- 
enka, MIT. 

Recent advances in the science of high 
polymers have resulted in the development 
of theories which permit interpretation of 
the properties Of plastics in terms of molec- 
ular quantities. These theories make pos- 
sible evaluation of some of the molecular 
constants required to correlate satisfactor- 
ily the physical and chemical behavior of a 
plastic with the properties of the molecules 
of which it is composed. The present paper 
demonstrates the application of relaxation 
and creep data of polymethyl methacrylate 
to the Tobolsky-Ering theory of mechanical 
properties of high polymers for the purpose 
of determining certain molecular constants 
characteristic of this polymer. The creep 
and relaxation data, together with tests at 
constant rates of strain, may be conven- 
iently plotted on three dimensional stress- 
strain-time diagrams, thus developing a sur- 
face which gives an indication of the behav- 
ior of polymethyl methacrylate under any 
combination of stress, strain, or time. 

The Effect of Molecular Weight Dis- 
tribution on the Stress-Strain Properties 
of Polymethyl Methacrylate. FE. A. 
Hauser and E. E. Patterson, MIT. 

Most basic research in the high poly- 
meric field is handicapped by the small 
quantities of material available for phy- 
sical testing. A primary object of this in- 
vestigation was the development of phy- 
sical testing equipment and techniques 
suitable for small quantities of material. 
\ second object was the utilization of 
these methods in an investigation of the 
effect of molecular weight distribution on 
the physical properties of polymethyl metha 
crylate. The physical properties investi 
gated were those obtained from the ten 
sile type of stress-strain test ; 

Films were formed from a wide varia- 
tion of molecular weights of both the 
fractionated and unfractionated material. 
An investigation of the variation of ten- 
sile properties as a function of molecular 
weight and, molecular weight distribution 
was carried out. No variation of the 
stress-strain behavior was observed with 
molecular weight distribution except for 
the break point. Attempts to correlate the 
ultimate stress and - with molecular 
weight are successful when number average 
values of molecular weights are used. No 
significant variation of the physical prop- 
erties was observed at a higher number 
average molecular weight than 60,000. 

The effect of molecular orientation on 
cules on the Mechanical Properties of 
Polvstyrene. R. G. Cheatham, MIT. 

The effect of molecular orientation on 
the mechanical and physical properties of 
high polymeric materials has long proved 
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an interesting consideration. The pro- 
unced improvement of certain properties 
in rubber imposed by orientation processes 
can be attributed to crystallization. The 
improvement of certain properties of amor- 





n rial 1, } won rc 
laterials due to orientation proc- 


however, cannot be so easily ex- 
XN-ray diffraction studies on 
polystyrene show that crystallization does 
not occur, but rather a fibrous lamellar 
tructure is created. The fact that some 

ion is imposed is brought out in 

udies, and the 
ngth, etc., 


tributed to 





increase 1n 
can partially be at- 

this. It has been determined, 
however, that the i varlous pro- 
perties passes through a maximum, and 
that after a certin degree of stretching a 
decrease in maximum stress is observed. 
It seems, therefore, that the stretching not 
aligns the random cl ot mole- 
cular structure, but also canes the 
localizing effect of surface flaws 





crease in 
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penaenion Properties of Rigid Plas- 
tics. Rober Burns, Bell Laboratories. 


Phis paper discusses the principal cate- 


plastics in terms of their 





hanical 
satisfactory per- 
conventional engineering 
molding compounds have 
— ition, the author at- 
tempts to emphasize only those properties 


parts where mec 


integrity is essential to 


Since 





received 


ot each rts ‘of plastics which are unique 
hich will exert a strong influence 
m the plastic part’s behavior in service. 
Such properties as deformation under load 
Id How), stress release, maximum ser- 


vice temperature, and related rheologic 





phet are included as “mechanical 
prop on the basis that they have a 
proto effect on form. stability, which 
Is of the essence in precision structural 


applications. Crazing and cracking, though 





not mecl anical in the strict sense of the 
word, are included for the same reason. 

Bestentour Mechanical Properties of 
Polyethylene and Other Non-Rigid 


Plastics. k H. Carey, Bakelite Division, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 





ndamental and practical mechan- 












ical | ot various molecular-weight 
Pp iIvet vlene resins have bee studied by 
ns of torsional torque-deflection curves 
and tension stress-strain curves over a 
wide temperature range. The _ stiffness 
properties have been evaluated with good 
accuracy from 4c ‘ addition, 
an arbitrary e] been de- 
fine ler t 1 strain at 
rie mini 
ec Ve Ml ; 
ith molecular weight. 


the properties ot polyett vlene are com- 











al or ¢ lastor meric material, 

it re me resembles some non-fer- 
rous metals. This comparison is inferred 
Irom its crystalline nature, stress-strain 
d . and the stress corrosion cracking 
( meno! The effect ot nolecular 


MA stress corrosion cracking is il- 
lustrated by tensile tests conducted in cor- 
rosive medi 

Plastics- —— Laminates. G. H. Clark 
Formica Co., Cincinnati, O. 
his paper will discuss the different 
1 encountered in making laminates 
by comparison with articles made by the 
molding process. The paper also will out- 
line the properties of some of the newer 
laminates being offered in the fields using 
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nelamine and. silicone resins. The pro- 
gram adopted by the laminated plastics 
industry during the war and continued up 
to the present by wav of the Johns Hop- 
kins test project will be described, to- 
gether with its effect on the industry's 
products. Also included will be a deserip- 
tion of the current situation in the decora- 
tive laminates used architecturally and for 
utility purposes, with stress on the need 
of developing new materials. 

Engineering Adhesives. I-. M. Rein- 
hart, National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington. 

Protective and Decorative Industrial 
Finishes. M. R. Euverard, Interchemical 
Corp.. Bound Brook, N. J. 

This paper, general in nature, reviews 
the entire problem that must be consid- 
ered by the formulator in developing an 
industrial finish or a coating for architec- 
tural purposes for any given end-usage. 
The paper outlines the reasons for using 
protective or decorative coatings and dis- 
cusses the many variables that must be 
considered in formulating a coating. Per- 
formance characteristics of coatings are 
also considered. The last portion ot the 
paper describes recently developed test 
methods which afford a high degree of 
accuracy in determining certain attributes 
of coatings and coating materials as well 
as related products. Included are methods 
for determining both wet and dry _ film 
thickness, elastic properties, viscosity, and 
surface tension. 

Synthetic Textiles in Automobiles. N. 
J. Rakas, National Automotive Fibers, 
Inc., Trenton, N. J. 


Developments in Coated Fabrics and 


Films by the Quartermaster Corps. 
Ladislav Boor, Philadelphia Quartermas 
ter Depot, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The behavior of the synthetic resin 
coatings used in rainwear during the war 
is discussed. One source of deterioration 
was identified as microbiological attack on 
oil-type plasticizers, resulting in_ stiffening 
and tendering of the coated fabrics. Ex 
perimental work on fungicidal and bac- 
tericidal additives to prevent this form ot 
deterioration is described. The pattern ot 
deterioration of a coated fabric by the 
four other common degrading factors 
(light, heat, moisture, and air) was stud- 
ied. Test procedures for measuring the 
most significant properties are described, 
and the simulation of the effects of outdoor 
weathering is dealt with. 

The principal variables in the synthesis 
of a coated fabric are considered, and the 
effect of each variable on major physical 
properties are tabulated. sa most impor- 
tant variable was found to be the modulus 
of the coating, and its effect on tear prop 
erties is illustrated. The importance of 
behavior of plastic film under biaxal stress 
is discussed, and typical test data made 


under uniaxial and biaxial tension are 
shown. : 
Resistance of Plastics to Various 


Service Conditions. G. M. Kline, National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Twenty-Five Examples of Reinforced 
Plastics Produced at Low Pressure, 
with Matching Engineering Data on 
Each. L. S. Meyer, Western Products, 
Inc., Newark, O. 





Letter to the Editor 


July 20, 1950. 
EDITOR, 
India RupBER Wor tp, 
New York, N. Y. 
DEAR SIR: 


R‘ ADING the article, “Controversial 
Points on Extrusion,” in the June is- 
sue, I throught that it might be of value to 
point out several points where = Mr. 
Buechen’s experience, or his interpreta- 
tion differ from my own. I wish to specify 
that the ideas presented represent my 
own opinion and are not necessarily 
shared by other members of the firm | 
represent. 

[ will present my comments in_ the 
same order as the subject matter appears 
in the article. 

The defense of the double flight or the 
single into double flight screw is under- 
standable because such screws have jong 
been standard equipment, particularly in 
the wire industry, and one is naturally 
‘luctant to abandon a design that has 
such a long and valuable history. The fact 
remains, however, that competitive condi- 
tions are forcing greater demands upon 
extruder capacity, and that when worm 
speeds and production demands are in- 
creased such screws show definite de- 


ficiencies. 

The following applies particularly to 
the single into double design. Despite Mr. 
Buechen’s statement that variation in the 
output of the two flights can only occur 
when the screw is incompletely filled or 
not uniformly machined, such variations 
with resulting pulsations frequently appear 
when the machine is pushed for capacity. 
These pulsations may be due to incom- 
plete filling of the grooves near the feed 
end, but even with a full worm the way in 


which plastic materials travel through the 
machine may cause differences in flow 
through the two grooves. Contrary to the 
way rubber or paste-type compounds pro- 
gress, dry extruded plastics do not roll 
through the grooves as a mass, but slide 
along with only local turbulence, often 
for the greatest part of the extruder 
length. The result is that the part of the 
material immediately in front of the ad- 
vancing land contains the stock that has 
had the most contact with the cylinder 
wall. The land scrapes the stock sticking 
to the cylinder off and accumulates it 
against the land. This means that often 
well past the middle of the machine the 
part of the stock against the advancing 
land is hotter and softer than that in the 
rest of the groove. If the groove is split 
at this point the hot stock goes into one 
groove, and the cooler into the other. This 
situation is aggravated by the character- 
istic of plastic flow that a small difference 
in the resistance of two alternative paths 
makes a much greater difference in the 
amount flowing through the two paths 
than would be expected from experience 
with ordinary fluid flow. In general, when 
production or performance troubles ap 
pear in an operation using a double flight 
screw, they can be alleviated by remov 
ing all, or most, of one land, or by re- 
placing with a single-flight screw 

Under screw materials, in spite of 
common opinion, I tend to doubt the value 
of plating the screw. A properly resistant 
alloy well-finished will give as good per- 
formance, without the hazard of loosening 
of the chrome plate and contamination of 
the stock. 

In the discussion of craze or hairline 
cracks of Xalloy liners, it is never wrong 
to recommend replacement of a liner that 
shows damage. We have, however, had 
customers that reported such cracks years 
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ago and have operated the machines for 
a long time with the liner cracks, with- 
out any evidence of trouble. 

It is evident that the extended emphasis 
on cylinder cooling under cylinder temp 
eratures, followed by an emphasis on the 
advantages of conducted versus frictional 
heat in the next section, shows a_ basic 
contusion about where the heat in an 
extruder really comes from. Heat balance 
studies show that this heat comes from 
friction, in overwhelming proportions. To 
demonstrate what I mean without undue 
length, take the 2!2-inch extruder whose 
capacity was calculated in Figure 4. of 
the Buechen article. This machine pro 
duced 90 pounds per hour and would pre 
sumably be driven by a 10 h.p. motor. 
Assuming a 90% efficiency for drive and 
motor, the power converted to heat in 
the extruder per hour is equivalent to 

10) x 0:9 x 2546 23,000 B. T: U: of 

frictional heat. 

The heat required for 90 pounds of an 
average plastic to raise it from room 
temperature of 80° F. to an extrusion 
temperature of 380° F., assuming a very 
liberal heat capacity of 0.5 B. T. U. per 
pound, per ° F., would be 

90 x 300 x 0.5 13:500' Be LT. WW. 

In other words, the frictional heat is 
more than enough to do all the heating 
required with about 10,000 B. T. U.’s 
left over. This case is probably an ex- 
aggerated one, but, in general, the net 
heat input to the stock by conduction is 
very little; the plastic is heated by fric- 
tion regardless of make or design of ex- 
truder. The function of the temperature 
control system of an extruder is redis- 
tribution of heat, not net addition. 

I do not want these comments to be 
taken as depreciation of the value of the 
article, but merely as an indication that 
controversial poiits are indeed contro- 
versial. 

Yours truly, 

THEODORE KRESSER, 
New England Representative, 

National Erie Corp. 





Rulan, Flame-Retarding Plastic 


ULAN, a new flame-retarding plastic 

for use in high-quality insulation, is 
being offered to the wire and cable and 
electrical industries by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, 
Del. Now available in commercial quanti- 
ties, the plastic was developed in the lab- 
oratories of the company’s polychemicals 
department. Whereas flammability has 
been a characteristic disadvantage ot 
plastics possessing good electrical prop- 
erties, tests with Rulan have shown that 
it will not burn after the flame has been 
removed. Neither will it drip when molten, 
a further advantage since hot plastic drip- 
pings are liable to start other fires. 

The electrical properties of Rulan are 
comparable, although not equivalent, to 
those of polyethylene. Its power factor 
over a wide range of frequencies is 0.002, 
the same as polyethylene, but its dielectric 
constant is 2.7, as compared with less 
than 2.5 for polyethylene. The new insula- 
tion is non-tracking, retajns its electrical 
properties after immersion in water for 
long periods at elevated temperatures, has 
excellent low temperature properties, and 
good mechanical properties, it is said. 
Rulan can be extruded on to wire at high 
speeds and can also be injection molded. 
Molded electrical parts and extruded tape 
are being developed for uses where flam- 
mability may be involved. 
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Curved Polyethylene Extrusions Produced 
by New Process 


Extrusion of Curved Shapes 


A TECHNIQUE for producing curved 
shapes by extrusion has been devel 
oped by Anchor Plastics Co., New York, 
N. Y. Patent applications on the process 
have been filed, and the company has been 
granted United States patent No. 2,503,813 
on a particular application of this process. 
This application consists of a ring and 
sleeve assembly for mounting and electri- 
cally insulating metal television picture 
tubes and is already being widely used. 
While this particular product is made of 
\eroflex polyethylene because of its low 
loss factor, the technique of curved ex- 
trusions is applicable to any of the thermo- 
plastics being extruded commercially. 





SPE Sections Close Season 


HE Miami Valley Section, SPE, con- 
cluded its 1949-1950 season with its 
third annual picnic and outing June 16 at 
Terrace Park Country Club, Milford, O. 
The afternoon program included a_ golf 
tournament, with 25 members participating, 
and softball and horseshoe pitching con- 
tests. The outing concluded with a dinner 
attended by 42 members and guests, fol- 
lowed by a showing of a sports film. 
Prize winners in the golf tournament 
were blind bogey, Martin Kasch, Kurz- 
Kasch, Inc., and vice president of the 
Section; low gross and low net, James 
Beachler; and high gross and high net, 
Richard Bice, Formica Insulation Co. In 
the horseshoe pitching contest, prizes 
were won by S. D. Marcey, National 
Cash Register Co., and Arthur Fischer, 
Kurz-Kasch. Door prizes went to Nick 
Backscheider, Recto Molded Products, 
Co., G. Ptau, Plastic Molding Corp., and 
Charles Selz, Kurz-Kasch. Arrangements 
for the outing were made by a committee 
headed by Merle Nelson and Jack Baxter. 
The Section will begin the new season 
with a picnic and outing to be held early 
in September at Old River Park, Dayton 


Fire Problems with Plastics Manufacturing 


season of the 


The final meeting 
Cleveland-Akron Section took 
June 23 at Bowen's Restaurant, Cleveland, 
QO. Approximately 45 members and guests 
heard Matthew M. Braidech, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, discuss “Fire 
Problems in Plastics Production.” 

The speaker emphasized the need of 
proper plant construction, storage of raw 
and finished materials, and plant house- 
keeping in preventing fires and the need 
of special safeguards to keep fires under 
control should they occur. Mr. Braidech 
also pointed out that close cooperation 


place on 





should exist between pl 








departments with regard to assistance 

times of emergency. The speaker stated 
that many lives have been lost S 
sarily because of improper 2 
methods in chemical plants owing to lack 
of knowledge of conditions in the plant by 


the local fire department. 





New Vinyl Adhesive 
INYL-HESIVE, a new adhesive fot 


bonding all flexible vinyl formulation 
to paper, pressboard, cardboard, 
felt, and other porous surtaces, has beet 


developed by Thomas W. Dunn Co., New 


York, N. The new adhesive is a 
water thinnable emulsion-type — product 
that can be applied by brushing or with 
conventional equipment. Its m-stainins 
properties are such as to reduce to ai 
absolute minimum the number of rejects 
resulting from discoloration of the vinyl 
by the adhesive. The dried bond 
tremely resistant to aliphatic 


bons, oils, greases, 
tion caused by bacteria and 
the adhesive is relatively non-tox1 


useful for food packaging. 








Reet Vinyl Film 

HE trade name Reet has been adopted 

for the unsupported vinyl film and 
sheeting made by Ross & Roberts, Inc., 
New York. At the same time Vice Presi- 
dent A. V. Roberts announced tha 
company’s new plant at Stratford, Conn., 
is now on a full production schedule for 
Reet film and sheeting, and full operations 
are also continuing at the firm’s West 
Haven, Conn., plant. A new line of em- 
bossed vinyl was scheduled for produc- 
tion by mid-July. The first pattern plan- 
ned is a taffeta and will be tollowed 
by moire, herringbone, and other patterns 


t the 








PMMA and MCA Merge 


ie REGULAR meetings late in June the 
Manufacturmg Chemists -\ssociation 
Inc.. and the Plastic Materials Manutfac 
turers Association, Inc., voted unanimously 


to consolidate. \ new associatio 
the name of the Manufacturing 
\ssociation, Inc., has now beet 

under the laws of New Yor! 
nembers ot the former associations — be 








come members of the new irporatiot 

\ll the officers of MCA electec 
for the vear 1950-51 Phe jo d associa 
tions will continue to coordinate activities 


of plastic materials manutacturet 
formed by PMMA in the past. In overall 
industry the plastics manutac- 
turers will operate as a » witl 
MCA; the former PMMA directors will 
act as a steering committee for such pl 
tic activities 

The Washington, D. C., oftices of the 
merged in the neat 


\ssociation sec 
ier 


problems, 


associations will be 
future. M. F. Crass, Jr., 

retary, will be in charge ot this oftice, 
and F. H. Carman will continue to direct 
| 


the plastics programs. General trade asso 
ciation matters common to all chemical 
manufacturing will now be combined for 


the entire membership 








Scientific and Technical Activities 


ASTM Committee D-11 Holds Annual Meeting at Atlantic City 


S A irt of the annual meeting of 
A the parent society, Committee D-11 
I I al Like Materials 
Society for Testing Ma- 
: Ff 
l 


d= Rubber 





terials he tings of its several sub- 
( tees and of the full Committee in 
\ tic City, N. J., on June 28, 29, and 
30. Chairma Simo Collier, Johns 
Manville Corp., presided at the meeting 
f the Committee and at the meeting of 





subcommittee 
June 29, as 

ter, B. F. Good 
D-I1. 


y committee and 


no t 
ot 


he advisor 
airmen n the evel 


sisted by A. W. Carpe 





rich Co., secretary of 


D-11 and Advisory Committee Meetings 

meeting of Committee D-11 on 
ne 30 and as a result of the meeting of 
he advisory committee and subcommittee 
chairmen’s meeting of the evening before 


the tollowing 





taken: 

inating com- 
Firestone Tire & 
slate of officers 
members for the 


actions were 

The chairman of the nom 
mittee, L. V. Cooper, 
Rubber Co., reported a 
ind advisory committee 


period until the next biennial election. 
With no further nominations from the 
floor the candidates were unanimously 
elected as follows chairman, Mr. Collier ; 
vice chairman, H. Bimmerman, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; secretary, 


Mr. Carpenter; other advisory committee 
members, H. E. Outcault, St. Joseph Lead 


Co., R. A. Schatzel, Rome Cable Corp., 


Mr. Cooper, and R. F. Tener, National 
Bureau of Standards 

In connection with the interests of 
members of Committees D-20 on Plastics, 
D-9 on Electric Insulation, and D-11 on 











Rubber in vin) materials, the 
juestion as to where the line of jurisdic- 
tion of these three committees on the 


hould be had 


ne Ooc 


arisen among 
The Society 
of jurisdiction 


1 
Invi plastic s 





he officers of 


is intormed th: 














1s necessary as 1 a present cross- 
representation remains effective, and ap- 

for this method of handling the 
problem has been received from head- 
quarters of the Society. 

The formation of an ASTM committee 
to prepz specifications for various types 
f floor covering comprising asphalt and 
rubber tile, and plastics and cork com- 

i being considered by the 

voted approval of the for 

*+h a committee and will be 

it and, in addition, takes 

position that all matters having to 

lo with rubber foor covering materials 
hould be referred to D-11. 

Committee D-14 on Adhesives has re- 
quested jurisdiction over specifications for 


resin 


bonded brake 
at dle d bv 


linings, at present 
subcommittee 21 of D-11, but 


it was voted that the headquarters of the 
Society should be informed that D-11 
saw no reason for making such a change 


The ‘meeting of the International 
Standards Organization, ISO Technical 
Committee 45-Rubber, previously scheduled 
for Monday and Tuesday, October 9 and 
10, in Cleveland, O., with Committee 
D-11 as the has been changed at the 
request of the international organization 
to Akron, O., for the week beginning 
October 16. This meeting will have a five- 
day program with Monday, October 16, 
devoted to the subiects of hardness, 


host, 
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stress-strain, and tensile strength; October 
17, aging, abrasion, and ply adhesion; 
October 18, the grading of natural rubber; 
() 


ctober 19, flex cracking and latex 
specifications; and October 20, bonding 
ot rubber to metal, dynamic _ testing, 


classification of rubber by physical tests, 
and consideration of the long-term) pro- 
gram ot Technical Committee 45. 
Committee D will not have a_ fall 
meeting, but its subcommittee chairmen 


on sections devoted to subjects on the 

agenda of the ISO meeting have been 
, ‘ ; 

asked to attend the Akron meeting and 


to be prepared to answer any questions on 
\merican methods of test or specifica- 
tions on their particular subjects that may 
be asked by the foreign visitors. Thr 
meeting will be held in the Mayflower. 

Mr. Cooper has been appointed general 
chairman on arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of the visiting technicians. 

No immediate plans for the symposium 
on the significance of test results con- 
sidered at the March, 1950, meeting of 
D-11 were made, but it will be the duty of 
each subcommittee chairman to prepare 
information on the significance of the 
tests under his jurisdiction for possible 
future use 
Subcommittee Meetings 

Subcommittee 2—Belting. M. G. 
Schoch, Jr., Hewitt-Robins, Inc., chair- 
man. Proposed revisions in the tentative 
methods of testing flat rubber belting to 
replace D-378-41 were discussed and were 


recommended for letter ballot on this 
adoption. Consideration of the machine 
method of adhesion testing was not com- 
pleted, and it was decided that the present 


revisions would not be held up. 
Subcommittee 3—Rubber Thread. J. 

J. Allen, Firestone, chairman. The re- 

sults of the round-robin test program 


among eight cooperating laboratories to 
determine the reproducibility of specific 
gravity and modulus values were ex- 


bigther, and 


laboratories, 


amined 


tween 


poor agreement be- 
particularly with the 
tests on the fine sizes, was noted. Difficulty 
in obtaining se rn removal of soap- 
stone 1s considered the main cause for the 
poor agreement between specific gravity 
values. Another round-robin program 
using the pycnometer and solution methods 
is to be run. 

Pp oor 


was also 


agreement between laboratories 
evident in the modulus values 
determined by the inclined plane tester 
and Method B of the new _ proposed 
method of tests for thread rubber. Test 
results with the inclined plane tester were 
lower than with the second method, and 
another round-robin program of testing 
for this value is also to be made. In addi- 
tion, modulus results using Method A, 
which employs constant load, will be ob- 
tained. 

Subcommittee 4—Rubber Protective 


Equipment. Gordon Thompson, Elec- 
tric Testing Laboratories, Inc., chair- 
man. The four ASTM and ASA speci- 
fications for rubber insulating line hose, 
insulator hoods, insulating blankets and 
sleeves adopted in 1949 are now in use. 
\ 16-page pamphlet containing — these 
specifications is available from the ASTM 


headquarters. 


\s soon as the revision ot the specifi- 
cation for electrical workers’ rubber 
gloves, D-120-40, is completed, a round- 
robin test program will be run. Thickness 
limits for the three grades of such gloves 
for the proof-voltage test will be included 
in the new revision. A fourth grade, i.e, 
for low distribution voltage use, is being 
urged for inclusion in the specification, 
but no action is contemplated until senti- 


ment has crystallized) further on this 
grade. 
Subcommittee 5—Insulating Wire 


and Cable. J. T. Blake, Simplex Wire 
& Cable Co., chairman. Minor changes 
in specifications were voted. The method 
for the determination of dielectric resist- 
ance temperature coefficient is being with- 
drawn trom specifications recommended 
for adoption so that further study on this 
method may be made. Also, the specifica- 
tions for polyethylene power cable and 
Butyl rubber insulation are to be studied 
further by the subcommittee. 


For cables over 1 KV A, class C strand- 
ing is recommended. Wire and_ cable 
specifications more than three years old 


are recommended for adoption by the 

\merican Standards Association. 

Subcommittee 6—Packings. F. C. 
Thorn, Garlock Packing Co., chairman. 
The section headed by C. K. Chatten, 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, submitted a com- 
prehensive report on the several types of 
equipment used in determining stress re- 
laxation properties of rubber and on the 
results of a series of round-robin tests to 
decide if the several machines gave the 
same answer. Of the 11 devices surveyed, 
three were considered to have merit for 
use in a further testing program: the beam 
balance machine, the Garlock compression 
set plate assembly, and the Farnam-Cole 
relaxometer. The report recommended that 
the subcommittee undertake a program of 
testing using gaskets of the type required 
for bolted flanges, supplemented by tests 
using the beam balance machine, the re- 
laxometer, and other appropriate instru- 
ments. The so-called “cold-to-coid” pro- 
cedure was considered to simulate service 
conditions more closely than other pro- 
cedures and is recommended for use in 
these tests. 

The subcommittee chairman reported 
that a survey showed that seven out of 
eight persons object to the use of a %-inch 
stock pellet for compression and relaxa- 
tion testing in place of actual gasketing 
material. Sentiment is in favor of plyed- 
up commercial gasketing material. 

The need of a stress-relaxation test for 
all ASTM committees dealing with elas- 
tomeric materials was pointed out. 

Subcommittee 6 has decided not to pro- 
ceed further with this work but to await 
the preparation of an overall stress re- 
laxation test and then consider its adop- 
tion or modification for packing materials. 
A proposed tentative method of test for 
compressibility and recovery of gasketing 
was approved by letter ballot. 

Subcommittee 10—Physical Tests. 
L. V. Cooper, chairman. No meeting of 
this subcommittee was held, but the chair- 
man reported that the new revised D-412 
on the Tension Testing of Vulcanized 
Rubber was in print in the new Committee 
D-11 book out in June. No further report 
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Methods of 
Testing 


on the revision of D-15 on 
umple Preparation for Physical 
of Rubber Products was available. 
Subcommittee 11—Chemical Analysis. 
W. P. Tyler, B, F. Goodrich Research 
Center, chairman. No meeting of this 
subcommittee took place, but a communi- 
cation from the chairman stated that the 
revision of D-297 on Methods of Chemical 


Analysis of Rubber Products had been 
completed, and preprint copies are now 
ome a8 le. 

Subcommittee 12—Crude Natural 


Rubber. N. Bekkedahl, National Bureau 
of Standards, chairman. The method ot 


the B. F. Goodrich Co. for determining 
dirt and foreign matter in natural rubber 
was submitted for examination and com- 
ment. The method of the American plant 
of the Dunlop company, which consists of 
straining one ton of rubber through a 
strainer with a screen having openings 


0.020-inch in diameter and noting any re- 
duction in rate, was described. A reduc- 
tion in straining rate was followed by de- 
termination of the amount of dirt on the 
strainer screen. The importance of the 
proper sampling technique in connection 
with this or any other test on natural rub- 
ber was discussed, and among the several 
sources of assistance in this connection 
were mentioned the mathematical statisti- 
cians of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the ASTM statistical group, 
and Fairfield Smith, formerly with the 
Malayan Rubber Research Institute and 
at present at the Institute of Statistics, 
Raleigh, N. C. A section for the prepara- 
tion of a method of test for dirt in natural 
rubber was authorized. 

There was much discussion of the proper 
compound and accelerator combination re- 
quired for natural rubber evaluation work, 
and a motion was made and approved to 
form a section to study compounding for- 


mulae and test procedures for crude nat- 
ural rubber. It will be the duty of this 
section first to determine whether or not 


the official markings on the bales of rub- 
ber produced in French Indo-China de- 
scribe properly the physical properties of 
the rubber after arrival in this country. 
The section shall also collaborate with the 
rubber producers of Indo-China in study- 
ing the French system of classification of 
rubber and then decide whether or not it 
is in agreement with this system of grading. 

A letter from W. J. Sears, executive 
vice president, The Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Inc., expre ‘ssing the interest 
of that organization in the laboratory test- 
ing of natural rubber was read. 

Representation at the Akron meeting of 
ISO Technical Committee 45 on Rubber 
on October 18, at which the grading of 
natural rubber is to be discussed, was de- 
cided upon. Members of the subcommittee 
Wishing to attend this meeting should con- 
tact Mr. Carpenter, secretary of Commit- 
tee D-11. 

Subcommittee 14—Abrasion Tests. R. 
F. Tener, chairman. A discussion of 
angle versus crescent specimens for tear 
testing, with special reference to the re- 
cent publications of J. M. Buist, Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., Manchester, 
England, was held, and F. L. Graves, Am- 
erican Cyanamid Co., was delegated to 
prepare for publication a rebuttz ul of Buist’s 
criticism of the angle specimen.' 

Sherman Doner, Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., reported that the 42 abrasion samples 
from Office of Rubber Reserve had finally 
been distributed, after coding, to the sev- 


eral cooperating laboratories for evalua- 

1This rebuttal appears on page 534 of this issue 
of India RupBperR Wortp. Epiror. 

2 See India RupBperR Wortp, Nov., 1948, p. 205. 
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tion. Some difficulty with the 
some of the samples had been experienced, 
but the program, which is to include an 
attempt at correlation between the several 
laboratory abrasion methods and_ actual 
road wear tests, is to be continued. 

The formation of a section to investigate 
standard compounds for abrasion testing 
and the proper ingredients to use in such 
compounds was voted. 

Further refinement of the definition of 
what is meant by “average thickness of 
specimen” in connection with tear test 
samples is to be worked out. 

Subcommittee 15—Life Tests. G. C. 
Maassen, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., chair- 
man. No meeting of the full committee 
was held, but A. E. Juve, Goodrich Re- 
search Center, chairman of section 5 on 
ozone test methods, held a meeting of that 
section at which the “Tentative Method of 
Test for the Accelerated Ozone Cracking 
of Vulcanized Rubber” was discussed. 


The method was recommended for letter 
ballot. 

An apparatus designed by G. F. Bush 
Associates, Princeton, N. J., for use with 
this method was on exhibition at Atlantic 


City. 

Subcommittee 17—Hardness, Set and 
Creep. Sherman R. Doner, Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., chairman. [D-676 on 
Method of Test tor Indentation of Rubber 
by Means of a Durometer was approved 
for adoption as a result of letter ballot. 
The German hardness measuring instru- 
ment first mentioned by Mr. Cooper in his 
paper® before the Rubber Division of the 
Chemical Institute of Canada in 1948 is 
now being manutactured by Bush Asso- 
ciates. The instrument, which will be 
available for distribution in September, is 
in accordance with ASTM. specifications 
Adjustment of the German-type instrument 
is possible by the purchaser without re 
turn to the manufacturer. 

Round-robin tests on low-temperature 
compression set with GR-S compounds 
representing a non-crystallizing elastomer 
and neoprene, a crystallizing elastomer, 
were run at 22° F. and 40° F., with 
recovery values determined after 10. sec- 
onds and 30 minutes. The GR-S com 
pound gave higher values at —40° F. and 
also for the reading taken after 30 minutes. 
Results with GR-S were not affected by 
conditioning ; while with neoprene the con- 
ditioning did affect recovery values; these 
were greater with neoprene for the 30- 
minute readings. Reproducibility of tests 
was about the same with GR-S for both 
the 10-second and 30-minute readings; 
while for neoprene the reproducibility was 
better with the 10-second readings. A 
tentative test method is being prepared by 
the section. 

In connection with D-395 on compres- 
sion set testing a section was authorized 
to investigate the possible difference in re 
sults obtained when compression set jigs 
were loaded “hot” as compared with load 
ing at normal temperatures. 

Mr. Doner acknowledged the decision 
of subcommittee 6 on packings to await 
the preparation of a relaxation test 
for all rubber-like materials before decid 
ing on a test for packings and stated that 
subcommittee 17 would set up a section to 
explore the whole field of stress relaxation 
and creep and that the scope of the in- 
vestigation would include the possibility of 
the replacement of the compression set 
test with a stress relaxation method. 

Subcommittee 18—Flexing Tests. B. 
S. Garvey, Jr., Sharples Chemicals, Inc., 
chairman. The description of the du Pont 
flexing machine in the present method D- 
430 was reported as not completely accur- 
ate, and appropriate changes in the de- 


stress 


curing of 





Further work on 
Mattia and the 


scriptions were approved. 
the methods using the de 


Goodrich flexometers will be necessary 
No further revision of the method where 
the Firestone or St. Joseph Lead flex 
ometers are used will be required. 


Subcommittee 19—Immersion Tests. 
R. M. Howlett, Enjay Co., chairman. 
In the absence of the chairman, Newlin 
Keen, du Pont, acted as chairman. The 
difference in the wording of D-471 as 
compared with D-735 with respect to 
volume of immersion medium will be recti 
fied by use of the wording in the revised 
Specification ZZ R601 A. It was 
D-11 that in D-471 - 
use of the swollen area for tensile strengt 
calculations be continued instead of the 
method of calculation specified in D-735. 

In connection with hardness determina 
tion after immersion it was recommended 
that D-471 be changed to require that im- 
mediately after removal of the specimen 
from the cool liquid, and after drying as 
specified, the durometer hardness number 
be determined according to D-676 and the 
change in hardness from the original noted 

ASTM fuel number 1 is to be 
used for cleaning immersion samples. 
Drying time is to be established by the 
subcommittee chairman. 

\ standard procedure for determining 
specific gravity and volume increase using 
the Jolly balance worked out. 

\n investigation of the need of agitation 
in immersion is to be made. 

Subcommittee 21—Cements and Re- 
lated Products. J. F. Anderson, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., chairman. It was stated 
that contrary to the footnote in D-553 on 
Methods of Test for Viscosity and Total 
Solids of Rubber Cements, the Precision 
Scientific Co. has advised that the falling 
cylinder viscosimeter mentioned therein is 


Federal 
recommended to 


reference 


is to be 


tests 1n grease 


now available from that company. 

The Rubber & Asbestos Co., Bloom- 
field, N. J., has suggested the use of sili- 
cone oils to improve the distillation anal- 
ysis of rubber cements. Action on this sug- 
gestion was deferred to a later date. 

Tentative methods of test for brake 
bonding adhesives were reviewed. High 


and low temperature effects on bonded 
brake lining are to be considered, and the 
scope of the method is to be increased to 
include evaluation of the “permanence” as 
well as the strength of the bond. 

Subcommittee 23—Hard Rubber. H. 
J. Flikkie, Goodrich, chairman. The 
section on asphalt battery containers re 
ported that the revisions of the bulge 
and acid absorption test had been com- 
pleted, and these tests are now ready for 
adoption. A method tor the impact testing 
of asphalt composition is being written, 
but action on improving the hot-cold cycle 
test 1s being withheld for the present 


test 


The committee is being reorganized in 
order to continue its program of work on 
physical testing of hard rubber, electrical 


tests, and tests on asphalt compositions. 
Subcommittee 24—Coated Fabrics. 
S. H. Tinsley, Vanderbilt, chairman. 
The section on scrub and flex tests awaits 
new data being obtained on the modified 
du Pont abrasion machine. Abrasion tests 


with the Taber and Wyzenbeck machines 
have shown so much variation that no 
further work with these machines is con- 


templated. The Gardner 105 washability 
machine, originally designed for paint 
testing, may be applicable to coated fabrics, 
and tests will be run with this machine. 
A further report by L. Bohr, Philadel- 
phia Quartermasters Depot, on tests on 
unsupported vinyl film on the American 
Sheeting Co.’s edgewear testing machine 
was made. Subcommittee 24 plans to 
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check Mr. Bohr’s results with this ma- 
chine 

It was also stated that in the develop- 
ment of abrasion test for coated fabrics 
the Sc and the Stoll machines would 





also receive consideration. 

Subcommittee 25—Low Temperature 
Tests. R. S. Havenhill, St Joseph Lead, 
chairrnan. The section on britt 
ing reported that Committee D 


leness test- 
20 on Plas- 





1 1 1 ) 
tics has agreed to the use o t 1 Pont 
and Garaves machines tor this test 


tative of Phillips Petroleum 
the T-R test developed by 
subcommittee will in- 


his type-testing 


| 

\ represel 
Co. described 
that company. The 
rate the amount of t 


qdone 





for torsional stiffness with the 


hman apparatus were discussed, with 


reference to five wires of various constants 
supplied with this machine. A round-robin 
testing program will be run to determine 


he range of torsion wire required 

Subcommittee 26 — Processibility 
Tests. R. H. Taylor, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, chairman. The two nega- 





tive votes in the letter balloti tor ap 
proval of D-1077 were discu and 





it 
not such 
orn y 
ng the Curing 


Mixtures 


was decided that these votes w 
as to warrant further 
1 d “Test for Determini 
racteristics of WVulcanizable 





action 









during Heating by Means of the Shearing 
Disk Viscometer,” has been accepted as a 
tentative method although further work 
is obviously required. The major difficulty 
seems to be the problem of accurate tem- 


perature me isuremel it in the 


Moc mney 04 _ 
paratus, and it was stated that this prob 
lem may require redesign of the machine 
he subcommittee chairman submitted a 
report in which he concluded that measure- 
ment of the temperature at specified points 
in platens, dies, or die holder may be satis- 
factory for control testing, but is not ade- 
quate for obtaining comparable tempera- 
tures from one machine to another for two 
reasons: (1) the temperature gradients 
from one machine to another vary widely 
both in pattern and degree; and (2) the 
Viscosity of the test specimen 
nounced effect on its temperature 
which thermocouples in the inc 
tivel 





urve to 
’ rte are rela- 
Iv insensitive. 

Thermocouples contorming to the de 
sign specified in D-1077 appear satisfactory 
iechtded 4 ither ASTM Tentative Method 
D-1077 or Tentative Method D-927, de- 





pending upon the test to be made, is fol- 
lowed explicitly. There is no question 
about the results obtained with an in 





dividual machine 


For precise results in making cure tests 
th the Mooney viscometer, precisé 


measurements are esse! 





if good reproducibility of 
i required, accurat 
importe 
Che plasticity method D- 926, 
lest for Plasticity and Recovery ot Rub 
Like Materials by tl 

Plastometer, has beet 





control 1s just as 








Rubber- 
Plate 


method fe Tr 


ber and 
Parallel 


tentative 





more t 








vO years 
Without change and should be ad ced to 
standard. Because the method was not 
onsidered to be in general use, however, 
it will remain as a tentative met 


SAE- ASTM Technical Scaitities on 
Automotive Rubber. S. R. Doner, chair- 
man. Ten new 
tative oft 


members, five as re] 
vehicle manufacturers and 
resentative of rubber goods 
ducers, have been proposed for members 
on this committee to make its total 40. 
All rubber he rad specific ations are 
approved, but specifications for rub- 
ber windshield wiper tubing will not be 


yresen- 
heavy 
live as rej 





hose 


o be 


released 
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The method for the standard identifica- 
tion of molded rubber parts has been es- 
tablished, and the SAE will forward the 
details to the RMA so that the assigned 
code numbers may be put into effect. The 
RMA will be the administrative agency for 
ration of this method. 
well as the S-1 
migration 
with or- 


the Ope 
Phe use ot the RS as 
lamp in D-925 for measuring 
and stain of rubber in contact 
1 1 approved. 
auto mats 


Was 

Specification for 
proval by the SAE. 

New compound tables for D-73: 
automotive and aeronautical products are 
eady for letter balloting. A new section is 
working out tables for high-temperature 
polymers silicone and polyacrylic 
rubbers. 

Work is 


inishes 





aWaits ap- 


5 on 


such as 


being done in an attempt to 


correlate weathering tests with ozone 
1g tests. 
section 6 on V-Belts has been quite 





Ordnance Department 
-belts and has 
contributed a considerable amount of work 
on an chanes basis to the Ordnance De- 
rtment for a V-belt specification. In 
addition, a standardization of a 36-degree 
angle sheave or pulley for the narrow 
wedge belt was successfully letter ballot- 
ed within the Technical Committee and is 
Waiting final approval of the SAE Techni- 
cal Board. 

Specifications tor 
revised to include 
heavy -duty service. 

\ new test for the ee of 
compressibility of gasket material is being 
developed. 


reviewing 
covering \ 


active in 
specific: ations 





cups have been 
designed for 


brake 
those 





Phillips’ New SAF Black 


AF black, a new furnace carbon black 

developed by Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla., promises to give in- 
creased abrasion resistance to tire tread 
compounds and to add more miles to tread 
life than are obtainable from any available 
carbon black, according to the company 
president, K. S. Adams. 

The new black is produced from oil by 


a continuous process in pilot-plant equip- 
ment of unique design suitable for large- 
scale commercial plant production. Com- 
mercial carbon blacks range from the 


particle size to the 

jack of small particle size. The 
new SAF black extends this range. still 
further in the direction of even smaller 
particle size, since its particle diameter 
ider the electron miscroscope is about 
ree-fourths that of Philblack O, the 


company’s HAF 


“soft” black of large 
bl 











Some physical chemical properties 
of SAF back. in comparison with those 
of Philblack O, are as follows 

SAF I 
Black black O 
Surface are er 1435 80 
)H 9.4 9.5 
\ lat € atter 2.1 1.14 
h « tent, 0.195 0.156 
1.78 1.02 
0.17 0.07 
g 145.9 88.5 
( f 1.16 

Electrical prope rties of the new black 
appear extremely interesting on the basis 
ot preliminary test data. “Cold rubber” 
(41° F.) compounds loaded with 50 parts 
SAF black had resistivities approximately 


equal to those of similar compounds load- 
ed with 50 parts of acetylene black. 

In laboratory rubber evaluation tests 
SAF black stocks have shown 25-50% 


abrasion resistance than Philbla 
O in GR-S tread stocks, and w0-3"% 
higher in 41° F. “cold rubber” compoun 

In comparison with Philblack O, other 
properties imparted by SAF black to a 
GR-S tread compound are: slightly higher 
modulus and tensile strength with equal 
elongation; higher Shore hardness at equal 
loadings and softener levels; and. slightly 
higher heat build-up. Other 1 
substantially equal. 

Stocks compounded with SAF black are 
somewhat stiffer than equivalent Philblack 
O stocks, but can be compensated for by 
use of additional softener with very little 
sacrifice in the superior = ion resistance 
achieved with the new black. Further com- 
pounding studies are expected to develop 
other means of obtaining easily processible 
stocks with the new black. 

The cost per pound of the SAF black 
will be somewhat higher than that of HAF 
blacks now on the market, but it is anti- 
cipated that cost per mile of tire life will 
be lower. Samples of SAF black have 
been distributed to leading tire manutac- 
turers for laboratory evaluation and_ tor 
processing into auto and heavy-duty tires 
for actual road _ tests. he road _ test 


greater 


pre yperties are 





For th 
program the black will be com pounded into 
treads of natural rubber, 41° F. “cold rub- 
ber,” and the new 86° F. polybutadiene 
rubber recently announced by Phillips in 
cooperation with ORR. Final plans tor 
full commercial production ot the SAF 
black will be determined upon completion 
of the tire road tests. 








Group Outings Held 
HIGHLY 


successful outi was held 

by the Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group on June 23 at Forest Lake Coun- 
try Club, Pontiac, Mich. Some 275 mem- 
bers and guests of the Group attended the 
outing, and approximately 150 partici- 
pated in the golf tournament. Color mo 
tion pictures were taken at the golf tour- 
nament by Robert Chilton, Permalastic 
Products Co., and Edward Tillitson, 





Wayne University, and will be shown 
at the Group's fall meeting on October 6. 
The program concluded with a_ din- 


ner and entertainment, 
distribution of prizes to 
The prize for low went to William 
Holt, Goodall Fabrics, Inc.; George Me- 
Carthy, Gera Mtg. Co., had low net; 
high score went to Ernie Storter, Chrys- 
ler Corp.; the prize for being closest to 
the cup went to H. W 


followed by the 
winning golfers. 


@TOSs 


Neale, J t., Pioneer 


Latex & Chemicals Co.; and Robert L. 
Kreuz, Western Felt Works, took first 
prize in the kickers’ handicap. Door 
prizes were also awarded to nearly 50 
persons, and among these prizes was a 
musty, 50-year-old army saddle won by 
W. S. (Scotty) Meyers, Industrial Rub- 
ber (Goods Co. Mr. Mevers has received 
the same “gift” twice before through the 


efforts of Victor A. Ford, Ford Motor 
Go. 

Ray Cuthbertson, United States Rubber 
Co., was general chairman of the outing; 
he was assisted by Mr. Neale; Tom Hal 


Products, Inc Walter 
Edward Kvet, 
Dudley, 
nd: > 


Chemicals 
Brown Rubber Co.: 
Rubber Co.; J 
and Herb Ho 


loran, 
Bauer, 
Baldwin 
Chrysler Corp.; 
Rubber. 








Golf Features Rhode Island Outing 


summer outing and. golf 
Rhode Island Rubber 
June 29 at the Meta- 


The annual 
tournament of the 
Club was held on 
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At the Detroit Group Outing: (Fig. 1) Left to Right: 


Walter Bauer, Tom Dabovich and Group Chairman George Wolf, 





Sharples Chem- 


icals, Inc.: Herb Hoerauf, and, Seated, Ed Kvet: (Fig. 2) Nick Rakas, National Automotive Fibers, Inc., Brad Luce, Chrysler Corp., 
and Lloyd Wagner and Harry Wood. Baldwin Rubber. (Fig. 3) J. Stoner, Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Ed Briske, U. S. Rubber, Elden 
Henderson, Yale Rubber Mfg. Co., and Clacy McNary, Continental Rubber Works 


comet Golf Club, East Providence, R. I. 
Some 81 contestants played golf; while 150 
members and guests were present at the 
dinner concluding the outing. 

Golf prizes were won by the following: 
first low gross, William Newman, Detrex 
Corp.; second low gross, A. J. Urbanski, 
Korn Leather Co.; kickers’ handicap, S. 
F. Long, J. Saner, L. L. Longworth, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., and J. E. Marshall, 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co.:; high gross, 
John Gagne, Davol Rubber Co.; high net, 
E. A. Custer, American Zinc Sales Co.; 
nearest to hole, W. Rogers and P. G. 
Roach, United States Rubber Co.; longest 


drive. Mr. Urbanski; most sixes, Cass 
Cislo, Barrett Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp.; and most fours, Fred V. 


Newman, Respro, Inc. Fred Bartlett, U. 
S. Rubber, received a prize for the only 
birdie of the day. 

Everyone attending the dinner received 
a door prize through donations received 
from 55 rubber and supplier concerns. 


Boston Group Has Perfect Day 


held its 
June 


The Boston Rubber Group 
fourteenth annual summer outing on 
16 at the United Shoe Country Club, 
Beverly, Mass. As in the past, perfect 
weather prevailed, and the 450 members 
and guests attending enjoyed an atternoon 
of golf, tennis, horseshoe pitching, bowling, 
softball, and darts. The outing concluded 
with a dinner served under the “big top,” 
followed by the awarding of prizes to 
Winning contestants. 

First-prize winners in the golf tourna- 
ment follow: kicker’s handicap, J. Beale; 
low gross, R. Nippes, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co.; low net, E. G. Swanson; long- 
est drive, FF. A. Buskey, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co.; nearest to pin, W. G. Brown, 
Phillipp Bros., Inc.; high Jack 
Andrews, General Latex & Chemical 
Corp.; and high net, W. Hartman, Bar- 
rett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
First prize in the softball tournament was 
taken by the team from American Resi- 
nous Chemicals Corp. Ed Weber and Phil 
Blanchard, both of Hood Rubber Co., 
teamed up to win the horseshoe pitching 
contest; while the tennis tournament was 
won by the team of Bill Walker, Hood 
Rubber, and Burt Smart. The dart con- 
test was won by J. Van Vloten. and first 
prize in bowling went to Jack Corr, Tyer 
Rubber Co. Arrangements for the outing 
were handled by a committee comprised y 

L. Bryant, Binney & Smith Co., P. 
Uva, Avon Sole Co., and Harry uae 


Hood Rubber. 


2Toss, 


Golf Tournament for Quebec Group 


The annual golf tournament of the Que- 
bec Rubber & Plastics Group was held on 
June 16 at Granby Golf Club, Granby, 
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P.Q., Canada. Approximately 70 golfers 
participated, and 90 members and guests 
were present at the dinner concluding the 
day’s program. 

In the golf tournament, low gross went 
to C. G. Croakman, Binney & Smith Co., 
with second place to F. S. MacLean. H. 
Loiselle, Northern Electric Co., took low 
net, and second prize went to C. P. Dearth, 
Bolta) Plastics. Approximately 40 door 
prizes were awarded through the contri 
butions of many rubber, plastics, and sup- 
plier companies. The golf outing was a 
great success, and a vote of thanks was 
given to the committee in charge, com- 
prising R. G. Davies, R. G. Rea, and H. 
Kushnarov. 

The following slate of otheers and direc- 
tors was elected to serve for the 1950-51 
season: chairman, N. W. Smith, Dominion 
Rubber Co.,  Ltd.; secretary-treasurer, 
Harry Kushnaroy, Dominion Rubber; and 
directors, R. G. Davies, Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., A. G. Pinard, Canadian Resins 
& Chemicals, Ltd., R. G. Rea, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Ltd., Mr. Kushnaroy, C. W. 
MacEachern, General Latex & Chemicals, 
Ltd., M. L. Cameron, Canadian Titanium 
Pigments, Ltd.. M. Renshaw, British 
Rubber Co., Ltd., and A. S. Johnston, 
Northern Electric. 

Buffalo Group Has Successful Affair 
outing of the 


The annual Buffalo 


Rubber Group was held on July 14 at 
the Lancaster Country Club, Lancaster, 
N. Y., with approximately 75 members 


attending. Perfect weather 
prevailed, and the program included an 
all-day golf tournament, afternoon horse- 
shoe pitching and softball tournaments, 
and an evening dinner with entertainment 
provided by a protessional magician, Les 
Gilbert, Hercules Gasket Co. Door prizes 


and guests 


and awards to winning contestants were 
distributed after dinner. 
Arrangements for the outing were 


handled by Group Chairman John Augen- 
stein, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co.: Out- 
ing Chairman George Bowher, Buttfalo 
Weaving & Belting Co.; Earl Errick 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming, and Paul Sick, 
Hewitt-Robins, Inec., in large of golf 
prizes; Gene Ciminelli, U. S. Rubber Re 
claiming, in charge of the horseshoe 
pitching contest; and Ed Martin, Hewitt- 
ies softball tournament. 


Successful Week-End for TLARGI 


The annual summer outing of The Los 
Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., was held on 
June 17-18 at the Hotel Del Mar, Del 
Mar., Calif. The two-day affair, attended 
by 132 members and guests, began with 
a luncheon on June 17, followed by an 


afternoon of softball, tennis, badminton, 
shuffle board, horseshoes, open-play golf, 
water sports, indoor games, and fishing. 


he first day concluded wit i rckKtall 














hour and banquet at which entertainment 
was provided, with the balat i the 
evening devoted to card play 

The annual golf tournamet is held 
on June 18 at Rancho Santa | vhile 
other sports activities were held at the 
Hotel Del Mar. The outing concluded wit! 
a luncheon session, the raft rize draw 
ing, and the distribution of door and con 
test. prizes. Door prizes were won by 


W. A. Carr, Goodyear Tire & bbe1 
Co.: L. J. Tillotson; K. D. Coutois, Uni 


ted States Rubber Co.; M. Montgomery, 
Martin, Hoyt & Milne, Inc d Harold 
Sears, Stillman Rubber Co. 

First-place prizes in the water sports 


contests were awarded as 
underwater plunge, Allen 
gest splash, M. A. 
Hard Rubber Co.; water | . 
captained by H. Jordan, E. I. du 
Nemours & Co., aes ‘and breast stroke 





swim, Mr. Jordan. The doubles team of 
Jack Knudson, Kirkhill Rubber Co., and 
Tway Andrews, H. M. Royal, Inc., took 


first prize in the tennis tournament: while 
the horseshoe pitching contest was won 
by the team of A. 
Rubber, Inc., and C. Arends, California 
Rubber Products, Inc. Winner h 
badminton doubles | 
terson-Ballagh, Inc., and | 
Technical Coatings, Inc. Elh 





lin, H. M. Royal, and ie g 

teamed up to win the shuffleboard contest 
Fred Thistle, Typrene Roller Co., took 
the prize for the largest fish: while the 





most fish were caught by Bud 
H. M. Royal. 

H. Roquemore, Caram Chemical Co., 
won first prize in the Ten Dice game, an 








Mr. McDonald won the contest to guess 
the number of miles a tire had been ru 
Raffle prizes were won by John MecSpar 
ran, C. P. Hall Co., Dick White, Caram 
Mig. Co., and Miss McLaughlin. Prizes 
in the golf tournament were awarded to 
the following: blind bogey, Miles Reinke, 
Reinke & Amende; low net. Mr. MacD« 

ald; low gross, Al Pickard, Braun Corp 

hole in one, Carl Dragna: longest drive, 
C. R. Wolter, Witco Chemical Co.:; low 
est total putts, Wendell Highs Soutl 

western Rubber Co.; longest putt, George 





Foos, C. K. Williams Co.; at highest 


score, Mr. Churchill 





New Synthetic Textile Fiber 
NEW) synthetic 


tentatively as Fiber V, is 
uated on an experimental scale by E. | 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington 98, Del. Limited quantities of 


textile fiber, km 


{ 1 
Deing eVal- 





shirts, and other prod- 
ing tested to determine the 
commercial possibilities of the new fiber. 
In the industrial field, evaluation is also 
fire \-belts, and 


sultings, irtains, 


} 


being made 1 hose, 


applications 





Technically, the material is a conden- 
sation polymer obtained from ethylene 
glycol and terephthalic acid. It was first 
developed England where it bears the 
trade mark Terylene. Quantities of both 
continuous filament yarn and_ staple re- 

i for development work are being 

it the Seaford, Del., plant of du 

( nylon division, although the new 
iber is not chemically related to nylon. 

Like nylon and Orlon fiber, Fiber V 
appears yffer many properties of great 
interes e textile industry. The fiber 
is hig ensile strength and high resis- 
tance to stretching when wet or dry. It 
also has good resistance to degradation by 
chemical bleaches and to abrasion. Most 
f the fiber’s properties are equally good 
under wet or dry conditions. A wide 


range of filament deniers is possible, and 


the fiber as good electrical insulation 
properties and is not weakened by fun- 
gus, mold, or mildew, it is further 


claimed. Fabrics made from Fiber V have 
and resistance to 
quickly, 





excellent resilience 
wrinkling, launder 


easily, dry 


and can De eat set 





L. A. Group Hears McMillan 





HE last regular meeting of the 1949- 

1950 season of The Los Angeles Rub- 
ber Group. Inc., was held June 13 at the 
Hote fair, Los Angeles, Calif. Some 
me rs and guests were present at 
the afternoon technical session at which 
Frank M. M Development 


Action 7s. 
on Plasticiz- 

















D McM 1 stated that most of the 
izers used by the rubber industry 
i ydrocarbons, including such diverse 
types as light paraffinic oils, crystalline 
WAXES, VIS( aromatic liquids, and solid 
resins and asphalts. For purposes of gen- 
rai Classincatior e behavior of a giver 
drocarbon type in rubber may be des- 
ribed as a function of two factors: the 
size of the molecule (molecular weight) ; 
ind its degree of aromaticity or polarity. 
( roperties primarily dependent on 
molecular weight are plasticity, hardness, 
ensile strength, cut-growth resis 
tance e, and hysteresis: those 
chiefly dependent on the polarity of the 
plasticizer are compatibility, 11 i 
time. tack, and stickiness. The way in 
which these yperties vary with increas- 
ing polarity molecular weight was 


discussed by the speaker, and the method 


f selecting a a particular 


plasticizer for 


application was illustrated by means of a 
typical example 

The evening meeting, attended by 160 
members and guests, was United States 
Rubber Co. night. Dick Behrman, acting 
plant manager for U. S. Rubber in Los 
Angeles, was introduced, and in turn in- 
troduced 27 other U. S. Rubber men 


present at the meeting. After-dinner speak- 
er was Roy Weatherby, noted hunter and 
gun expert described his trips to 
\frica where he proved that the velocity 
of a bullet is more important than its 
size in killing big game. The meeting 
closed with a drawing for 12 door prizes 
contributed by U. S. Rubber 


who 
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2S ERR NR 
CALENDAR 


World Transportation Fair. Santa 
Anita Park, Los Angeles, Calif, 
U. S. International Trade Fair, 
19. Chicago, II. 

Philadelphia Rubber Group. 
Summer Outing. Cedarbrook 
Country Club, Wyncote, Pa. 

3- American Chemical Society, Chi- 
8. cago, Ill. 

5- Chicago Section, A. C. S. Sixth 
9. National Chemical Exposition. 
Chicago Coliseum, Chicago, IIl. 
Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Rochester Section, SPE. Red- 
men’s Club, Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Shelburne, New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Section, SPE, and Mid- 
west Chapter, SPI. Golf Outing. 
Skycrest Country Club, Liberty- 
ville, Ill, 

26- Industrial Packaging & Materials 
29. Handling Exposition, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

American Association of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists. The Went- 
worth, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Northern California Rubber 
Group. Claremont Hotel, Ber- 
keley, Calif. 

Philadelphia Section, SPE. 

The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc., Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Fall Meeting. 

Chicago Rubber Group. Morri- 
son Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Upper Midwest Section, SPE. 
Chicago Chapter, SPE, and Mid. 
west Chapter, SPI. Builder's 
Club, Chicago, IIL 

Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
13. A. C. S. Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, O. 

National Safety Congress 
Exposition. Chicago, III. 
Buffalo Rubber Group. 
Westbrook, Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Shelburne, New York, N. Y. 
South Texas Section, SPE. 
SPI. Annual Conference. 
Ocean House, 
Mass. 

New York Rubber Group. Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Boston Rubber Group. Somerset 
Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Northern Indiana Section, SPE. 
Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Akron Rubber Group. 
Association of Consulting Chem- 
ists & Chemical Engineers, Inc. 
Annual Meeting. Shelburne Ho- 
tel. New York, N. Y. 
Washington Rubber Group. 
Northern California Rubber 
Group. Claremont Hotel, Ber- 
keley, Calif. 

Philadelphia Section, SPE. 
Chicago Section, SPE, and Mid- 
west Chapter, SPI. Builders 
Club, Chicago, IIL 

Newark Section, SPE, Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 


Sept. 


Sept. 28- 


and 


Hotel 


New 
Swampscott, 


Oct. 


Oct. 24. 


Oct. “27, 


New Process for Myrcene 


YRCENE, a useful chemical inter. 

mediate, can be produced from beta- 
pinene, a compound of gum turpentine, by 
a new process developed in the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, United 
States Department of Agriculture, New 
Orleans, La. Myrcene is a polyolefin with 
three double-bonds. It can be substituted 
for butadiene or isoprene in the manu- 
facture of chemical rubber, reacted with 
maleic anhydride or other dibasic acids 
to form resins, and has many other uses 
which are well known in the chemical in- 
dustry. 

The new method of isomerizing beta- 
pinene to myrcene is based on the dis- 
covery that much higher yields and a 
better-quality product can be obtained at 


temperatures considerably above — those 
ordinarily used, provided the vapor is 
subjected to such temperatures very 


briefly. United States patent No. 2,507,546 
on the process has been granted to L. A, 
Goldblatt and T. R. Savich, of the Lab- 
oratory, and licenses to use the patent 
on a royalty-free non-exclusive basis may 
be obtained by applying to the Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry, Washington 25, 
aC. 





National Power Show 


EW developments in the field of pow- 

er will be presented at the nineteenth 
National Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering, to be held in Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 27 to December 2. The show will be 
held under the auspices of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers in con- 
junction with the Society’s annual meeting 
at that time. 

I. E. Moultrop, consulting engineer, is 
chairman of the advisory committee for 
the Exposition, and J. H. Lawrence, con- 
sulting engineer, is vice chairman. Other 
members of the committee include L. T. 
Avery, president of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers; 
J. G. Bergdoll, Jr., president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Refrigerating Engineers; 
J. D. Cunningham, president of the 
ASME; C. R. Earle, Power Engineering; 
D. M. Myers, consultant; Joseph Pope, 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp.;: 
L. N. Rowley, Jr., chairman of the ASME 
board on technology; R. A. Sherman, 
ASME director; A. B. Snavely, Hershey 
Chocolate Corp.; P. W. Swain, Power; 
and W. F. Thompson, Westcott & Mapes, 
Inc. The show is under the management 
of International Exposition Co. 





New Sulfur Compound 


HE availability of ethylene trithio- 

carbonate, a bright yellow to brown 
crystalline solid, has been announced by 
Stauffer Chemical Co., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. The material contains 
more than 70% sulfur and may have value 
in the vulcanization of rubber. Other sug- 
gested applications include use as an in- 
termediate in the manufacture of organic 
chemicals, as a flotation agent, sulfur 
solvent, and ingredient in extreme pressure 
lubricants. Samples and further data are 
obtainable from the company upon request. 
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Additional Experimental GR-S Polymers and Latices 


DDITIONS to the list of experimen- 

tal GR-S dry polymers and GR-S 
latices, available for distribution to rubber 
goods manufacturers under the conditions 
outlined in our November, 1945 issue, page 
237, appear in the table printed in the next 
two columns. 

Normally, experimental polymers will be 
produced only at the request of the con- 
sumers, and 20 bales (one bale weighs 
approximately 75 pounds) of the original 
run will be set aside, it possible, for dis- 
tribution to other interested companies for 
their evaluation. The 20 bales, when avail- 
able, will be distributed in quantities of 
me bale or two bales upon request to the 
Sales Division of Rubber Reserve, or will 
be held for six months after the ex- 
perimental polymer was produced, unless 
otherwise consigned before that time. Sub- 
sequent production runs will be made if 
sufficient requests are received. 

These new polymers are experimental 
only, and the Office of Rubber Reserve 
does not make any representations or war- 
ranties of any kind, expressed or implied, 
as to the specifications or properties of 
such experimental polymers, or the results 
to be obtained from their use. 





Plant Maintenance Show 


HE second Plant Maintenance Show 

will be held on January 15-18, 1951, 
at the Auditorium in Cleveland, O., it has 
been announced by the exposition manage- 
ment, Clapp & Poliak, Inc. Present indi- 
cations are that the show will be two or 
three times the size of the first exposi- 
tion held early this year. Some 120 com- 
panies have already leased booth space 
exceeding by 61% the total area of the 
first show. Also to be repeated will be the 
Plant Maintenance Conference which at- 


tracted an attendance of some 1,500 
engineers and executives at the initial 
show. 

On exhibition at the show will be 


equipment and materials for air condition- 
ing, heating, and ventilating; building 
materials and services; maintenance tools 
and supplies; electrical equipment; dis- 
plays on employe relations, training, and 
safety; instruments, meters, and gages: 
lubricants and lubricating equipment; 
management consultants and _— services; 
materials handling; mechanical rubber 
goods; paints and coating equipment; 
power generation, distribution, and trans- 
mission welding, and gas cutting. 





Emersol 132 Price Reduction 
REDUCTION in the price of Emer 


A sol 132 Lily Stearic Acid, a premium- 
quality product, to the level of regular 
triple-pressed stearic acids has been an- 
nounced by Emery Industries, Inc., Carew 
Tower, Cincinnati 2, O. The price reduc- 
tion is said to be the direct result of lower 


processing costs made possible by in- 
creased production efficiency and _ sales 
volume. Emersol 132, it is claimed, pro- 


vides the highest quality stearic acid (io- 
dine value, 1.0 max.), greatest resistance 
to oxidation, best initial color and odor, 
stability of color and odor, highest re- 
sistance to rancidity, constant composition, 
and uniformity of quality. 
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X-NUMBER 
DESIGNATION 


X-512 
GR-S-SP 
X-540 GR-S 


X-542 GR-S 
X-556 GR-S 
X-561 GR-S 
X-562 GR-S 
X-563 GR-S 


X-564 GR-S 


X-565 
GR-S-SP 


X-566 GR-S 


X-567 
GR-S-SP 
X-568 GR-S 


X-569 GR-S 


X-570 GR-S 
Latex 


X-571 GR-S 


X-572 GR-S 


X-573 GR-S 


X-574 GR-S 


X-578 GR-S 


X-579 GR-S 


X-580 GR-S 


X-581 GR-S 


















MANUFACTURING DATE OF 
?>LANT AUTHORIZATION POLYMER DESCRIPTION 
U. S. Rubber, 3-23-50 Mooney viscosity changed to 55+7 instead of 55+ 
Naugatuck 
Firestone, 11-21-49 Mooney viscosity changed to 52+7 instead of 57+7 
Lake Charles 
Goodrich, 2-6-50 Mooney viscosity unged to 52 +7 instead of 55 
Port Neches 
General, 3-23-50 Mooney viscosity inged to 42+5 instead of 37 
Baytown 
General, 3-23-50 Shortstop Moone s4145 
Baytown 
General, 3-23-50 Shortstop Moone s ty is 4145 
Baytown 
U. S. Rubber, 1-6-50 I GR-S 
Borger iT€ ined 
1 P 
car a 
General, 2-2-50 ind 100 part 
Baytown 7. wit 
U. S. Rubber, 2.6-50 
Naugatuck 
General, 3-3-50 
Baytown 
). 
U. S. Rubber, 3-3-50 1e as GR-S-85-SP, ex 1.25°% Stalite 
Naugatuck 
Goodyear, 3-21-50 


Houston 


General, 3-23-50 


Baytown 


U. S. Rubber, 
Naugatuck 


3-27-50 


US; Rubber, 4-4-50 
Borger 
U. S. Rubber, 5-12-50 


Borger 


U. S. Rubber, 
Borger 


5-26-50 


Goodyear, 6-6-50 
Houston 

Goodyear, 6-6-50 
Houston 

Goodrich, 6-9-50 
Port Neches 

Goodrich, 6-6-50 
Port Neches 

Copolymer, 6-6-50 
Baton Rouge 

U. S. Rubber, 6-7-50 
Borger 

U.S. Rubber, 6-7-50 
Borger 

U. S. Rubber, 6-7 
Borger 
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RUBBER WORLD 
NEWS of the MONTH 


Three Synthetic Rubber Plants to Be Reactivated; 
Korean War Boosts Peak Demand Still Higher 


for Rubber Products 


Following the outbreak of war in 
Korea on June 25, the NSRB, after a 
meeting of the National Security Policy 
Committee of the rubber industry with 
John R. Steelman, ordered the RFC to 
reactivate the Port Neches, Texas, 75,- 
000-ton a year GR-S plant; an additional 
facility at Baton Rouge, La., capable of 
producing 13,000 tons of Butyl rubber a 
year; and a butadiene plant in Houston, 
Tex., designed to produce 50,000 short 
tons of butadiene a year. Other indus- 
try recommendations for a GR-S stock- 
pile and further increases in GR-S pro- 
duction to 50,000 long tons a month by 
January, 1951, were not acted upon. 

Production and shipments of tires and 
tubes reached a new high level in May, 
and it was expected that this level 
would be maintained or exceeded in 
June and possibly in July. The produc- 
tion of other rubber goods was also 
headed toward new peaks, judging by 
the continuing consumption of rubber 
in June at the rate of 1,300,000 long 
tons a year. Natural rubber prices rose 
again in July to reach a 50¢ a pound 
figure for No. 1 RSS, and even before 
this figure was reached, tire prices for 
both original equipment and replace- 
ment uses were advanced 5% to 10% 
or more by most companies. Scare buy- 
ing and hoarding of tires increased 
dealer sales from 100 to 700% in mid- 
July, but an ample manufacturers’ in- 
ventory was expected to aid in returning 
tire sales to more normal levels in a 
short time. 

Government industrial mobilization 
plans were not expected to cause any 
great changes in the rubber industry 
since ample powers for priority and al- 
location of natural and synthetic rub- 
bers are still available in the Rubber 
Act of 1950. 

An increase in the number of wildcat 
strikes which plague the industry from 
time to time was noted in July, and one 
such strike in the tire plant of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. in Akron was the result 
of too high a production rate for three 
tire builders. When these three tire 
builders would not lower their produc- 
tion, other members of the local URWA 
union walked off the job. in protest. 

The international policy committee of 
the URWA met in Columbus, O., July 
24 and 25 to discuss how much of a 
wage increase to ask from the various 
rubber companies. 


Indonesian Reply on Rubber Price 
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price of natural rubber has not increased 
so rapidly as that of the commodities which 
Indonesia must buy in the United States, 
and that any lower price than the present 
one would seriously affect Indonesia’s 


ability to purchase in the United States; 
and the second, that a decrease in the 
price of natural rubber at this time would 


adversely affect the supply. The goals set 
for Indonesia at the Rubber Study Group 
meeting in Brussels of 520,000 tons will 
only be met if prices remain at encourag- 
ing levels, it was said. 

Figures were presented to show that al- 
though Indonesian exports of natural rub- 
ber were at a low level in January and 
February, recent months have shown a 
sharp increase in exports which is ex- 
pected to be maintained as long as prices 
remain attractive to the grower. 

Other points made in the Indonesian 
reply were that the world supply/demand 
situation for rubber has become tighter as 
compared to a year ago, that January 
April, 1950, natural rubber supplies moved 
at approximately the same level as during 
the same period of 1949, while during the 
1950 period world consumption has con- 
siderably increased. Also, this increase in 


consumption is very considerable in the 
United States, and it is caused by the 
continued high level of prosperity in this 


Stocks in the United States were 

anticipation of the devaluation in 
rubber growing countries and of increased 
upplies and lower prices which that de- 
valuation was expected to bring about; 
also some fear of a recession existed. 
These expectations did not materialize, 
and replenishment of stocks in addition to 
a steadily increasing demand had_ their 
effect on prices. 


Finally, it was 


country. 
low in 


said that stability in 


price is desirable, but not always feasible 
in view of the unavoidable variations in 
supply and demand; the foregoing shows 


consideration the 
were larger than 


that in the period under 
variations in demand 
in supply. 


Litchfield on Rubber Situation 


In a review of the current 
tion, released late in June at 
outbreak of the Korean 


those 


rubber situa- 
ab ut the 


ime of the war, 


but not written in anticipation of it, P. W. 
Litchfield, chairman of the board, Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co., declared that the 
nation's supply of natur al rubber is too 
low from the standpoint of national secur- 


the price is too high for economic 





Litchfield 


warned that statistically the 
rubber picture in this country is worse 
than was the case just prior to Pearl Har- 
ae 
\s an effective remedy he urged that 
the government proceed at once to step up 
production of synthetic rubber to 50,000 
long tons a month, and that it start the 
creation of a stockpile of 200,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber for possible national 


emergencies. 
The nation’s state of unpreparedness in 


the matter of rubber supply is in strange 


moves being 
protect our 
Litchfield declared. 

A warning against further dispersal oj 


contradiction to other vast 
made by the government to 
national security, 


government-owned synthetic rubber plants 

wd responsibilities tor their operation Was 
made, and that fact that disposal of three 
styrene producing plants, originally com- 
ponents of the government's synthetic rub- 
ber producing facilities, had aggravated 
the present situation was cited in this con- 
nection, 

‘The American synthetic 
try,” Litchfield stated, “is, above all, 3 
weapon of national defense. Our economy 
and our national security primarily depend 
upon mobility, and mobility, in turn, de- 
pends upon rubber.” 

In reviewing the developments of the 
past year Litchfield said the price of 
natural rubber had jumped from 16. to 
35¢ a pound, while GR-S remained pegged 
at 18'2¢. He pointed out that every in- 
crease of 1l¢ a pound in natural rubber 
means an additional $15 million per year 
out of the pockets of American consum- 
ers. The demand for rubber has far ex- 
ceeded earlier forecasts owing to the con- 
tinuing boom in the automotive industry, 
and, too, the resumption of buying of 
natural rubber by the government for 
stockpiling purposes has tended to boost 
prices. 

At the same 
thetic rubber 
feed stocks were 
cariously — short, 


rubber indus- 


our reserves of syn- 
were permitted to dwindle, 
and continue to be pre- 
and thus synthetic no 
longer exerts a restraining influence on 
the competitive price of natural rubber. 

Serious political instability in Indonesia 
and threats of Communism in Malaya and 
Indo-China are factors underlying — the 
market, too, since 90% of the natural rub- 
ber supply comes from those countries, he 
said. 

“Such excessive prices and_ instability 
in the rubber market as now prevail,” 
Litchfield continued, “are not economically 
healthy in the long run.” 

He added that there has been an increase 
in the flow of American dollars to the 
dollar-short countries from which we im- 
port rubber, and perhaps this has been 
viewed with sympathetic indulgence in cer- 
tain government circles 

Soaring prices and acute shortages of 
both dry and liquid rubber will tend to 


time, 


stifle prospects for larger use of foamed 
rubber products, for rubber paving ma- 
terial, and in other potential fields, he 


growers and governments 

countries are fully 
ngers and prefer to 
interest of future 


warned. Rubber 
in rubber growing 
aware of these dat 
avoid them in the 
nomic expansion and stability; the grow- 
ers would be entirely happy with a_ price 
of 22¢ a pound or thereabouts. 


eco- 


Firestone Comment on Rubber 


In order to avert a possible “rubber 
crisis” caused by Communist activity in 
the Far East. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 
chairman of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., on July 6, asserted that “at least two, 
not more, of our standby synthetic rub- 
ber plants should be made ready for pro- 
tact as quickly as possible. 

“There problem of sufficient 
raw materials for increased synthetic rub- 
ber production. Preparations will have to 
be made for stepping up butadiene produc- 
tion, and the present bottleneck in the 
supply of styrene will have to be solved. 

“Unfortunate as the Korean situation 


is also the 


is, it may have a beneficial effect upon 
the rubber-producing areas of Southeast 
\sia. At least ii will focus attention upon 
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the conditions which exist there. There has 
increasing amount of Communist 
and terrorist activities in Malaya and 
Indonesia since the war. In some _ parts 
rubber production has been at a standstill 
due to the danger of attack from guerrillas 
and Communist bandits. Hundreds of plan- 
tation workers and managers have been 
killed. 

“If there is to be an assured supply of 
natural rubber, these conditions will have 
to be corrected. Ninety per cent of natural 
rubber comes trom that part of the world, 
and if its production were to be seriously 
curtailed in the immediate future, we would 
face another rubber crisis until we could 
get our synthetic rubber industry going at 
full capacity. 


been an 


RMA Recommendations 


dated July 6 The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., stated 
that the industry had on that date recom- 
mended to the White House a four-point 
program designed to bulwark this nation’s 
security position in rubber against the 
spreading threat of Communism in Far 
Eastern producing areas. In a memoran- 
dum submitted to John R. Steelman, the 
en advocated : 

That immediate and vigorous action 
% taken to open additional copolymer fa- 
cilities and provide the necessary compo- 
nents to raise GR-S production to 40,000 
long tons a month. Production in June was 
about 30,000 long tons. 

That the government in the interest 
of military security and economic stability 
be prepared to provide by January 1, 1951, 
50,000 long tons of GR-S per month. 

That Reconstruction Finance Corp. be 
authorized to build and maintain a sub- 
stantial inventory of GR-S over and above 
the normal commercial inventories carried 
by industry and by Rubber Reserve. 

That all available standby capacity for 
sutyl production be reactivated immedi- 
ately. 

Dr. Steelman assured the industry group 
that he would immediately pass along its 
proposals to Stuart Symington, chairman 
of the National Security Resources Board, 
for consideration by that agency. 

The following were the members of the 
subcommittee of the National Security 
Policy Committee of the industry that 
submitted the memorandum at the meeting 
with Dr. Steelman: Frank Hendrickson, 
president, American Hard Rubber Co.: A. 

Freedlander, president, Dayton Rubber 
Co.; Harvey S. Firestone, Jr.; C. F. 
Burke, assistant to the president, General 
Tire & Rubber Co.; John L. Collyer, 
chairman and president, Goodrich; R. S. 
Wilson, vice president, Goodyear; H. P. 
Schrank, vice president, Seiberling Rubber 
Co.; G. M. Tisdale, vice president, United 
States Rubber Co.; A. L. Viles and W. J. 


In a release 


Sears, president and vice president, respec- 
tively, RMA. 
Plant Reactivation Ordered 

Harley Hise, chairman of the RFC, on 
July 7 announced that the RFC is making 
arrangements for reactivation of three 
government-owned synthetic rubber facili- 


ties which will increase the country’s an- 
nual production of synthetic rubber by ap- 
proximately 88,000 tons. 

On July 13, RFC announced that U. S. 
Rubber will reactivate and operate the GR- 
copolymer plant at Port Neches, Tex. 
The first unit is expected to be in opera- 
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tion in early October, and the full capa- 
city in operation, producing at a 75,000 
long tons a year rate, on November 1. 


Sinclair Rubber Co. will reopen the 


August, 1950 


petroleum butadiene plant—with a design 
capacity of 50,000 short tons—at Houston. 
Esso Standard Oil Co. will reopen and 


operate an additional Butyl facility—pro- 
ducing 13,000 tons a year at Baton 
Rouge, La. This facility is expected to be 


in production in late November or early 
December. 

The Phillips Chemical Co. (Phillips Pe- 
troleum) will operate the 45,000-ton-a-year 
vorger, Tex., GR-S plant, taking over its 
operation from U. S. Rubber. 

All told, these steps will bring GR- 
production up to about a 500,000-ton-a- 
year rate, and Butyl production up to a 
75,000-ton-a-year rate. 

This leaves in the rubber program 
standby facilities capable of producing ap- 
proximately another 100,000 tons of GR-S 
using petroleum butadiene and an addition- 
al 200,000 tons of GR-S using alcohol 
butadiene. 

Our Washington correspondent, Arthur 
J. Kraft, has pointed out that although the 
decision to reactivate GR-S and Butyl 
plants was shaping up before the Korean 
fighting broke out, this new threat to nat- 
ural rubber supplies probably helped it to 
conclusion. 

For one thing, the rubber products 
manufacturing industry, which pressed for 
such action through its National Security 


Policy Committee, picked up a_ valuable 
ally in Senator Lyndon Johnson (D., 
Tex.), chairman of the Senate Armed 


Services rubber subcommittee. 

Only a month earlier, Johnson had con- 
curred with then prevailing RFC opinion, 
shared by many other government agencies 
(with General Services Administrator Jess 
Larson a notable exception), that reactiva- 
tion of additional GR-S capacity was not 
particularly desirable, that shortages of 
styrene made it impracticable, and that the 
accumulation of a sizable working inven- 
tory otf GR-S should not be undertaken. 

Johnson changed his mind quickly. In 
conferences with RFC and other officials, 
he urged reactivation to the level proposed 
by the RMA and pressed its case for the 
working inventory. This urging he did 
immediately after war broke out in Korea. 


In a Senate speech, July 12, he called 
upon the President to make the “fullest 
possible use of the present provision in 
the Selective Service Act enabling the 


place priority or- 
essential for the 
priority provi- 
certainly be used 
as the styrene 
output of 


Federal Government to 
ders for all material 
Armed Forces. ne eee The 
sion,” he added, “could 
to break such bottlenecks 
shortage now handicapping the 
synthetic rubber.” 


In a statewide radio address to fellow 
Texans on July 18, Johnson proposed 
a six-point “minimum program we s rould 


t ; 


undertake now” to meet the threat of 
spreading conflict. Point 6 was: “Reacti- 
vate our essential war production plants 
which are still owned by the government, 


oe 2 ged the synthetic rubber plants 
vhich are still in standby status.” It was 
reported that he meant all standby plants 
in the government program 
Commencing about July 15, it became 
evident that 


RFC was busily engaged in 
i its hands 


means of 


in the 


planning some 


on more styrene. Early month, offi 


cials there spoke optimistically of | 
able to buy all they need on tl 
market. By mid-month, these offic 





“No comment,” to inquiry as to 
government p invoke 
styrene. 
rubber industry 
July 25, dis- 


sponded, 
whether the 
its priority powers for 

The Munitions Board's 
advisory committee meeting 





cussed the industry proposal, presented on 
July 6 to Dr. Steelman, to inerease GR-S 
production to a 600,000-ton annual rate by 


January 1, 1951. As far as it could be 
ascertained, such action is not being con- 
templated. Administration officials — will 


wait until at least September to see what 
hoarding has on de- 
rhey expect 
tires and 


effects war-scare tire 
mand for rubber products. 
some easing off in demand for 
consequently for GR-S 

Apparently only a direct, Soviet 
prompted thrust at natural rubber pro- 
ducing countries or spreading conflict else- 
where will bring favorable action on the 
600,000-ton-a-year demand. That feeling 
was the predominant one in a grim, but 
not alarmed capital in late July. 

At that time rubber officials in govern- 
ment were pointing out that industry was 
using rubber at an annual rate of 1,300,000 
tons, and that even some contractions in 
that rate—because of a tight GR-S picture 
before new production comes in around 
November 1—would still put consumption 
at a peak rate. These officials were un- 
animous in expecting the pressure on 
rubber to ease before then through a post 
tire-hoarding slack in demand. 

Those who keep a sharp eye on natural 


rubber developments felt fairly assured 
that the United States had received about 
120,000 tons of Natural rubber in June 


and July, maintaining the 62,000-ton a 
month average rate of the first five months 
of 1950. Barring some unforeseen inter- 
ference, they expected Indonesia to exceed 
the 520,000 tons, export goal for 1950 an- 
Brussels in May. Shipments 
from that country set a postwar record 
in April and bettered it in May. The rise 
in prices put an end to withholding rubber 
from the market in Indonesia, they said. 


nounced at 


Collyer Comment on Reactivation 


government's announce- 
facilities for producing 
synthetic rubber will be reopened, Coll- 
yer of Goodrich, who made the original 
request for such action in May, expressed 
gratification that the government will take 
appropriate action to make available, as 


Following the 
ment that standby 


speedily as possible, additional supplies of 
synthetic rubber. 

‘The B. EF. Goodrich met he said, “has 
consiste1 tly advocated, 1 Idition to maxi- 
mum production of general-purpose Amer- 





in facilities now operating, and 


Ican rupdbet 

the stockpiling of GR-S rubber, that at 
least one standby copolymer plant be put 
into operation as quickly as possible.” 


Tire and Other Price Increases 


















A'S nent mad ry 
Raymot H. Blar e 
Hood ver Co of 
higher wholesale prices for waterproof 
footwear was echoed by tire and tube 

rers during July, and for these 
ms price increases were actually 

Blanc said his comy any, a divisio 
~ B. F. Goodrich, will co i boost 
1 wholesale yrices to off se er pr 
duction costs due to rising rub 
prices and other increased manufacturing 
costs, as soon as advance season’s orders 

|. It was pointed out that although 

vage rates at Hood have not ad 

since August, 1948, pension and 
welfare costs have increased substantially, 
following the national pattern of 10¢ an 
hour. Approximately -half of the total 
costs in footwear production are labor, 
Blanchard added 








O July 12, citu higher prices tor 
tbber and other raw materials, as well 
is creased manufacturing costs, Fire- 
stone announced an increase in passenger- 


of from 8% to 10%, 12'2% for 








nd bus tires, and 60% for tractor 
farm implement tires t 
turers. This action was 
week later by all increas 
passenger-car tires sold in the repli 
nt market, 7!2% on tr 1 bus tires 
: tractor and farm ement tires 
7.0% on industrial solid truck tires, and 
5% on sy tic inner tubes. 





were 


*reases ist 
Tire. Goodr 





y by General : 
verling, Goodyear, U. S. Rubber, Dayton, 
nd Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. T! 1 


for about the same 








s were 








Firestone 





gave higher raw material and other manu- 
facturing costs as the reasons tor their 
action. It was emphasized, however, that 
since the war practically every commodity 


more than tires and 





tnat I 1me¢€ re prices ave bee! 
MV atio to costs 


Industry Production and Trends 
7 ; 


in all lines and 






at peak levels « witl 

look for some shi greater pr 

{f military rubber goods as a result of 
the outbreak of war in Korea. Whether 
r not the production of goods tor dom- 
estic production will suffer because of 1 


creased production tor the military is 


known, but the tight rubber 





supply situa- 





tion may work some _ hards! ro 
lucers of less essential items 
The Korean war was the se of a 
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“Wiam 


Pe, 2s early 





scare buying of tires, 


O'Neil, president of General 





is July 5, in newspaper advertisements 
from coast to coast stated that despite 
false rumors, there is no reason for any- 
one to be stampeded into buying tires 
through fear of rationing 


‘There is no shortage of tires. No threat 
one. All rubber manufacturers have 
I to sell. . . This time of 
the year it is a normal thing for dealers 
o be able to make immediate delivery 
all sizes of our top lines,” were some 
of the points made by O'Neil in his state- 


ment 








how - 


Scare buying and hoarding of tires, 
ever, continued in varying degrees in vari- 














ous sections of the country during July 
Tires Service Station, another Broth- 
ers publication, by means of a telegraphic 
survey in mid-July of prominent tire deal- 
ers 20 important trading areas across 
the country, determined that sales of tires 

increased trom 100 to 700°? above 

of a month ago 

e rush of buying by both car own- 


rs and, in the larger centers, commercial 





accounts as depleted many dealers 

tacl +7 we a]m + + +} . ich 

stocks, in some cases almost to the vanish- 
‘gee a ae f 

ing point. Unable to keep abreast of the 

manutacturers have placed 

s on an allotment basis, and 


e ) - aX - 7 
cases dealers have restricted 
particular \ commer- 








accounts the Tires Serv Station 
rt stated 
The RMA 11 ‘tion and 


report month 
reve ile “tion of 

tires 1 all-time 
7,009,190 month. 





he previous montl record 





sec mm 
365 7OO 





Was Jas 


October, 1947. May passenger tire pro- 
duction was 13.9% above that of April, 
1950, when 6,408,984 units were produced. 

Shipments of passenger tires during May 


also reached a new peak since October, 
1947, and amounted to 7,276,860 units, 
13.8% above the previous month’s  ship- 


ments of 6,396,173 units. Despite heavy 
shipments during the first five months of 
1950, production has been stepped up so 
that inventory at the end of May was 
10,364,646 units, slightly higher than 
April’s 10,353,930 units and above the 
8,903,731 units on hand at the end of 1949. 

Truck and bus tire production increased 
13.1% during May to 1,259,897 units, as 
compared with the previous month’s 1,114,- 


443 units. Shipments of 1,244,281 units 


were 10.2% above April’s 1,129,389 units. 
Inventory was up to 2,002,692 units, 

against April’s 1,986,705 units. 
Production of automotive inner tubes 


rose 12.8% to 7,089,327 units trom 6,285,- 


414 units of the previous month. Shipments 


of 6,687,925 units were 98% above the 
6,093,969 units shipped in April. Inven- 
tory increased 3.4% to 12,109,933 units, 


compared with 11,710,259 units on April 
30. 

\lthough the tabulation of tire and tube 
production, shipments, and inventory for 
month of June was about two weeks 
off at this writing (July 24), it is under- 
stood that the June figures will be even 
higher than May, with passenger tire ship- 
ments running above 8,000,000 units. With 
the existing production rate the inventory 
may be lowered somewhat, but in any 
event more than 9,000,000 tires should still 
have been available in the inventory at the 
end of June. 

The Department of Commerce on July 
21, in connection with an analysis of rub- 
ber consumption in the United States in 
May, stated that the shift from use of 
natural rubber to GR-S which began in 
March continued in May in the manufac- 
ture of both transportation and non-trans- 


port 








goods. 

Tremendous tire production pushed May 
new rubber consumption in the transpor- 
tation field to 74,999 tons, only 1,971 short 
of the January, 1947, record. Although 
consumption of natural rubber in this seg- 
ment of the industry reached a postwar 
high of 44,107 tons in May, consumption 
ot GR-S soared to 24,931 tons, the highest 
in 29 months, and the GR-S ratio to total 
natural plus GR-S consumption increased 
to 36% from 33% in April. 

In the non-transport segment, May new 
rubber consumption established a new high 
of 35,212 tons, up 1,013 tons from the pre- 
vious record of 34,199 tons set in March 
of this year. Natural latex consumption in 

egment set another new record of 
4.200 tons, 58 tons higher than the March, 
f 


In the five months of 1950 new 
rubber consumption in the transportation 


hrst 








field totaled 323,320 tons. up 10.7% from 
the 292,085 tons reported in the same 
pe riod of 1949. 

New rubber consumption in the non- 


transport field totaled 163,784 tons in the 
; five months of 1950, up 22.5% from 
the 133,720 tons used January-May, 1949. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor commented on 
July 1 on increased activity in the tire 


nrst 


also 


and tube branch of the industry 
\ sharp increase in demand for tires 
during the first four months of 1950 


tire and tube industry out of 
a two-year slump, BLS said. 


brought t 





The rise retlected record breaking auto- 
motive production, accelerated purchasing 
ot tire replacements, and inventory stock- 
building. Production-worker employment 
in April, 1950, totaled 84,000—2.3% above 
that of December, 1949. Weekly hours 
for the industry in April, 1950, averaged 
December, 1949, they were 37.3, 
Since a large segment of the industry has 
a normal work week of 36 hours, the cur- 
rent work schedules reveal a_ substantial 
amount of overtime. 

The trend of employment. in 
and tube industry has been downward 
since the first quarter of 1947. Produc 
tion-worker employment dropped = from 
106,000 in 1947 to 84,000 in 1949—a 21% 
decline. 

The trough of the decline was reached 
in mid-1949; since then the industry has 
been expanding operations. Employment 
rose 4% between August, 1949, and April, 
1950. Over the same period weekly hours 
increased from 36 to 39, the BLS said in 
conclusion. 

Another measure of industry activity, 
new rubber consumption for June, was 
estimated by the RMA on July 28 as hav- 
ing reached a new monthly record of 
116,792 long tons. The June total compares 
with the 110,010 long tons used in May, 
1950, which was itself a record total and 
with 84,328 long tons used in June, 1949. 

Use of natural rubber in June amounted 
long tons, 1.7% lower than the 
May figure of 63,641 tons. 

Consumption of synthetic rubbers rose 
41% in June to 48,246 long tons from 
46,369 tons in the previous month. A 
breakdown of June synthetic consumption 
showed GR-S at 36,874 tons, neoprene at 
3,671 tons, Butyl at 6,081 tons, and nitrile 
types at 1,620 tons. 
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FTC U. S. Rubber Footwear Order 


The Federal Trade Commission, on July 
10, ordered U. S. Rubber to discontinue its 
present pricing policy on rubber footwear 
on finding that the company violated Sec- 
tion 2(a) of the Clayton Act, as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman Act. The Com- 
mission directed the company to refrain 
from “directly or indirectly discriminating 
in the price of waterproof or canvas foot- 
wear by charging or receiving from dif- 
ferent purchasers of such products of like 
grade and quality net prices that differ as 
much as, or more than, 2% of the highest 
of such net prices.” The order provides 
that the company may defend any alleged 
violation of the order “by showing that 
the different prices make only due allow- 
ance for the differences in the cost of 
manufacture, sale, or delivery resulting 


from differing methods or quantities in 
which the products were sold or deliv- 
ered.” 

Noting that “exhaustive cost studies” 
were conducted and made a part of the 


record, the Commission said the stipulated 
testimony of its accountants “is to the ef- 
fect that certain of respondents price dif- 
ferences were justified by differences 
in cost of manufacture, sale, and delivery.” 
This testimony showed, according to the 
findings, that cost differences justified the 
lower prices granted national chains and 
mail-order houses on private brand foot- 
wear, as compared with the higher prices 
at which advertised and  unadvertised 


brands of footwear of like grade and 
quality were sold to other — retailers 
through the company’s branch -store sys- 
tem. 
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PARACRIL is the name of the buna N-type rubber that Enjay has 
been marketing for several years. Its inherent resistance to oil, 
air, water, heat, cold, and time is well known. 

Versatile Paracril is ideal for flexible parts subject to heavy 
abrasive wear, extremes of hot and cold, and the destructive 
action of oils and fats. Combined with vinyl resins, Paracril 
imparts all-weather serviceability to hose covers. 

You will find other advantages to using PARACRIL— quick and 
economical delivery from conveniently located warehouses, quality 
and uniformity of product, and cheerful technical cooperation. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 135 Clarendon St., Boston 17, Mass., 125 Broad St., Elizabeth 4, N. J., 
221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. WAREHOUSES: Chicago, Ill. Akron, Ohio. Elizabeth, 
N. J. Baton Rouge, La. Los Angeles, Calif. 


A FEW INDUSTRIES NOW USING PARACRIL: Petroleum - Railroad - Textile « Automotive « 
Aircraft e Household Appliances « Printing. 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 WEST 51st STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Pioneers in chemicals from petroleum: 
Additives, Alcohols, Esters, Ketones, Rubbers and Plastics 


August, 1950 











PARACRIL 


The special rubber that 
resists oil, air, water, heat, 
cold and time. 
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found, however, that 
the price differences on adver 
tised and unadvertised brands of footwear 
sold to retailers under the branch store 
system exceeded the differences in the cost 
of manufacture, sale, and delivery by 
amounts i from S$0.0047 to SO.0480 


ranging 
per dollar of gross sales. 


The Commission 
some of 





The findings point out that the 
fied price differences ot 
dollar of 
by the C 


unjusti 
an 1¢ 


considered 


th 


less 
“would be 
ommission to be de and, 
if they were the only price differences 
found to be not justified by differences in 
“would not warrant the issuance of 
an order to cease and desist.” The Com- 

added, however, that “the other 
amounts by which the differences in costs 
jail to justify the differences 
substantial.” 


pel 
gross sales 


PINVINUS 


costs, 


M1ss1o0on 


prices are 


RFC Transter Defeated 
The Senate by a voice vote July 6 
killed the President's Reorganization Plan 
to transfer the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp, save for its housing finance pro 
gram, to Department of Commerce 
The Plan would have vested in the Secre- 
tary of Commerce authority to 
policy decisions now made in the 
Office of Rubber Reserve. 
would 
and 


the 


make 
RFC’s 
This procedure 
have included production planning 
allocation of government synthetic 
rubbers and possibly a large share in de- 
ermining whether and to whom to lease 
government synthetic rubber plants. 


T 
+ 
t 


Industrial Mobilization Plans 
President Truman asked Congress on 
July 19 for priority and allocation author- 
ity over industrial and other materials es- 
sential to war production. He asked also 
tor authority to prevent hoarding of thes 
materials, including powers to r t 
hoarded materials. 
Government 
ington were 


requisition 


rubber officials in 
unanimous in 


Wash- 


declaring that 


these requests, assuming Congress will 
grant them, “change nothing” as far as 
rubber is concerned. 

Ample powers exist to do all these 
things in the Rubber Act of 1950 for both 
natural and synthetic rubber. The Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1950, carrying a pro- 
vision originally enacted in the closing 


rush of the 80th Congress authorizes the 
: . : : 4! « il Ss i 
President to invoke priority powers over 
any material essential to war production 
This priority power is ample to 
~ ig € tor synthetic rubber production 
ns ore also permits the President. to 
seize industrial plants and jail their direc- 
tors should they refuse to take orders fo; 


procure 


War goods 


Thus far, there has been no indication 


"Re eee . df 

that these powers will be used for rubber 
boy - . . r me Py e ; 
RFC is covered for styrene necessary to 

reopen the Port Neches, Tex. copclymer 
1. . e —_ a Padnige 

plant. Opening of additional production 


facilities, 
styrene 
about 


should voluntary efforts 
requirements fail, i 
use of controls. 

The President did 
ration or 


to cover 
t bring 


migh 


not ask authority to 
control prices of consumer prod- 
ucts. He said if prices get out of hand 
he will not hesitate to ask them. 

Meanwhile the Federal Supply Service 
of the Generai ‘ 8 ee 


Services Administration 
continued to 


) add to the strategic stockpile 
of natural rubber supervised by the Muni- 
tions Board of the Defense Department. 
Purchases were being made at a normal 
pace, although not on the New York Ex- 
change where No. 1 RSS rubber hit 50¢ 
a pound in late July, it was reported. 
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Industrial Relations News 


Wildcat strikes plagued the rubber in- 





dustry, particularly in the Akron area 
during the latter part of June and 
throughout July. A dispute in the inspec- 
tion department of the Mohawk Rubber 
Co., which began on June 24. idled 450 
vorkers for several days. Tnere was a 
short work stoppage at the Goodrich plant 


n June 24, and also at Goodyear and at 
between the twenty-fifth 
June, but all of th 
vere settled before July 1 

On July 12, however, about 3,500 work- 
ers at the Goodrich plant were thrown cut 
t work because of difficulty in the tire 
building department. Three tire builders 
had producing considerably in ex- 
ess) ot other workers, and the local 
URWA union had asked the 
unpose some restriction on either the 
luctive performance or the unit 
ments of these three men. The y 
to impose any such restriction and 
the other workers walked out. 

On July 13 one of the three high pro- 
duction tire builders, James Helton, tiled 
a charge of unfair labor practices against 
the Akron local URWA union 
charging that representatives of the local 
union had threatened his personal safety 
tor building more tires “than the limit 
nixed by the union.” In addition, “the 
lack of production by other employes,” 
the complaint stated further, “is due 
most entirely to the fact that said em- 
ployes hold down other full-time jobs as 
meat cutters, bricklayers, gas station at- 
tendants, telephone company 
painters, etc.” . 

The local union called the walkout un- 
thorized, but gave no explanation of 
s cause. The company said it would ne- 
gotiate with the union whatever problem 
started the walkout whenever the i 
i problem and the strikers 
work. It then sent at 

local union president, George R. 
calling the union responsible for th 


l-irestone and 
thirtieth of ese disputes 


lal beet 


company to 
pre _ 





refused 


5 


sail 
dl- 


operators, 








1o0n 





re- 
urned to elegram 


: . I 4 
actions of 1ts committeemen and 
tatives in initiating and 
work stoppage. 


‘Furthermore,” — the 


represen- 
MaimMtainineg 





telegram 
he lack of any effective action on vour 
to end this work stoppage is directly 
in conflict with 


1 
stated, 








f our agreement of March 
1950, which provides that the union 
wit 30 hours after being informed 





1 a work stoppage, take reasonable action 
to induce the employes to resume work it 


K 1 
a normal 1 nner. 








Bass in his reply to the company 


pany said 


we union had met every obligation in try 


ing to get the workers back on the job 
t the local union’s officers had gonc 


any contractual obligation in that 





workers returned to their jobs on 


July 17, following a union meeting at 
which the condition was introduced that 
the dispute be processed immediately. 


Bass said a number of charges will be filed 
against the company in the regular labor- 
management grievance procedure, includ- 
ing complaints of discrimination, lockout. 
and violation of the company-union agree- 
ment. He insisted that the company re- 
strict the workers to a 90-unit-hour pro- 
duction level of tires. 

Earlier, in a letter to 800 tire builders 
in his department, P. W. Perdriau, super- 
intendent of the tire division said, in part: 

“We were requested prior to the stop- 
page to compel all tire builders to limit 
their unit hours performed to a maximum 


is would be contrary to 
accepted principles of incentive wage pay- 
ment, contrary to practices in other de- 


of 100. To do t 


partments in the plant, and contrary to 
practices of the tire division.” 

About 800 workers were idled for two 
days between July 12 and 14 at the Seiber- 
ling plant in Akron when a dispute in the 
mul room slowed down production of tires 


and tubes to about one-half the normal 
rate. : ; 
The URWA international policy com- 


mittee scheduled a meeting in Columbus, 
O., July 24 and 25, to discuss how much 
of a wage increase to ask from the various 
rubber companies. Leaders of various lo- 
cal unions indicated that an increase of 
20 to 25¢ an hour might be asked to en- 
able workers to meet rising living Costs. 
The committee may also consider a plan 
to correct wage inequalities in plants in 
Akron as well as outside Akron. 

On July 16, L. S. Buckmaster, presi- 
dent of the URWA notified the Goodrich 
company that the union wants to reopen 
the wage question. The company has 30 
days to reply and is expected to give its 
answer within that time. This is the first 
of the Big Four companies that has been 
faced with a request for wage increases 
since the settlement of the pension and 
insurance agreements last year. 

In Canada a wildcat strike in the curing 
department at the plant of Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., New Toron- 
to, threw 1,500 employes on tire production 
out of work on July 10, but the wage dis- 
pute, which was the cause of the walkout, 
was settled two days later. Cause of the 
dispute, according to an official of the 
local URWA union, was a speed-up and 
transfer of a union steward from_ his 
regular day shift to the afternoon shift. 
The company stated that a piece rate set 
last October had caused discontent among 
the workers, but an adjustment with the 
union had been reached in February. 

In Akron, alsc, a new three-year labor 
contract was signed between the Allied 
Chemical Workers, an independent union, 
and Columbia Chemical Division, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., in mid-July. Work- 
ers will get a 3¢-an-hour general wage in- 
crease immediately, 5¢ an hour more con 
June 28, 1951, and another 5¢ an hour on 
June 28, 1952. 

In addition to wage increase the 
company has granted three-week vacations 
for workers with 20 years’ service, im- 
proved shift differentials, and increased 
group hospitalization benefits. A pensior 
program providing for old age retirement 


} 
the 


and disability pensions has also been 
agreed upon. 
In a joint statement Herbert O. Eby. 


director of labor relations for Pittsburgh 


Plate, and Cecil Wright, local union presi- 
dent, said: 

“The new contract will mean more 
steady employment and will increase the 


possibilities for expanding employment due 
to any expanded operations that may be 
undertaken.” 

Among the products of Columbia Chem- 
ical are calcium and silica pigments used 
by the rubber industry 


The Bond Rubber Corp., 326 Derby 
\ve., Derby, Conn., at a recent board 
meeting elected Edward F. Kirik vice 
president in charge of sales. Mr. Kirik, 
who joined the company in 1948 as. sales 
manager, has been associated with the 
rubber industry since 1945. 
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KEEPS WHITE FOOTWEAR WHITE 


Sun Rubber-Process Aid Solves 
Costly Discoloration Problem 


White rubber footwear discolored 
in use and colored sportswear soles 
bled into the white finishing tape. 
In trying to solve this serious prob- 
lem, a large rubber manufacturer 
experimented with 12 specially se- 
lected process aids. Only two were 
successful: a Sun product and one 
much more expensive. 

The Sun process aid was chosen 
and has proved completely satis- 
factory. Used to wet pigments, to 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


"JOB PROVED”’ 


soften rubber stocks, to smooth 
calendering, and to aid plasticizing, 
it causes neither staining nor dis- 
coloration. In fact, the white stocks 
treated with the Sun process aid 
keep their whiteness as long as 
control stocks containing no 
process aid at all. 

Sun rubber-process aids speed 
up milling and calendering; mini- 
mize bleeding and migrating; re- 
duce flex-cracking, heat build-up, 


and hardening. Also, they generally 
increase the resilience of the fin- 
ished vulcanizate. Sun “Job 
Proved”’ process aids are refined for 
maximum compatibility with the 
types of rubber for which they are 
recommended —natural, synthetic, 
or reclaim. To learn how Sun rub- 
ber-process aids may help you, call 
the nearest Sun Office. The services 
of aSun representative are avail- 
able without obligation. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 
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G-E Promotes Several 


John L. Busey has been elected a vice 
president of General Electric Co., Schen 
ctady, N. Y., and placed in charge of 
marketing policy, a newly created post. He 
formerly was president and a director of 
the General Electric Supply Corp. 

Concurrently, William V. O’Brien, for 
merly general sales manager of G-E’s 
apparatus department, has been elected a 
commercial vice president and appointed 
assistant manager of marketing policy for 
the company. Charles R. Pritchard, for 
merly manager of marketing for the ap- 
pliance and merchandise department, has 
been elected president and a director of 
the G-E Supply Corp. Mr. Busey and Mr. 
O'Brien will establish headquarters in 
New York and Mr. Pritchard in Bridge- 
port. 

In making these 
president, Charles E. 
the new marketing posts were created 
because their need has been emphasized 
by the sustained high level of the com- 
pany’s business volume, by the greater 
diversification of its products, and, in 
particular, by a steadily growing appre- 
ciation of the importance of marketing as 
a function of the company’s business. 

Howard L. Franks has been named 
manager of sales personnel and control 
in G-E’s chemical department, Pittsfield, 
Mass. Mr. Franks was director of sales 
for Merrill Bros. for the past three years 
and previously had been with Charles 
Fischer Spring Co. as sales and adver- 
tising manager and with Carpenter Steel 
Co. in a number of sales executive capaci- 
ties. 


Willard R. 


announcements, G-E 
Wilson, said that 


Barrett, formerly vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the Hoosier 
Cardinal Corp., Evansville, Ind., has 
been named sales manager for the G-E 
plastics division. Mr. Barrett was with 
Hoosier, vendor manufacturer of decora- 
tives, metals and plastics, for the past 
three years and prior to that had been 
with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., 24 years. 

James F. Somers, of the chemical de- 
partment, has been named to the Detroit 
sales office on phenolic compounds and 
phenolic resins. Mr. Somers first came to 
G-E in 1943, to the phenolic compound 
manufacturing control laboratory. The 
following year he was assigned to the 
new product development laboratory; af- 
ter two years he joined chemicals sales at 
Pittsfield. Then in January, 1949, he was 
given special field assignments in the 
Midwest and prior to his present appoint- 
ment was headquartered at. the Coshocton 
plant. Mr. Somers is a member of the 
American Chemical Society. 

The chemical department has discon- 
tinued the fabrication of laminated plas- 
tics at the Coshocton, O.., plant of its 
laminated and insulating products divi- 
sion. This operation, which produced fab- 
ricated parts for industry from G-E Tex- 
tolite laminates, has been sold to Gen- 
eral Laminated Products, Inc., which has 
plants in New York and Chicago. 

General Electric will continue to pro- 
duce Textolite laminates in the form of 
sheets, tubes, and rods at Coshocton. It 
will also continue to manufacture decora- 
tive laminated plastics surfacing mate- 
rials and custom molded laminated prod- 
ucts there. 
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R. B. Crean 


Crean Baldwin Vice President 


R. B. Crean, newly elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of apparatus sales at The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddystone, 
Pa., has inaugurated a_ reorganization 
policy to strengthen all phases of the 
promotion and sales of the company’s 
products and to offer improved service to 
its customers in the railroad, materials 
testing, metal working, plastics, power 
generation, and marine fields. To further 
these objectives Mr. Crean has made 
several appointments and __ functional 
changes in the company’s sales organiza- 
tion. 

E. R. Wisner, who has had a number 
of important assignments since joining 
Baldwin in 1947, has been appointed man- 
ager, locomotive department, and will 
direct sales activities in connection with 
complete locomotives of all types. 

E. F. Sheehan, formerly concerned only 
with the sales of diesel renewal parts, has 
been appointed manager, renewal parts 
department, and the scope of his activity 
has been broadened to cover the sale of 
renewal parts for both diesel and steam 
locomotives. 

Andrew Liston 
ager, hydraulic 


will continue as man- 
turbine and = marine 
products department, and in addition will 
have charge of the sales of all foundries 
products and the handling of negotiations 
with the United States Government on 
special products. 

M. L. Hail, testing 


formerly manager, 


equipment sales, has been named manager, 
testing equipment department, with com- 
plete responsibility for the operation of 
this phase of Baldwin’s activities. 

George FI. Walsh, sales promotion 
manager, testing equipment a 
has been made sales promotion manage 


and his activities will cover the promotion 
and advertising of all product groups. 


R. G. Tabors continues as manager, 
hydraulic press and power tool depart- 
ment; and R. S. Oberlander, as manager, 


diesel engine department. 

V. Breen has been named manager 
service section; and R. Zerewat, 
market research and_ statistics. 


order 
manager, 


J. O. Ross Engineering Corp. on 
August 1 moved its New York, N. Y., 
office from 350 Madison Ave. to larger 
quarters at 444 Madison Ave. 


50 Years for Firestone 


Dedication of an impressive memorial to 
the late Harvey S. Firestone highlights 
the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. The ceremonies of 
dedication take place on August 3, upon 
which day the company was founded by 
Mr. Firestone in 1900. 

A comprehensive exposition of Fire- 
stone’s half century of research, technical, 
and production progress will be opened to 
employes and the public in the Firestone 
research building as part of the anniver- 
sary celebration. It will portray dramat- 
ically the progress made by the Firestone 
company from its original inception as a 
local enterprise to its present eminent 
position in the rubber industry. 

Featured in the exhibit will be a col- 
lection of products first made possible by 
Firestone, including the first eiicinhtealiy 
fastened straight-side tire, forerunner of 
the type now in universal use; the first 
commercial demountable rim which has 


now become the demountable wheel; the 
first rubber non-skid tread, now a safety 
feature of all pneumatic tires; the first 


practical pneumatic tractor tire which led 
to putting the farm on rubber; and the 
first. balloon or low-pressure tire which 
has now been developed into the present- 
day super-balloon. 

Inside the main exhibition hall the dis- 
play ranges from early carriage tires to 
44-ply earthmover tires nine feet in 
diameter. Diversity of present-day pro- 
duction as well as its development during 
the past 50 years will be indicated by dis- 
plays of hundreds of steel, plastic, and 
mechanical rubber products. 

From the Edison Institute Museum at 
Detroit has come a series of machines 
depicting the evolution of tire building, 
including the first drum-type tire building 
machine. 

Of particular interest to workers and 
their families will be a display of employe 
welfare and safety photos covering a period 
of many years. Samples of Firestone ad- 
vertising from the early 1900’s to the 
present day will be shown, providing an 
unusual history of merchandising methods 
since the beginning of the automobile. 

On the last two days of the anniversary 
week, August 4 and the men and wo- 
men of Firestone and their families will 
be guests of the company at four special 
performances of Ringling Brothers & Bar- 
num & Bailey Circus. The company has 
purchased all seats for these two days and 
will distribute 37,000 tickets to employes 
and their families. 

As the circus appears in other cities in 
which the company has subsidiary plants, 
employes and their families will be guests. 


These include Pottstown, Pa.; Fall River, 
Mass.: Wyandotte, Micn.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Gastonia, N. C.: Bennettsville, 
S. C.; Noblesville and New Castle, Ind.; 


and Des Moines, Iowa. 


Mitchell Western Division Manager 
J. E. Mitchell, since 1943 Milwaukee 
district manager for Firestone was made 


western division manager in charge of 
original equipment sales and will direct 
manufacturers sales activities in the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and Midwest territories, 
with headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Mitch- 
ell, who has been with the company two 
decades, had previously served it as a 
territory salesman in the Kansas City dis- 
trict, as a special farm tractor tire repre- 
sentative in Akron, and as district manager 
at Wichita. 
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/ The New Polysar, Cold, 
Oil Resistant Nitrile Rubber 


~ 
~) 


A new Nitrile Rubber produced 
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by the low-temperature process in the 


Easy Processing POLYMER CORPORATION PLANT 
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High Tensile Strength in Sarnia. 
Oil Resistant we A. 
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Flex Resistant yr Hh Yy 
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Abrasion Resistant 
For samples and technical information write— 
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60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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For More Titanium Pigments 











National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, \ 
York 6, N. Y., will begin construction 
immediately of new facilities tor produ 
ion of titan pigments. The additional 








capacity, expected to increase the 
by 60,000 to 70,000. t 
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uis plant. Depend 
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with 1 ve and full production withi 
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R. B. Sucher 


Marbon Expands Sales Force 
To Handle Ty-Ply Adhesives 


Marbon Corp., 1926 W. 
Gary, Ind., has announced 
September 8 it will handle 
sales and technical service 
its line of Ty-Ply adhesives, used for 
bonding rubber to metal. This change ts 
being made because the company’s ac- 
tivities in other lines have required expan- 
sion of its sales force to the point where 
consolidation is justified. Sales and = tech- 
nical service on Ty-Ply 
handled by R. P. Painter, R. E. 
M. E. Jones, and R. B. Sucher. 

Mr. Painter will maintain headquarters 
at 20 Pleasant St., Natick, Mass... and will 
cover the New England states. A graduate 
ot Ashland College, Mr. Painter has beet 
associated with the Mansfield Tire & 
Rubber Co., the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
the Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., and more 
recently with the Beebe Rubber Co. as 
production manager and chief chemist. 

Mr. Smith will have offices at 4+ Bruce 
Lane, Ewing Township, Trenton, N. J., 


York, New 


Tenth Ave.. 
that 
directly the 
activities on 


Smith, 





and will cover New Jersey, 
and adjoining areas. He has been lab- 
oratory supervisor for Canadian Synthetic 
Rubber, Ltd., chief rubber chemist for 
Witco Chemical Co., and — research 
engineer for Plaskon Division, Libby- 


Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

Mr. Jones will work out of the home 
office in Gary, and cover the midwest 
and southern areas. He has been witl 
Marbon for the past five years: all but 
the first 
and service. 


: ee enact 
year was spent in technical sales 


Mr. Sucher will cover Ohio and = ad- 
joining areas, with headquarters in 
\kron. He was with Inland Mtg. Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp.. for the ant 


seven years and previously 


had been wit 
Ohio Oil Co. and ¢ ooper j 


Tire Corp 


Sales Agent for Krynac 


H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 60 FE. 42nd 
St.. New York 17, N. Y., is exclusive 
sales agent in this country tor Polysar 
Krynac, the new low-temperature nitrile 
rubber developed by Polymer Corp.., 
Sarnia, Ont., Canada. The new rubber is 
said to show improved extrusion and aging 
properties over similar nitrile rubbers 
polymerized at normal reaction tempera- 
tures. Other features of Krynac include 
easy processing, high tensile strength, and 
resistance to oils and greases, aging, flex- 
ing, and abrasion. Samples and_ technical 
data on the rubber are available from 
Muehlstein upon request. 


R. P. Painter 


effective 


adhesives will be 





M. E. Jones 


Russell Buys Grip-Tex 


Russell Mig. Co., Inc., Middletown, 
Conn., has announced the purchase early 
in July of the yore il assets of the Grip- 
Tex Mie. Co., Fall River, Mass. Accord- 
ing to George M. Williams, 
Russell, the wide and narrow elastic divi 
sions of the company were operating at a 
disadvantage a year ago. The company 
had a good line of wide elastic fabrics, but 
almost no narrow elastics. In addition, 
manufacturing facilities were inadequate 
and scattered. The company has now con- 
centrated its wide elastic manufacturing 
in two buildings at the main Middletown 
plant and has established a new plant. in 
West Columbia, S. C.. for the productio: 
of narrow elastic webbing. On February 
16, Russell purchased four new rubber 
covering machines; in May, 1949, bought 
28 wide elastic looms; and last March 
purchased 14 more wide elastic looms 
With the acquisition of Grip-Tex, Russell 
will receive 11 rubber covering machines 
and 11 Universal winders. Much of this 


equipment will be installed at Middletown, 


and the balance shipped to West Colum 
bia. 

“By these purchases of new and im 
proved equipment WE ‘GXPpect TO make a 
better product for less money, and increase 
this important part of our business,” Mr 


Williams stated. 


Calco Notes 


American Cyanamid Co., Calco Chem 
ical Division, Bound oa N. J., last 
month appointed H. R. McCleary sectional 
director, application research department, 
to assist on special assignments covering 
all activities of the physical chemical re 
search section. Dr. McCleary has beet 
identified for several years with the study 
ot physical chemical properties of dyes and 
dyeing and the application of physical 
chemical techniques to Calco research, de 
velopment, and manufacturing problems 
having joined the Calco physical chemical 
research staff in 1941. 

The ad series, “Calco 
ning currently in trade 
textile industries, recently received the 
Premier Award for Business Paper Cam 
paign, Product Advertising in Industrial 
Publications. The entry was submitted by 
agency, Hazard Advertising Co.. 
\nnual Creative Awards Competi 
tion of the National Advertising Agency 
Network. The award was presented at the 
nineteenth annual conference of this asso 
ciation, held at the Seigniory Club, Monte 
bello, P.Q., Canada. 
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ENGRAVED MOLDS WITHOUT SIZE LIMIT 


are now practical ...at low cost 


F IT were not for the heavy duty engraving 
machines designed and built by 
BRIDGWATER, engraved steel or iron molds 
for giant “off-the-road” tires would be pro- 
hibitively costly . . . if not impossible to make. 


With these precision engraving machines we 
can engrave molds of cross sectional widths up 
to 27”, with outside diameters over 100”, and 
more important, with an outside tread radius of 





up to 30” and at a cost, often less, and 
certainly no greater, than cast aluminum molds. 

This development by BRIDGWATER of a 
means to extend the recognized advantages of 
engraved steel or iron molds to the manufac- 
ture of giant size tires is just another example 
of our determination to make molds of whatever 
characteristics the tire industry requires .. . at 
the lowest possible cost. 


ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 
DGWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
Cron , Oft0 
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U. S. Rubber Changes 


Clayton F. Ruebensaal has been ap- 
inted technical director of plastics and 
tuck Chemical division, 
ubber Co., Rockefeller 


20, N. Y¥ 

will assume direction 
rocess development, and 
pertaining to 
Vibrin polyes- 
ol vinyl resins, and POL 
He will make his head- 
division’s main plant in 


1 vdey 
powders, 











the rganizers otf the 
I the Glenn L. Marti: 
Co 1, and was in large 
part the initial research, 
deve roduction of the Mar- 





vinol polyvinyl chloride resins. He joined 
U. S. Rubber late in 1949 when the com- 
ny purcl Martin’s 


assets ot 





a member of the 
ociety, American In- 
ngineers, Society of 

ss : 





visited Germany at 
Invitation ot the United States Govy- 


German methods of 





cs production and research. He holds 
- S nd ¢ 1O7T at 

[ : and i en patents per- 

lact } ] } ical 

Na CS and electro-chemical 





Nils ; \ alter Swenson, manager of 





mechar Buffal 

1 ultalo, 
N. Y., issist- 
al t anager ( he me- 
chanical goods division, with he adquarters 


Roc kefe ller 


of sales for 
- of the sav- 
\dvertising 
shed Servy- 
tes Treasury 











Department 


as beet ced by U. S. Rubber. Trial 
tests have been so successful that rubbe 
fenders have been specified on 106 new cars 
purchased by the Department, and rubber 
fenders are replacing steel fenders on all 
cars now in service. The fenders are con- 





structed eoprene with a fabric inter- 
layer, an undersurfaces have a ribbed 
design for r ad led strength. The fenders are 
mounted over the wheels of each truck to 
protect electrical equipment from splash- 
ing mud, oil, grease, and water. The rub- 
ber fenders operate quietly, do not rust or 
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Pach Bros. 
C. F. Ruebensaal 





Rubber Fender, Developed by U. S. Rubber, 


Being Mounted over Street Car Wheel 


le, need no periodic tightening, and 

I 10 servicing or repli acement 
ing the past 12 months, it is further 
\ bathroom mirror that will not fog 
has been developed by the Charles Parker 
Co., Meriden, Conn., utilizing a heater 
made of electrically conductive rubber de- 
signed by U. S. Rubber. The rubber heater 
inted behind the mirror and warms 
the glass to a temperature of 98° F., enough 
to offset the condensation of moisture-laden 
steam. It operates on 110 volts, using 
about the same amount of current as a 
60-watt bulb and is controlled by a switch 
mounted in a corner of the mirror. The 
mirror is mounted in a wall-type medicine 
cabinet which also contains built-in fluor- 
escent lights. The Parker company is also 
experimenting with the manufacture of an 
electric mirror for use in golf clubs, hotels 
and public washrooms. 

The shine on men’s 
repeated pressing can be reduced by use 
of a new dry cleaning press cover fabric 
made largely of asbestos blended with 
cotton and nylon. Called Asbestall, the 
fabric was developed by U. S. Rubber’s 
textile division to meet dry cleaners’ needs 
f a long-lasting cover that would keep 
garments from _ slipping while being 
pressed. Because of the heat retaining 


1s mot 


suits caused by 


( 


qualities of asbestos, the fabric offers 
superior finishing surface which results 
in quick drying and a better finish for the 
pressed garments, it is further claimed 
Flow of steam through the cover is freer 
and faster, thus reducing shine on clothing, 
Asbestall is distributed by Gustin- Kramer 
Co., Boston, Mass., who fabricate it into 
pressing machine covers. 


Scrap Rubber Freight Rates Cut 


The proposal to lower freight rates for 
scrap rubber in carload lots, made by the 
Scrap Rubber Institute of the National 
Association of Waste Material Dealers, 
was approved by the general freight com- 
mittee, Eastern Railroads, at a meeting 
in Chicago, Ill., on June 12. The effective 
date for the new rates has not been re- 
vealed as yet, but was expected to be 30- 
40 days atter the date of the committee's 
decision. 

The proposed reduction is believed to 
be about 15% for carload quantities, with 
a minimum weight of 40,000 pounds for 
cars up to 40 feet and seven inches long, 
and 45,000 pounds for cars greater in 
length. The proposal was prepared by 
Institute’s trafic committee, with L. N. 
Larsen, H. Muehlstein & Co., as chairman, 
and including Roger Ottignon, Nat E. 
Berzen, Inc; C. S. Geiger, A. Schulman, 
Inc.; and E. W. Kneesy, also of H. Muehl- 
stein. The presentation before the railroad 
committee was made by Messrs. Kneesy 
and Geiger. 

A delay of 90-120 days before the above 
recommended freight rate reduction for 
scrap rubber becomes effective may occur 
while concurrences are being obtained 
from the different freight associations, 
Mr. Larsen announced later, early in July. 
He also pointed out that the award of 
“column 19” rates for scrap rubber with 
official territory was made by the pene mn 
Railroads’ general freight committee. The 
area covered by this group also included 
extended zone “C” in Wisconsin and th 
Western Trunk Line Northwest Territory. 
The old rate will prevail until 
rences are received from the other freight 
associations. 





coneur- 


ears to Build New HAF Plant 


J. M. Huber Corp., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., will erect a new 
furnace carbon black plant near Baytown, 
on the Gulf Coast of Texas. It is expected 
that the plant will be completed by 
March 1, 1951, and will cost SL. 500,000 
Its annual capacity will be 30,000,000 
pounds of HAF-type carbon black, the 
raw material for which is oil. 

The company’s present carbon black 
operations are at Borger, Tex., where ; 
operates one of the largest channel carbon 
black plants in the world and also pr 
duces furnace blacks. The company 1s 
also an independent producer of oil and 
gas, owning and operating some 400 wells 
in Texas, Kansas, Wyoming, and Colorado. 
Its drilling program for 1950 includes 
more than 100 wells. 

J. M. Huber Corp., in addition, operates 
kaolin clay mines and plants in Georgia 
and South Carolina, whose products are 
used in the rubber and paper industries. 
and also produces other rubber chemicals. 
The company is a large producer of print- 
ing ink with plants in Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Zayonne, N. J McCook, Ill.; and 


Bx reer, Tex. 
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You can’t beat this inexpensive 


plasticizer for Vinyl resins and 
Buna N. It costs but a fraction of 
conventional ester-type plasticizers 
— yet offers many processing 
advantages. 

S/V Sovaloid C is completely 
compatible with all Vinyl and 
Buna N compounds. It imparts 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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OTHER PLASTICIZERS 


COMPATIBLE 
WITH MOST COMPOUNDS 


WON’T MIGRATE 


EXTENDS 


flexibility . . . provides unusual oil- 


FROM FINISHED PRODUCT 








resistant qualities... adds greater 
tensile strength ... won't bleed from 
the finished product. It also can be 
used as an extender of more costly 
plasticizers. 

Get all the facts about S/V 
Sovaloid C from your Socony- 
Vacuum Representative. 


Process 


Products 

















Seyb Succeeds Underwood 


L. P. Seyb, since 1942 a chemist and 
group leader in the research department 
f Diamond Alkali Co., 300 Union Com- 
merce Bldg., Cleveland 15, O., has been 
named manager of research He succeeds 
J. E. Underwood, who relinquishes the 


vost he has held for the past six years to 





become a _ research consultant for the 
company. 

Dr. Seyb first came to Diamond from 
the Phillips Petroleum Co., where he 
had been a chemistry assistant in the 
patent department for three years. His re- 
search work with Diamond as a group 
leader has included product development 
projects involving fatty acids, wetting 
agents, textile bleaching and  flame- 
proofing materials, ethylene derivatives, 
chloro hydrocarbons, and inorganic. sili- 
cates. 

Author of many technical papers, Dr. 
Seyb also is a member of many pro- 
fessional organizations, including the 
\merican Chemical Society, Alpha Chi 
Sigma, Phi Lambda Upsilon, and Sigma 


i. 
Mr. Underwood enters the consulting 
field with a distinguished record in chem- 
istry and physics compiled over a number 
of years. Prior to joining Diamond six 
vears ago he had been manager of re- 
search and development for the Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Mfg. Co. for 16 years. From 
1923 to 1927, Mr. Underwood was direc- 
tor of research for the National Lime As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. His exten- 
sive industrial research experience, which 
began in 1915 with a fellowship at Mel- 
Institute in Pi gh on a problem 
sponsored by the Hope Natu 
also includes service respectively with the 
United States Bureau of Mines in Colora 





Gas Co.. 











the Radium Co. of Colorado, and 

e Radium Emanation Corp. at Pitts 
burgh, 

Mr. Underwood is affiliated with a 
number of professional organizations in- 
cluding American Association for the 
\dvancement of Science, American Chem- 
ical Society, American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers, Society of Chemical In- 


dustries of Great Britain, london Chemi- 


cal Society, and the Rittenhouse Astrono- 


ical Society. 


United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburs Pa., through Board Chairman 
F. C. Biggert, Jr., issued a statement to 
its stockholders at employes concerning 
the civil suit filed against the company by 
the United States Department of Justice 
which accuses the firm of violating the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The statement 
the company has irom time to 
time during the past 13 years entered into 
contracts with different firms it 
countries. Under these contracts 
furnishes designs and _ technical 
and the foreign company acts as sales 
agent in an allotted territory. 
tracts were made with the approval of 
legal counsel. Some months ago, after 
conferences with the Department of Jus- 
tice, the company inferred that the Depart- 
ment considered these territorial restric- 
tions objecti mable ar accordingly revised 
1ate these restrictions 
he statement emphasizes that United did 
not and does not consider the territorial 
restrictions illegal and greatly resents the 
Justice Department's accusation of con- 
spiracy and veiled insinuation that the 
company attempted to crawl out from un- 


der an illegal act. 
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P. W. Litchfield Observes Fiftieth Anniver- 

sary with Goodyear by Supervising Produc- 

tion of Company’s 500,000,000th Pneumatic 
Tire 


Goodyear News 


Karl J. Learey, district manager at At 
lanta, Ga., for the general products divi- 
sion of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., has been named manager of 
Airfoam sales with headquarters in Akron. 
This appointment follows the recent resig- 
nation of R. C. Hogan. Mr. Learey will 
report to R. E. Pauley, manager of the 
Airfoam department. Mr Learey joined 
Goodyear’s Airfoam sales organization in 
1948 and was assigned to the Chicago dis- 
trict. In February, 1950, he was sent io 
\tlanta to represent the company as dis- 
trict manager for Airfoam, Pliofilm, Vinyl- 
film, and flooring sales. 

P. W. Litchfield, Goodyear board chair- 
man, observed his fiftieth anniversary with 
the company on July 14 by supervising 
the final production steps in the manu 
facture of the 500,000,000th pneumatic 
motor vehicle tire built by Goodyear. 
Other company executives joined Mr. 
Litchfield in observing the completion of 
the tire, a 7.60-15 passenger-car size. As 
the symbolic unit was lifted from the mold 
by the operator, it was presented to Mr. 
Litchfield, who in 1901 directed the de 
velopment and building of the firm’s first 
pneumatic automobile tire. Mr. Litchfield 
was made a member of the Akron Fifty- 
Year Club and received his 50-year Good- 
year service pin from L. B. Williams, a 


company director, during a tableaux in 
the Goodyear theater depicting the high- 


gehts of his half-century with the firm. 


Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y., from almost 5,000) co: 
porations’ annual reports for 1949, sub- 
mitted in the tenth annual survey conduct- 
ed by the weekly, selected 14 rubber and 
tire companies for its “Highest Merit 
\ward” citations in their field, as follows: 
American Hard Rubber Co., Armstrong 
Rubber Co., Baldwin Rubber Co., Brown 
Rubber Co., Dayton Rubber Co., Dunlop 
Rubber, Ltd., Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., General Tire & Rubber Co., The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Hewitt Robins, Inc., Seiber 
ling Rubber Co., The Thermoid Co., and 
Thiokol Corp. The stockholder reports of 
these companies thus become candidates 
tor the final judging, and one will be 
selected for a “Best of Industry” award 
and with a bronze “Oscar of 
Industry” at the Financta! World annual 
report awards banquet on October 30 at 


Hotel, New York 












the Statler 


Goodrich Chemical Products 


No-Nib’'l, a new rabbit repellent for gar- 
deners that is said to reduce greatly the 
amount of damage to agricultural crops, 
flowers, and vegetables, has been intro- 
duced commercially by B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., 324 Rose Bldg., Cleveland 
15, O. Packaged in powder form, the new 
product can be dusted on plants and flow- 
ers or can be mixed with water and used 
as a spray. In tests at the University of 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Station, 
the repellent proved highly effective in 
discouraging rabbits from eating corn, 
flowers, and young vegetable crops. Dis- 
tribution of the repellent will be estab- 
lished this year in a test market area in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Western Pennsylvania, 
with nation-wide distribution planned for 
1951. 

A new mechanical shatt seal assembly, 
introduced by Marlow Pumps, Inc., Ridge- 
wood, N. J., on its self-priming centrifugal 
pumps, has as one of its components a 
rotating seal collar made from Goodrich 
Chemical’s Hycar rubber. The new “SF” 
shaft seal is furnished in either self-lubri- 
cating or grease lubricated models. The 
former is used with clear liquids, and the 
latter with fluids containing abrasive solids. 
30th assemblies have the same _ principal 
elements: a stationary carbon seal ring; 
stationary Hycar seal ring gaskets; rota- 
ting Meehanite seal ring; and Hycar seal 
collar. 

Vinyl welting made from Goodrich 
Chemical’s Geon plastic is being used as 
a gimp or binding in nylon, rayon, and 
fiber automobile seat covers manufactured 
by Glostex Products, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
The welting, extruded by Auburn Button 
Works, Inc., combines both bead and leg 
which in conventional bindings are made 
trom at least two different materials, such 
as coated fabric, cloth, paper, etc. Supplied 
in a range of colors which are claimed not 
to fade in sunlight or over long periods of 
time, the welting has better abrasion re- 
sistance than commonly used coated fabric 
binding and also has great seam strength. 
The welting 1s also said to be resistant to 
dry cleaning solvents, to have good flex- 
ibility at high and low temperatures, and 
it can be easily handled and stitched into 
seat-cover materials on conventional sew- 
ing machines. 

Geon vinyl plastic, made by Goodrich 
Chemical, is used in a new insulating com 
pound designed for high temperature ser- 
vice (105° C. maximum) that protects 
iron and copper constantan thermocouple 
lead wires manufactured by Thermo Elec- 
tric Co., Inc., Fairlawn, N. J. The new 
insulation withstands oils and most chem 
icals at higher temperatures for longer 
periods than rubber, it is reported, and is 
used by Thermo Electric on 10-to-24-gage 
lead wires for a variety of pyrometric tem 
perature measuring applications. Features 
claimed for the compound, Geon Plastic 
8639, which make it satisfactory for this 
application, include excellent resistance to 
high temperature aging; good abrasion 
and detormation resistance: good flexibil- 
ity at both high and low temperatures; 
surface; high dielectric 
strength; very good outdoor weathering 
non-corrosiveness toward 
painted or var 





smooth, glossy 


characteristics ; 
copper 5 and no effect on 
nished surtaces 

Vinyl tubing made from Geon resin, a 
product of Goodrich Chemical, has replaced 
rubber latex tubing in Abbott Laboratories’ 
Venopak unit for intravenous feeding and 
injections, The unit contains dispensing cap, 
air filter, drip tube, adapter, and extruded 
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with the new — 
non-staining, non-discoloring 


ANTIOXIDANT 2246 


Give longer life to foam rubber with Calco’s new 
ANTIOXIDANT 2246, the most active, non-staining, non-discoloring 
antioxidant ever developed. 


A white crystalline powder, ANTIOXIDANT 2246 shows the 

lowest net cost for equivalent or better aging qualities 

than any other product of this classification now on the market. 

It gives excellent results in white or light-colored rubber products. 


Write for the Technical Bulletin on ANTIOXIDANT 2246. 


AMERICAN Ganamid company 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, 
Akron, Ohio ¢ Ernest Jacoby and Company, Boston, Mass. + Herron & Meyer of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. »« H.M. Royal, Inc.; Los Angeles, Calif. « H.M. Royal Inc., 
Trenton, N.J. « In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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translucent plastic tubing. Development of 
the vinyl tubing came as an outgrowth of 
certain problems attending the use of latex 


tubing, including high cost and necessity 





ot cleaning and resterilization for reuse. 
Abbott Laboratories has also developed a 
special method for sterilizing the vinyl 
tubing whicl events the tubing from 
collapsing or sticking to itself 


The Rubber Trade Association of 
New York, Inc., 15 William St., New 
York 5, N. Y., has accepted the resigna- 
tion, because of ill health, of its secretary, 
B. G. Davy, who had been with the or- 
ganization some 30 years. His 
Arthur J. 


was formerly with 





successor is 
Garry, of the Association, who 
Rubber Reserve Co., 
Distribution Cory re hag unena 
Finance Corp., and other rubber interests 


since 1941. 





Rubber 





Vansul & Co., Englewood, N. J., has 
nitiated an development pro- 
gram toward ing color dispersions 


ext Sipe 









ind n vinyl plastics and 
expects soon to go into production on 
torms of dispersed color along the same 
ines as th I ‘r Batches used 
Dy the past 25 years 
Herbert \ has wide experi 

ence s hel is bee named technical 

PCC > Cal 11s I n 





Carbon Black Export, Inc., has moved 
s offices to Room 250). 4) Lexinet 


ret New York 17, N x 


Department of Defense, Washington, 








recently reported the awarding of 
wing contracts: 97,878 rolls of 
] $102,669.49. to Sa- 


R ichelle, N. ae 
1 s lockers, $]1,- 
Aircraft Corp., Ak- 
rts, $216,560, United 


troit, Mich.; cable 

















and cable marks, 

re & Cable Co., 

N.. Y.: cable, $50.- 

000, Okonite-Callender Cable Co., Wash- 
ington, 3,399,351 feet, $2,206,808.26, Gen- 
Naa 

lectrical 

e, $109.- 

¥2)220 








News from Goodrich 


L. J. Brady has been named manager of 
the St. Louis district of the replacement 
tire sales division. Brady served in the 
St. Louis area 20 years previous to being 
transferred to the Omaha district as gen- 
eral supervisor in May, 1948. He first 
went to St. Louis as traveling auditor in 
1928. He had joined The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O., the year previously and 
had served as district operating manager 
and as store supervisor. 

John R. Watkins has been named oper- 
ating manager of the International B. F. 
Goodrich Co. He joined Goodrich in 
1946. 


Rubberized Dark Room 


A portable photographic dark room and 
briefing tent that is 80 feet long, but uses 
columns of air for its structural members 
has been developed by Goodrich for the 
Air Force. The rubberized room can be 
carried in the smallest military transport 
plane, inflated in six minutes, and deflated 
in 25 minutes. The tent weighs only 740 
pounds and is as large as a four-room 
house. Nine U-shaped structural columns 
made ot neoprene-coated fiberglas-nylon 
fabric are inflated with three pounds 0 
air to hold the covers in place. The dark 
oom is fabric ited i in eight sections fastene 
her with 320 feet of zippers. It can b 
erected with any number of sections, thus 
making it adaptable to a multitude of uses. 
Phe briefing room can accommodate 100 
men and has a special screen for the pro- 
jection of three-dimensional pictures. The 
tent measures 80 feet long, 21 feet wide 
ind 16 feet high; can be packed in eight 
duffel bags when deflated and disassem- 
bled: and comes complete with a repair 
kit for patching accidental rips or tears 
in the fabric 





Radioactive Golf Ball 


An “atomic” golf ball that cannot be lost 
has been developed at the Goodrich re- 
search center, Brecksville, O. Minute 
quantities of radioactive materials em- 
bedded under the cover of the ball make it 
possible for a caddy carrying a _ small, 
portable Geiger counter to locate the golf 
ball even when it is hidden in dense woods 
\ccording to W. L. David- 

of physical research at the 
research center, the location of the lost 
ball is shown by the counter by either a 


or deep rough. 


son, director 





fla hi on the instrument or by sig- 
nals which the caddy can hear through 
head phones. Dr. Davidson said that the 


project is experimental, and that no sale 





Rubberized Photographic Dark Room and Briefing Tent Developed by Goodrich 
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Radioactive Golf Ball Developed by Good. 
rich Research Center Can Be Located with 
Geiger Counter. Golf Pro Jimmy Thomson 


Tests Counter as Lawson Little (Left) 
Watches in Demonstration at Akron 


ot radioactive golf balls is contemplated at 
the present time. He also stated that the 
amount of radioactive material inside each 
ball is too small for any danger of radia- 
tion. At a demonstration at the Portage 
Country Club, Akron, golf pros Jimmy 
Thomson, Lawson Little, “and Denny Shute 
drove radioactive balls into a wooded area, 
and the balls were located by the caddy 
with the aid of the Geiger counter. 


Tire Developments 


\ new Defiance tire was announced by 
Goodrich and offered to the public in a 
July introductory sale. The tire has a 
wide and flat tread, with buttress built 
shoulders, and the tread has a _ center 
‘safety zone,” seven full ribs, and zig-zag 
anti-skid blocks. The company’s ‘Rythmic 
Floating Cords” are used in its construc- 
tion. 

A new off-the-road tire in its Universal 
line has been developed by Goodrich for 
use on front wheels where easier steering 
is desired. The ribbed tread has been 
specially engineered for this purpose, and 
construction of the tire is the same as 
the conventional Universal. The tire is 
available in three popular sizes: 12.00-24, 
16-ply: 13.00-24,° 18-ply; and 14.00-24, 
20-ply. 

An airplane “tire” that meets rigid 
traction requirements, yet never touches 
the ground has been developed by Good- 
rich engineers. Named pallet rollers, the 
six-inch tires are used inside the new 
Douglas C-124 Globemaster II to serve 
as driving wheels for two electrically op- 
erated elevator hoists. The elevators, each 
of which use four pallet rollers, add speed 
to cargo handling and can be used to load 
and unload at the same time. Although 
small in size and used in a comparatively 
simple operation, the pallet rollers pre- 
sented difficult design and rubber com- 
pound problems. The rollers must pro- 
vide good traction under all types of serv- 
ice conditions. The rubber compound must 
withstand temperatures ranging from 60 
to +140° F. without shrinking from the 
traction surface. The roller must also 
withstand high preloads without perma- 
nent set, in order that traction be ade- 
quate when operating on inclines of as 
much as 6% 
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All-around Accelerator 
for all rubber goods... 





Monsanto El-Sixty* delivers everything you want in accelerator 
performance whether your product is the most delicate of 
drug sundries or the most rugged of tires or industrial rubber. 
EL-SIXTY OFFERS THESE ADVANTAGES: 

Safe handling 

Versatility 

Good performance in white or colored stocks 

Ability to wade through retarding pigments 

Excellent in pure gum or reclaim stock 


Most stable accelerator in latex — causes no 
thickening in tanks 


Can be used alone or activated with Guantal,* 
Guanidines, Aldehydes, Thiurad,* or Thiurams 
Better give El-Sixty a trial! For information, samples and 
prices, mail the coupon or write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Rubber Service Department, 920 Brown Street, 
Akron 11, Ohio. shenae Recon 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Rubber Service Department 


- | 920 Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio 
4} 4 Please send, without cost or obligation, technical information, 
} prices and sample of El-Sixty. 


CHEMICALS AND PLASTICS Name Title 


Company 
Street 


City Zone State 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 





Charles S. Johnson (Right) and His Suc- 
cessor, Paul E. Burchfield, as Director of 
Technical Service at Wyandotte Chemicals 


Burchfield Promoted 
Paul E. Burchfield has been appointed 


director of technical service, Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp., Michigan Alkali Divi- 
sion, Wyandotte, Mich., to succeed Charles 
S. Johnson, director of technical service 
since 1939, who is retiring from active 
service, but will serve Wyandotte Chem- 
icals in an advisory capacity. 

\fter completing his formal education 
Dr. Burchfield joined Harshaw Chemical 
Co. in 1934 as a research chemist; his 
activities included work with paint, var- 
nish, plastics, textile, and leather. In 1938, 
Dr. Burchfield signed with United Gas 
Improvement Co. as a research chemical 
engineer, specializing in plastics and rub- 
ber. He came to Wyandotte Chemicals 
in 1943 and spent three years as assistant 
supervisor in the chemical engineering de- 
partment, research division. Dr. Burchfield 
was appointed assistant director of tech- 
nical service department in 1946. Since 
then he has aided himself in all the 
industries served by Wyandotte. 

Dr. Burchfield has authored several 
ticles on such chemicals as styrene, indene, 
halomethyl ethers, and chlorobenzenes. He 
is an active member of American Chemi- 
American Institute of Chemi- 
ngineers, American Association ot 

Pulp & Paper Industry, and the Com- 
mercial Chemical Development Associa- 


cal Society, 





cal 





tion 

Mr. Johnson has been affiliated with 
Wyandotte most of his life. While attend- 
ing the University of Michigan, he worked 
every other year at Wyandotte Chemicals. 
After graduation in 1911, he was promoted 
to the company’s main laboratory to work 


on special assignments. 


R. H. Juve has joined Ferro Chemical 
Corp., Bedford, O., as technical sales 
representative. Mr. Juve obtained his wide 
experience in rubber and plastics with 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., American 
Pexolite Co., and Pennsylvania Rubber 
Co 


Allen H. Ottman, vice president and 
controller of the American Hard Rubber 
Co., 11 Mercer St., New York 12, N. Y., 
has been elected first vice president of the 
New York Chapter of the National Asso- 


ciation of Cost Accountants. 
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Black & Stoller, 1937 


F. S. Malm 


Frank S. Malm, research chemist with 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories and well 
known and popular in the rubber industry, 
retired July 1 upon reaching his sixty- fifth 
birthday and after more than 44 years 
with the company. Upon his retirement 
Mr. Malm was honored guest at a series 
of luncheons and dinners given by officials 
ot Bell Labs and various groups of sup- 
pliers who had been in contact over ihe 
years with Mr. Malm, who was also the 
recipient of many fine gifts. 

His plans for the future include acting 
as liaison officer in the United States for 
Submarine Cables, Ltd., London, England, 
and supervising an exhibit by that com- 
pany at the United States International 
Trade Fair being held in Chicago, IIL, 
\ugust 7-20; this exhibit marks the cen- 
tenary of the first submarine telegraph 
cable, laid August 28, 1850. Mr. Malm, 
who is a recognized authority on insulated 
cables, also plans to act as consultant for 
ther companies in that field. 


Alvin E. Hewitt, assistant general 
manager of Arrowhead Rubber Co., di- 
vision of National Motor Bearing Co., 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., has been elected 
a vice president and a director of the 
company. Prior to the war he was Paci- 
fic Coast manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. After release 
from the Air Corps with the rank of 
colonel he became executive vice presi- 
dent of the California Association ot 
+ altel 


Robert Vignolo, recently appointed Pa- 
cific Coast sales manager for Baker Cas- 
tor Oil Co., will be responsible for the 
sale of all Baker products on the West 
Coast. His offices will be at the Baker 
plant, 5585 E. 6lst St., Los Angeles 22, 
Calif. Mr. Vignolo was formerly sales 
manager and a director of the California 
Flaxseed Products Co. During the war 
he aided in the development of polyesters 
in addition to performing his regular 
sales duties. On leaving California Flax- 
seed in 1944, Mr. Vignolo joined Turco 
Products as assistant to the president and 
technical director. 


Robert H. Crossley has been appointed 
assistant manager of zinc oxide sales, St. 
Joseph Lead Co., with headquarters at the 
executive offices, 250 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mr. Crossley joined St. 
Joe in 1948 as manager of technical ser- 
vice, zinc oxide department, after 14 
years in rubber technology and sales and 
technical service of pigments and raw 
materials to the rubber, paint, ceramic, 
and related industries. In addition to his 
new duties, he will continue to have charge 
of technical service on zine oxide. A grad- 
uate in chemical engineering, Ohio Stat 
University, Mr. Crossley is a member of 
the American Chemical Society and_ its 
Divisions of Rubber Chemistry, Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, and Paint, 
Varnish and Plastics Chemistry, the Akron 
and New York Rubber groups, and of 
the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, serving on committees D-1 and 


D-11. 


James A. Smith has been made sales 
representative in north-central Ohio for 
General Tire, with his headquarters in 
Mansfield. Smith has been a General Tire 
employe for 414 years, working in the 
billing and timekeeping departments 
in the Akron office. He replaces we 
Bailey, who resigned to become the Gen- 
eral Tire distributer in Mansfield. 





CANADA 


Polymer Adding to Facilities 


Polymer Corp., Crown owned manu- 
facturer of synthetic rubber, and Imperial 
Oil, Ltd., have acquired considerable 
property adjacent to present sites for ex- 
pansion of present production facilities 
within the next 18 months, it was learned 
at Sarnia, Ont., on July 

The expansion is said to be tied direct- 
ly with the completion of the Interprovin- 
cial Pipe Line from Edmonton to Su- 
perior, Wis., and the Susquehanna pipe 
line from south of Toledo to Broomfield. 
both in Ont. 

It is estimated that expansion of “chem- 
ical valley” within the next 18 months, i 
plans proceed according to schedule, will 
total close to $80,000,000. Besides the 
Polymer and Imperial projects, Sun Oil 
and Canadian Oil companies are reported 
each building a_ refinery estimated at 
about $20,000,000. 

Imperial now supplies light ends of 
liquid gas direct to Polymer; while Sun 
supplies the same commodity by tank car. 
With its new refinery, however, Sun will 
market the raw material direct. 

Polymer for some time has been un 
able to meet its export and domestic trade 
requirements owing to shortages of raw 
materials and manufacturing space. 

Company officials are awaiting arrival 
from Europe of one of its top-flight en- 
gineers, who has been abroad some time 
studying methods and markets. His re 
port will have much to do with the firm's 
expansion plans. 


Annual Report to House of Commons 


According to the annual report re- 
cently submitted to the Canadian House 
of Commons, Polymer Corp. in the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1950, marketed 108,- 
386,000 pounds of synthetic rubber from 
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its Sarnia plant. Sales were valued at 
$26,009,000, including those of other chem- 
ical products. Net profit was reported as 
$843,659, 

he report also revealed that demand 
for almost all the company’s products had 
increased well beyond productive capacity. 
But this condition was expected to be 
temporary since United States synthetic 
rubber plants were increasing their ca- 
pacity. But barring a sudden and_ sub- 
ntial drop in demand, the corporation 
no diffculty was expected in market- 
the entire output of the plant, at least 
il the end of 1950. 





E. R. Rowzee Named to the Board 


E. R. Rowzee recently was elected a 
director of Polymer Corp., to succeed D. 
\\ \mbridge, resigned. The new direc- 
tor came to Canada in 1942 on loan from 
he Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Q., to act as manager of one of Polymer’s 
~ wants companies, Canadian Synthetic 
Rubber, Ltd. In 1944, Mr. Rowzee sever- 
ed his connection with Goodyear to 
become director of research for Polymer 
Corp. Three years ago he was made its 
lanager. 


The Sponge Rubber Products Co., 
Shelton, Conn., according to President 
I. M. Daley, plans to erect a modern fac- 
t ry f 30,000 square ce in which to 
nanufacture c hemically blown sponge rub- 
“eae at Waterville, P.Q., Canada. This 
peration will in no way affect the busi- 

i 


‘ss that the firm is doing in the United 


OBITUARY 


sipped = Stanley 


Oris ’ 16 ina Newark, N. J., hos- 
tal ‘died Douglas E. Stanley, sec- 


tary-treasurer and purchasing agent of 
nolia Metal Co., 18 W. Jersey St, 
lizabeth 4, N. J. He had been with the 
rm for the past 13 years. 

Mr. Douglas was born in Newark on 
\ugust 21, 1910. He was a graduate of 
Middletown Township High School 
(June, 1928), vice president of the High- 

ds (N. J.) Lions Club, and a member 

the Highlands Planning Board. 

Requiem Mass was sung on July 19 at 
dur Lady of Perpetual Help Church in 
Highlands, followed by burial in Mt. 
Mivet Cemetery, Middletown, N. J 
The deceased is survived by*his wife, his 

her, and a brother. : 





( 


( 


Russell B. Koontz 


USSELL B. KOONTZ, former presi- 

dent and general manager of Adamson 
United Co., Akron, O., died June 23 in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., as the result of a 
heart condition from which he had been 
suffering several years. 

He was born near Greensburg, O., in 
1873. He attended Buchtel and Ada col- 
leges, from which he received a master of 
‘ngineering degree in 1895, 
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After graduation he joined The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. as a salesman from 1893 
to 1895 and after a short interval in which 
he worked for the Palmer Pneumatic Tire 
Co., Chicago, Ill, he rejoined Goodrich 
in 1898 as manager of the St. Louis 
branch. 

He began his long association with 
Adamson in 1902 and subsequently held 
the positions of superintendent and man- 
ager before becoming secretary-treasurer 
in 1909. In March, 1929, Mr. Koontz was 
made president and general manager. In 
1930, however, he left for Chicago where 
he eventually joined M. B. Cook & Co. 
Before his retirement in 1940 he also had 
served as a rubber consulting engineer. He 
took a position during the war with 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., in charge of 
machine tool liaison, but had to stop work 
when his health broke down in 1944. 

The deceased held a 50-year pin in 
Adoniram Lodge, F.&A.M., was a mem- 
ber of the Exchange Club, and was also 
an elder in Westminster Church — of 
( bist in St. Petersburg, 

Funeral services were held in the High 
Street Church of Christ, Akron, O., on 
June 27, followed by burial in Glendale 
Cemetery. 

Mr. Koontz leaves his wife, a daughter, 
two sons, a sister, a brother, and eight 
grandchildren. 


Paige B. L’'Hommedieu 
AIGE B. L'HOMMEDIEU, a retired 


executive assistant of Johnson & John- 
son, New Brunswick, N. J., died at his 
home in Piscataway Township, N. J., on 
July 4. Before joining Johnson & Johnson 
he had been associated with the United 
States Rubber Co. for many years. 

The deceased was born in Cuyahoga 
Falls, O., 74 years ago. 

He was also active as a Mason, a di- 
rector of St. Peter's General Hospital in 
New Brunswick, a charter member of the 
local Rotary Club, and a member of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 

Funeral services for Mr. L’Hommedieu 
were held at the Quackenbos Funeral 
Home, New Brunswick, on July 7, fol- 
lowed by interment at E Imwood Cemetery. 

Surviving are the widow, two sons, a 
sister, and three grandchildren. 


Arthur B. Cowdery 
A STROKE caused the death on July 


9, of Arthur Burnham Cowdery, for- 
mer sales representative of The Barrett 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
New York, N. Y. He had joined the sales 
force of the Barrett Co. on April 18, 1902. 
In 1911 he became district manager of the 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada, office, but in 
1913 transferred to Tarvia road tar sales 
in New England. After that he handled 
Barrett’s rubber compounding products 
and “Cumar” resin for rubber throughout 
the United States. This long association 
with Barrett was terminated when Mr. 
Cowdery retired on January 1, 1948. 

Hx was born in Lowell, Mass., on June 
27, 1872. He was graduated from Brad- 
ford, Vt., high school in 1889. 

The deceased belonged to the Masonic 
Order. 

Funeral services and burial took place on 
July 12 at Harwich Port, Mass. 

Mr. Cowdery is survived by his wife 
and a son. 


FINANCIAL 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and subsidiaries. Half ended 
June 30: net profit, $347,450, equal to 63¢ 
each on 450,000 common shares, against 
$156,128, or 20¢ a share, in the first half 
of 1949; net sales, $10,408,979, against 
$10,895,559. 


Eagle-Picher Co., Cincinnati, O., and 
consolidated subsidiaries. Six months 
ended May 31, 1950: net profit, $759,- 
772, equal to 85¢ each on 889,076 capital 
shares, compared with net loss of $2,666,- 
113 in the 1949 period; net sales, $26,890,- 
812, against $32,591,184. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., and subsidiaries. Six months ended 
April 30, 1950: net profit, $13,320,055, 
equal to $6.68 a common share, compared 
with $8,419,907, or $4.02 a share, a year 
earlier. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., and consolidated affiliates. First half, 
1950: net profit, $77,445,000, equal to $2.68 
a common share, contrasted with $46,553,- 
000, or $1.61 a share, a year earlier; sales, 
$881,050,242, against $801,756,516. 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, O., and subsidiaries. Six months 
ended May 31: net profit, $1,666,974, equal 
to $2.44 each on 587,419 common shares, 
contrasted with $474,758, or 41¢ a share, 


a year earlier; net sales, $45,963,253, 
against $45,161,156. 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Half ended June 30: net profit, $423,130, 
equal to $1.52 each on 278,714 capital 
shares, against $246,003, or 88¢ a share, 
in the 1949 half; net sales, $9,723,324, 
against $9,971,014. 


Johns-Manville Corp., New York, 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. Halt ended June 
30: net profit, $10,100,687, equal to $3.26 
each on 3,138,021 common shares, con- 
trasted with $5,765,600, or $1.94 each on 
2,906,062 shares, in the first half last year; 
sales, $88,493,577, against $76,180,959; in- 
come taxes, etc., $6,462,781, against $4,- 
605,736. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Initial half, 1950: net income, $13,- 
123,061, equal to $2.85 a common. share, 
against $7,989,858, or $1.72 a share, in the 
1949 period; net sales, $102,704,934, against 
$79,347,108. 


Plymouth Rubber Co., Canton, Mass. 
Six months to May 31: net income, $209,- 
198, equal to 23¢ a common share, against 
$108,813, or 12¢ a share, in the six months 
ended May 31, 1949. 


Automotive Fibres, Inc., 
Trenton, N. J., and wholly owned subsid- 
iaries. First six months, 1950: net profit, 
$1,556,116, equal to $1.57 each on 996,145 
capital shares, compared with $2,207,771, 
or $2.31 each on 953,779 shares, in the first 
half last year; net sales, $28,991,920, 
against $30,885,611. 
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Even boiling 
in soapy water 
fails to injure 








vinyl films | _ 






Vinyl films, containing Mono- 
PLEX DOS and ParapLex G-60, 
the new polymeric plasticizer, 






plasticized 
with 






were boiled for | hour in a 1-per- 





cent soap solution, soaked in 
water for 23 hours at 60°C., then 
oven dried for 45 minutes at 85°C. 






























Result ? The vinyl films lost no 
plasticizer! 

That’s an exacting test. Probably, 
though, it’s no more exacting 











than the serubbings and soakings 
your vinyl products will meet 
when they become upholstery— 
or table covers, shower curtains, 


hose, or dolls. 


Your customers want resistance 
to light and heat, too. And you 
want the permanence of a poly- 


plus the effi- 





meric plasticizer 
ciency, low viscosity, and low cost 





of a monomeric. 


Does ParapLex G-60 have what 
you and your customers want? 
Write—right now—to Dept. 
IRV-2, and the answer (a 1-quart 
sample, plus technical notes) will 





be in your laboratory in a few days. 


Monoptex, PaRaPLex are trade-marks, Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Off. and in principal foreign countries 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 











ROHM ¢ HAAS COMPANY 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Washington Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





The Resinous Products Division was formerly The Resinous Products & Chemical Company 


























Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Initial half, 1950: net earn- 
ings, $679,770, equal to $2.12 a common 
share, against $174,753 in the ‘49 period; 
sales, $9,003,491, against $7,446,076. 


+ 
t 
> 
m ) 


Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Six months to June 30: net profit, $3, 
659,000, equal to $4.42 each on 799,849 


common shares, against $2,140,000, or $2.62 
each on 769,229 shares, in the correspond 
ing period last year; $38,181,000, 
against $31,043,000. 


sales, 


Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
subsidiary. First half, 1950: net income, 
$11,674,227, equal to $4.46 a common share, 
$13,856,208, or share, in 


against $5.30 a 


last year’s half 


United States Rubber Co., New York. 
N. Y. June half: net earnings, $8,848,737, 
equal to $3.35 a common share, contrasted 
with $6,655,010, or $2.30 a share, in the 
first six months of 1949; net sales, $291,- 


278,706, against $258,302,914. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washington. 
D. C., recently compiled the following trade 
if which mimeographed copies may be ol 
by American firms from this 1 an 

$] 





Department of Commerce field 





Switzerland: Uruguay; Venezuela 
Boo Manufacturers & Exporters 






Supply 
ers—Angola: 
Colombia; Finl 


& Equipment Importers & Deal 
Belgium; Brazil: ( ’ 
1; French West i 
; Luxembourg: N 
Sweden! Tun 





Material 
saminators & Fabr 


stralia; Brazil; 


Manufactur 
Plastic Products 


Netherlands; Norway: 





icators 







Greece; 
: Lit of South Africa 
Plastic Material Manufacturers & Molders of 
Plastic Products—Colombia; Cuba; Israel 
Plastic Materials Molders & Fabricators—Tur- 
key. 
Rubber Goods Manufacturers 
Kong; Israel; Korea: Morocco 
Rubber Goods Mechanical, Importers & Dealers 
Pakistan 





I 





Australia; Hong 


Ber- 
4 Costa 
public; Ecuador; E Salva- 
Guatemala; Haiti: Iran; Luxem 
na: Paraguay; Turkey; Venezuela 








Suspender, Brace & Garter Manufacturers 
Italy 
Tire Retreaders, Recappers, Re ers 








Dividends Declared 


COMPANY 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
Brown Rubber Co 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co 


Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc 
Dayt Rubber Co 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co 


DeVilbiss ¢ 





ubber Co. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Ca 
Jenkins Bros 





Midwest Rubber Reclaimir 





Ok te ( 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. C 
I ber Co 
Asbestos & Rubber Co 


new stock for each 


STOCK OK 


STOCK PAYABLE RECORD 


nada, Ltd. 








Additional Experimental 


GR-S Polymers and Latices 


(Continued from page 553) 





X-NUMBER MANUFACTURING DATE OF 
DESIGNATION PLANT AUTHORIZATION POLYMER DESCRIPTION 
X-582 GR-S U. S. Rubber 6-7-50 f 55 parts Vulcan 3 black and 100 parts low 
Borger rized Marasperse and NaOH 


X-583 GR-S U. S. 
E 


Ss 
3. 

X-584 GR-S U. S. Rubber, 6-7-50 
3 


Borger 





ce-up. Charge ratio same as 
snted polymer. Charge 


f 50 parts Philblack O and 100 parts of poly 
I used in carbon black 











ate 214; 
shortstopped with 


yoney viscosity, 25 


activated with cumene 
h DNCB. Poly- 
Stabilized wit! 














Prod 

Work Ave 
ers Week 

1000's Hours 


All Rubber Products 





1939 121 $27 39.9 
1947 220 39.8 
1948 2049 39.0 
37.9 
37.5 
37.0 
36.9 
37.4 
38.2 
38.4 
38.3 
40.3 
34.4 
38.5 
39.3 


35.3 

35.8 

35.4 

35.4 

36.3 

36.6 

36.6 

2 36.0 

t 3 95 39.1 
Oct 81.1 64.83 37.3 
Nov 81.3 64.02 36.9 
Dec 82.1 65.28 37.3 


Source: BLS, U1 








Con- Prod. Ave. Ave. Cor 
sumers Work- Wee Ave Hour. sumers 
Price ers Earn- Week. Earn- Price 
ings Index 1000's ings ours ings Index 
Rubber Footwear 
$0.745 99.4 $22.80 37.5 $0.607 
1.390 159.2 48.31 1.5 1.164 
1.456 ivi-2 al.wo 41.8 1.238 
1.501 170.9 51.86 1.290 
1.500 169.0 18:15 1.284 
1.498 169.5 42.07 1.252 
1.504 169.7 16.65 1.254 
1.514 169.2 $8.39 1.257 
1.526 169.6 50.35 1.278 
1.520 168.5 $8.84 1.262 
1.507 168.8 18.78 1.254 
1.514 169.6 51.71 1.280 
1.512 168.5 $4.81 1.274 
1.508 168.6 0.55 1.267 
1.511 167.5 0.3 1.264 





Other Rubber Products 
51.9 $23.34 38.9 $0.605 





1.604 89.9 49.53 40.8 1.214 
1.671 88.1 52.47 40.3 1.302 
1.720 85.3 54.38 40.1 
1.723 85.1 54.05 40.1 
1.718 83.1 52.49 39.2 
1.721 79.6 51.69 38.4 
1.741 7.2 42.51 39.1 
1.751 19.3 53.85 39.8 
1.761 74.5 54.11 40.2 
1.731 78.6 55.46 40.6 
1.789 81.4 56.50 41.3 
1.738 84.4 57.06 11.5 
1.735 83.2 54.09 39.6 
1.750 83.0 55.90 41.1 
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WE COVER THE ( 
WATERFRONT 
AA 


i LOTOL’ 
Compowsited totces- ANOTHER NAUGATUCK COLLOID 


ready to use 


AG iH Plastic latices | | ! | | 


NITREX 


Butadiene acrylonitrile 


na copolymer lates Butyl Rubber in Latex Form 
SHRINK-MASTER 


Process for rendering 
woolens shrink resistant 
and long wearing 


LATEX Butyl rubber has made a place for itself because of good aging charac- 
teristics, freedom from light discoloration, low moisture-vapor transfer and 
ued other outstanding properties. It is made at extremely low temperatures 
Nat 1H KANDAR* following mass polymerization techniques rather than by emulsion poly- 
merization as with many other synthetic materials. 

In order to make the outstanding characteristics of butyl available in 














Natural and synthetic 


Permanent finish for 





textiles 
latex form, Naugatuck Chemical has developed a whole new series of 
oly. KOLOC* water-based dispersions based on butyl rubber suitable for coating, 
aes : ; saturating, and adhesive applications. 
Cationic resin composi- 3 a : ; 
tions for cotton, rayon, For further information, write or call your nearest Naugatuck technical 
a representative. 


NAUGATEX* 


; Dispersed chemical com- 
bet es pounding ingredients for 
he all latices 





KRALASTIC 


elspa NAUGATUCK © CHEMICAL 


DISPERSITE* Division of United States Rubber Company 
ae “Headquarters for Latex, Lotols and Dispersites’’ 
Aqueous dispersion of 
rubber, reclaimed rub- NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
ber, or resins 
BRANCHES: 
e Akron Chicago 
Boston New York 
A COMPLETE Los Angeles Philadelphia 
LINE OF Charlotte, N. C. 
WATER-BASED 
LATEX 


PLASTICS « RUBBER CHEMICALS 


: *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Re AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS « SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


a below have 
buying in the 
representa 
concerning eac! 
icluding a World 
able to qualitied 
ve obtained upor 
rcial Intelligence Unit 
irtment of C 





formation 
ortunity, 





s De Commerce 
thr h its field offices f 
$ F l 1 States companies 
S tly with the concerns listed 
y 1 + } } 


arrangements 
Export Opportunities 


Dott. Ing. Tito Sacco, Viale Tunisia 2, Milan, 
Italy: plasticizers, synthetic resins, chemicals. 

Christo Loukaitis, 37 Soliman Pasha St., Cairo, 
Egypt: automotive spare parts and accessories. 

I. Melnick & Co., Yomiuri-Kaikan, No. 13, 
1-chome, Yuraku-Cho, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Ja- 
pan: rubber. 

The Trade Assn. of Korea, Seoul, Korea: rub 
ber (raw, smoked sheets), carbon black, in 
dustrial chemicals. 

( ear 


burg 1, Germany: rubber 





’ chome 
yo, Japan: 
1 Development Co., Inc 


Korea: raw rubber, 










County Kerry, 
Republica de! Sal- 
Mexic automobil 
desk accessories. 


West Africa, Dakar, 











' Government 
French West Africa: 
Cesare Matte g SIRPLES, 7 


} v1 
chemicals, 5 
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CUSTOMERS BUY 
<—_ 
Milan, a 
s. 8 
Bair BY APPEARANCE TOO: 
Ps. 
. 23, ‘ nals ° ° ° 
; Ja- Your salesmen know that appearance is often the deciding factor in successful selling. And your production men 
know that not only do Dow Corning silicone release agents improve the appearance of molded rubber products, 
rub. y 9g g p Pp 
» in they often are also the deciding factor in successful production. 
Har . ° 
The loss of one auto floor mat molding, for example, means several pounds of scrap, lost time, and wasted man- 
bashi hours. Progressive manufacturers cut scrap as much as 80% with DC Mold Release agents — and produce a 
ibbe 9 p g 
nc. better-looking, easier sold product at the same time! 
Ger- DC Mold Release Emulsions for molds and curing bags, or DC Mold Release Fluid for bead and parting 
pie: line — both assure clean, easy release from clean molds, uniformly fine detail, closer tolerance and sales- 
toria, stimulating appearance. 
onery 
.erry, 
ane 
Jakar 





\ve 
m s 
as For more information write today for data sheet R-18 lw - 
we DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN OVW 
, 4 ATLANTA ¢ CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND ¢ DALLAS * LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK 
cl In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto 
Great Britain: Albright and Wilson Ltd., London FIRST IN SILICONES 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 


2,494,649 For Pneumatic Tires, Fabric 
Having a Weft of a Fiber-Forming Homo- 
polymer of Ethylene and a Warp of Fila- 
ment Yarns of RKegenerated Cellulose. H 
deceased, late of London, England, 
ninistrator, London, assignor 
of America a corporation 


Dreyfus, 





2,494,664 An X-Ray Protective Apron of 
Flexible, Plastic Sheet Loaded with Heavy 
Material Opaque to X-Rays. M. Lubow. Long 
Beach, assignor to Wolf X-Ray Products, Ine 
k, bott n N ; 





Ww y 

2,494,796 Inflatable Game Ball. W 5 
Brown, West 7: comngg Neg assignor to <A 
G. Spalding & Bros ( copee, Mass 

2,494,806 Inflated P layball Having a Fa- 
bric Carcass and a Molded Rubber Cover 
thereon. F. W. Gibson, assignor to A. G 


Spalding & Bros., both of Chicopee, Mass 
2,494,815 Elastic Guide for the Suspension 
Shaft of the Bowl of a Cream Separator. 
E. L. J. Jadoul, Brussels, Belgium 
2,494,818 Abrading Wheel on Which Is 
Mounted a Channel Shaped Elastic Ring 
Member Designed to Seat and Support an 
Inelastic Band of Abrasive Material. KE 
Hustenovice, assignor to B . awe 
rodn ik, Zlin, both in Czechoslovakia 
2,494.83 Mounted Specimen’ Eneased in 
a Molded Block of Plastic and Having a 
Transverse Section Exposed for Microscopic 
Examination. R. S. Ringheim, San Gabriel, 
or to the United States of Amer- 





Kristek 








: Ene Commission 
2.494.549. Packing Sleeve of Rubber-Like 
Material in a Flange Union Fitting. Cc. B 
Vhitney, Sackets Harbor, N @ assignor to 
New York Air Brake Co a corporation of 
2.495.008 Adhesive Tape Having on One 
Face a Latex-Base Adhesive and on the 
Other a Thermoplastic Backing Non-Block- 
ing to the Adhesive. C. M. Keaton, assignor 
t American-Marietta Co., both of Seattle, 
Ww ash 
2,495,028 


\. N. Spanel 
$95 


Sponge shoulder’ Pad. 
Dover 
Lamin: od Plastic Removable 
I.. Woodbury, United States Army, 
1, Conn and E. P. Hanson, Long 
Mein ae ee 
2,495,079. Game Ball with an re! 
Molded Grooved Careass.  \\ \ and = \ 
Sonnett, both of Ada, © 
2.495.082) Pneumatic Jack Inflatable — by 
Exhaust of Automobiles. J. H. Cox, Seville 
i t. L. Miller, assignors to Firestone Tire 
er Co., both of Akron, both in O 
Therapeutic Bag with Sealing 
Leguillon, Akron, and C. P 


assignors to 


R ee 
D 








Closure. © 
Krupp erton both n © 
iB ch Co New York, N 

2.495,12 Nir Filled Upholstery Member 
Including Two Contiguous Layers of Air- 
Filled Cells. H. G. Morner, New York, N. Y 








2,495,172 Conductors Insulated with Syn- 
thetic Enamels. ( B. Leape, Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
assign Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pitteburet Pa 

2,495,17 Non-Crystalline Synthetic Kesin 


Holder for Holding Samples for X-Ray 
Pitt 








a pecgecgaranian C. B. Leape as 
signo Vestinghouse Eas 
P. ) i; Pa 

2,495,195. Shoe Splash Guard of Thin Re- 
silient Plastic Material. R. F. Denzer, Attle- 


boro, Mass 
2 Patch for an Inflatable Device. 
H E. Heigis, Nutley assignor t Specialties 
De I it Corp., Belleville, both in N. J 
i Use of Methacrylate Resin in a 
Lubricant for Coating an Extrudable Cork 
Composition. V. A. Navikas, assignor to Arm 
strong Cork Co., both of Lancaster, Pa 
2,495,306 Methyl Silicone Resin - a Heat- 
Resisting Paint. P. Zurcher, Ponca City, Okla 
2,495,307. Breast Shield “ol Nursing 
Mothers M. Abramson, Minneapolis, Minn 
2,495,316. For Controlling the Distribution, 
Pressure, and Circulation of Body Fluids, a 
Garment Including Leg Portions Incorpor- 
ating a Series of Bladders Connected by 
Tubes, and Fluid Supply Tubes Connected to 
Individual Bladders. D. M. Clark, Worcester, 
Mass., and E H Wood, Rochester, Minn.; 
Wood assignor to Clark 

2,495,405 In a Refrigerator, Elastic U- 
Shaped Cushion Covering Forming the Abut- 
ting Surface for the Door. R. H Bishop, 
hampaign, Ill 

2,495,499. In a Light Filter Transmitting 
Infrared Radiation and Opaque to Visible 
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Light, at Least One Layer of Plastic of the 
Class of Polyvinyl Alcohol, Polyvinyl Acetate, 
Polyvinyl Acetal and Polyvinyl Butyral. W. F. 
Am Jr., Boston, and E. R. Blout, assignors 
Polaroid Corp., both of Cambridge, both 





2,495,500. In a Light Filter Transmitting 
Infrared Radiation and Opaque to Visible 
Light, a Coating of Urea Formaldehyde or 
Melamine Formaldehyde Resin Containing 
Acid Black G. W. F. Amon, Jr., Boston, and 
>) R Blout assignors to Polaroid Corp., 
both of Cambridge, both in Mass 

2.495.548. Nursing Unit with Flow = <Ad- 
justment Means. H. J. Revane, Norfolk, Va 


2.495.602. Protective Pad for Bathtubs. 
a) tinaldi, Ambridge, Pa 
6495 Sound-Insulating Pad Made of 





Loosely Matted Fibrous Material Covered on 
One Side with Fabric; the Other Side Is 
Provided with a Synthetic Resin Film Inte- 
gralized with the Fibers on That Face. ©. R 
Hoeltzel, W S. Saville, and J. W. Larson, 
all of Fort Worth, Tex., 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San Diego, 
Calif 

2,495,653. In an Engine Starter Drive, an 
Elastic Compression Member on a Nut En- 
gaging the Driving Clutch Member. J J 
Digby Elmira, assignor to Bendix Aviatior 
. Elmira Heights, both in N. Y 

2,495,660. Ino a Packing, an Annular Seal- 
ing Element of Synthetic Rubber Adapted 
to Remain Resilient at Sub-Zero Tempera- 
tures. V. W. Peterson and O. J. Maha, Chi 


assignors to Con- 





eugo, Ill, assignors to Hannifin Corp., a 
corporation of 1 
2,495,666 Inserting Treated Yarns in a 


—— Base in Making Pile Fabries. Cc. F 
assignor of one-half to E. H. Tau 
of Scarsdale, N. Y 





Dominion of Canada 


$61,986 Elastic Elements in a Health Gar- 
ment for Men, M. M. Weiss, Bronx, N 
U.S.A 

462.034 Stretched Synthetie Textile Yarn 
Including Filaments Formed from a Vinyl 
Resin. E. W. Rugeley, T. A. Feild, Jr., and 


J. L. Petrokubi, all of Charleston, W. Va., 
U.S.A.. assignors to Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Ltd., Toronto, Ont 


462,042 Wire Reinforced Belt tor Indus- 
trial Purposes. A Freedlander, E. H 





Kremer, and D L Waugh, assigno to 
Dayton Rubber Co., all of Dayton, O., U.S.A 
462,043. Inflation Value of Resilient Flex- 


ible Material. G. E. Gott, Arlington, assignor 
to Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, 


in Mass., U.S.A 








$62,060 Tire Tread. A. Hargraves. Cuya 
hoga Falls, assignor to Firestone Tire « 
Rubber ( Akron, both in ©., U.S.A 


Rubber 





Hydrochloride Sausz 





Casing with Longitudinal Reinforcing Strips. 

I 4 (;oodman, assignor of one-half to 

Marcleph & Co., Ine., both of New York, 
x U.5.A 


Member in a 
E D Gerry 


$62,165 Resilient Core 
shoulder Pad Construction. 
New York N z. U.S.A 

$62,185 In a Pump for Moving Sludges 
and the Like, a Resilient Deformable Tube 
on a_ Resiliently Mounted Platform = and 
Rubber-Like Saddle Members between Tube 
t Platform. R. K. Stocks, Johannesburg, 
vaal, Union of South Africa 
Vibration Absorbing and Attach- 
ing Unit Including a Body of Resilient RKub- 











ber or the Like L. L. Smith, assignor to 
Continental Rubber Works, both of Erie, Pa., 
U.S.A 

462,237 Electrically Heated Flexible Cov- 


ering for Preventing the Accumulation § of 
Ice on a Surface. B. J. Jones, Cuyahoga 
Falls, and P. E. Coonly, Akron, 
assignors to te Goodrich Go. 





N: © both in the U.S.A 


462.274 on egg Covered Auto Accelerator 
Pedal. | “uller, assignor to Universal Ac 
cessories Ad, both of Toronto, Ont 

} 2 Sealing Packing Including a 





Corrugated Metal Ring Mounted in Rubber. 
L. M. C. Seamark, Lyme Regis, Dorset, Enz 





359. Seat for a Mechanical Seal In- 
cluding a Ceramic Ring Embedded in a 
Molded Body. R. D. Snyder and © I: 
Schmitz, Chicago, Ill, and E. J. Coleman 
Stamford, Conn., assignors to Crane Packinz 
Co Chicago, both in the U.S.A 

462 Sealing Ring of Elastic Material 
for Insertion between Concentric Cylindrical 
Surfaces, T. H. Winkeljohn, Wabash, !nd 
assignor to General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., both in the U.S.A 

462.436. Oil Seal Means Including a Body 
of Rubber-Like Material. ©. Brummer, Oak 
Park Tl! U.S.A 

462,454 In a Method of Molding Concrete, 





Molding Member 
Wholly or Partly Consisting of Flexible “Ma- 
terial and Adapted to Contain Air, Water, 
or the Like. ©. V. Sjodin, Stocksund, Sweden 

462,558 In the Preparation of a Lubri- 
eant, the Addition of an Interpolymer of 


he Use of a Movable 


Ethylene and = Isobutylene. Pr. &. Pretrich, 
Westfield, and H. B. Kellogg, Union City, as- 
signors to Standard Oil Development 
Linden, all in N. J., U.S.A 

$62,594. In an Automobile Wheel, a Tire 
in Which a Cylindrical Body of Elastic, 
Flexible Material Takes the Place of Com- 
pressed Air and Is Held under Compression 
in the Tire. J. A. Belanger, Riviere Bleue, 
P.Q. 
162,601. In a Seal Unit for a Hydraulle 
Shock Absorber, a Split Bushing of Rubber. 
M. H. Evans, Elmira, N. Y., U.S.A 

$2,602. Closure for a Container Having 
at Least Two Separate Diaphragms Formed 
Integral with the Body of the Closure and 
Pierceable by a Hypodermic Needle. W. 5S 
Freemié an, Leeds, Yorkshire, England. 

2 Collapsible Inflatable Shelter. EF 

hequiandah, Ont. 

2 . In a Pontoon Including a Hollow 
Body Partitioned into Compartments, and a 
Bottom Closure for the Compartments Pi- 
votally Secured to the Body; an Inflated 
Member in Each Compartment Exerts Pres- 
sure against the Bottom. \W Sanderson, 
Malton, Ont 

$62,684. Flexible Joint or Tube Fitting. 
J F. Stephens, assignor to Gustin-Bacon 
Mfg. Co., both of Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A 

$62,690. Bathing Cap. G. G. Kent, as 
signor to Long & Hambly, Ltd., both of 
High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, England 

4 ‘9. In a Sump Selector Valve, a Ring 
Seat of Rubber or Similar Resilient Yieldable 
NVsaterral. J. F. Melichar and W. g 
assignors to Parker Appliance Co., 
Cleveland, O., U.S.A 

462.730. Film of Melamine-Formaldehyde 
Resin for Insulating Magnetic Sheet Ma- 
terial. P. L. Schmidt, Peerysville, Pa., and 
J. A. Campbell, Lincoln, Neb., assignors to 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., East Pittsburgh 
Pa., both in the U.S.A 

















United Kingdom 


.S68. Composite Resilient Bushing. T 
awick 
633,012. Flexible Abrasive Articles. Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co 
O87 Pneumatie Couplings. T. Tyse 
IN4 Vehicle Suspension. B. F. Good- 
rich Co 
$42. Sectional Airbags to Repair Pneu- 
Tire Covers. G. V.. Ariso. 
Shock Absorber for Automobiles 
: ler Sprung Vehicles. S. B. Adamson 
633,521. Shoe Heel with Elastic Cham- 
bers. V. Slampa and J. Hermann 

3 3 Resilient Mountings and Supports. 
Ltd., and A. J. Hirst. 
Nursing Units. A. M. Allen and 
Evera. 
Compound Sheet Dielectric Struc- 
B. Birks 
Rubber Hose. G. 














or 





Spencer Moul 


ton & Co:, Ltd, J. M. Chrystal, and W. C 
Holbrook 
634.055. Weather Execluders, Ete., for Doors 


and Windows. Morris Motors, Ltd., and T 

W tamsay. 

634,111 and 634,115 Vehicle Suspension 
Systems. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., and R 
M. Seddon. 

634,121 
silient Members or Material. 
Electrical International Co 


Elastomeric Semi-Conducting RKe- 
Westinghouse 


634,139. Cushioning Devices for the Chucks 
of Rock Drilling Machines. Ingersoll-Rand 
co 

634,161 Mask for Breathing Apparatus. & 
G. Dehn (Diving Equipment & Supply Co., 
Inc.) 

634,280. Molding for Vehicle Bumper Bars. 


Weathershields, Ltd., and W. H 3ishop 


PROCESS 


United Kingdom 





632,995. Film of Thermoplastic Material. 
B Goodrich Co 
633,631 Finished ther or Leather 








Splits and Method of shing Same. B. F 
Coodr'¢ch Co 
3,805. Floor Coverings and the Like. 
British Rubber Pre pial tesearch Associa- 
ticn and C. M. Blo 
6 aiine Metal Elements in Ther- 
moplastiec Materials. KR. C. de Holzer 
634,056 Insulated Electric Conduetors. 
Pirelli Soc. per Azion 
634,071. Molding Plastic Materials by Ex- 
trusion. R. Colombo 
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A A a non-staining, non-discoloring oxidation inhibitor 
...to add lasting quality to rubber products 


IN RUBBER PRODUCTS—especially 
those of light color—lIonol provides 
superior anti-oxidant properties. It also 
insures freedom from stain and discolora- 
tion... even in the presence of copper salts. 
In addition, Ionol has a high degree of 
compatability with either natural or svn- 
thetic rubbers and is not subject to leaching 
by dilute aqueous or alcoholic alkali. 





ote pon Re ic 
Boiling 4/4° ©: oe 9.899 at 


ity: 
gpecitic OT" F 47°C 
Ionol is a light colored, granular material 
of high purity. It is readily soluble in 
petroleum fractions and most organic 
solvents, but is insoluble in water. 


aaa 
vapor pressut 







yiscostY - one 
The unique anti-oxidant and non-discoloring 
properties of this compound suggest many other 
important applications. For example, as a 
stabilizer and anti-oxidant for soap and as an 
anti-skinning agent for paint and ink. 


You may find that lonol can help your 
product. Why not send for a sample? 





Other Shell Chemical products 


A are: Acetone, Acrolein, A letterhead request to any of the Shell 
“A Epichlorohydrin and Glycerol Chemical district offices listed below will bring 
‘A Dichlorohydrin. you technical information and a sample. 


“Trademark er 
Registered — . 
U.S. Patent Office © 4 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Eastern Division: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 © Western Division: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 
Los Angeles » Houston « St.Louis * Chicago * Cleveland * Boston « Detroit * Newark 


x 





United States 


2.496, 08 Sealing Rubber Hydrochloride 
surfaces KE. Snyder issignor o \ efor 
( t } Ak a) 

2,497,226 Pneumatic Tires. G. K. MeNe 
Detroit, Micl assignor t United St s Ru 
b Cc New York N.. 7 

497,346 “« oloring Plasties. HH M Col 
I te tole Plastics 


lins, Vaughan, ass 





On ‘ 


Ethylene Terephtha- 
ow and DPD. K. Baird 





Pols meric 





late Films. .J Ss r I> 
Welwyn ¢ n Cit ir I i Ridz i 

s i t n Engla assignors I 

( il Indus & ae ‘ 
of Gre Britair 

2,497,454 Composite Products of Rubber 
and Rayon. J \\ Illingwor ind E. OW 
Made be fs n ¢ l Eenelan s 
Siz s Tur | «& } ! ‘ 
I alo; N. ¥ 

2.43 nd Increasing Dye Receptivity of 
Polymeric Nitrile by Treatment with Hydra- 
zine. H. W \rr Cla ! issignor t E 
I. du Pont de Ne irs & ¢ Inc., W ng 

2,494,408 Vaned Tires. RK. W Hurs Er 

1 N J ssigl B. F. Go ‘ ‘ 
New Yorl ys. % 


2,498,074 Forming Relatively Large solid 
Objects in Relatively Small-Mouthed Trans- 
parent ( coe rs. .J k Feldi ! Gartiel 
YJ eg 


assiz nite States R 





New ¥ L Ms hs 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


Ae Poa ke Continuous Process for the 
Emulsion Polymerization of a Vinylidene 
Compound, H. Ke oor ar G \K ke 
man bot f \ ste ’ N« é al s s 
signors s ) nt ¢ San I 

2,496,226 Stable Dispersions of High Mole- 


cular Products Obtained by Reacting a_ Di- 
halogen Substituted Paraffin with an Alka- 
line Polysulfide in) Aqueous Mec 1 in the 
Presence of a Dispersion Consisting Essen- 
tially of a Water Soluble salt of a sulfuric 
Acid Ester of a Monovalent Aliphatic Aleo- 
hol, J. (ve ff 1 H. OW H ed ane nil 


Amste i Ne t nds ssizr s 






elopmer ‘ San | neis« ‘ t 

2.496 Production of Highly Concen- 
trated, Stable Dispe ns of the High Mole- 
cular Weight P roduc ts of Reaction of a Dich- 
lor-Substituted raftiin with an Alkaline 
Polysulfide in Aqueous Medium in the Pres- 
ence of a Dispersing Agent, Which Includes 
Treatment with an Inorg ie Elec .rolyte. H 


rs ] Over ff r J ( \ xtel “ 












Deve er ‘ San Frar St ‘ f 
2.496 Lt As a New Composition of Mat- 
ter, a Copolymer of Acrylonitrile and Vinyl 


Acetate Dissolved in Ace tonitrile. ) W 
‘ ne Net he P er ns s, P 
ssignor Ame n Viscose ¢ N Wilk ne 


Copolymer of the Vinyl Ester 





; 
ot "Ms peeinte Acid and Vinyl Acetate. J I 
) ssignor Eus n Kodak Co 
R ester, N 
2,496,384 Emulsion Polymerization Proe- 
ess for the Manufaciure of Copolymers of 
Homogeneous Composition.  \\ L. J e Nie 
Ly ete? Ne er , eS SSILT ~ 
, ( San Francise ( 
196.39 In the Polymerization of Con- 


jugated Dioletins, the Improvement of Ca- 
talyzing the Polymerization with a Peroxide 
of a Cyelice Ether. Hi M4 r Vers es 


nes ¢ ielles ‘ 


Saint-Leger-Les- Mell } rhea 
2.496.485 Preparation of Polyvinyl Buty- 
raldehyde Acetal Resin of Improved = Sta- 
bility. r 1 \. T. Marinaro. both « 


Ss netic I \\ KR ae 





2.496. Continuous Process for Poly- 
merizing Styrene in a Closed System. | \ 


2,496,669 Production of Synthetic Resin 
from Thiophene Contacted with Styrene in 


the Presence of Hydrogen Fluoride. J R 
Meadow, Lexington, Ky ! A. A. O’Ke 
\\ bur \ J ssignors s y Va 
‘> ( Ir r of N Y 
6.69 Styrene “Substituted Benzalaceto- 
‘A hes none ( opol) mers. > ‘ ! haytor 


2,496,852 Strong Flexible’ Film = from 60 
Parts Gamma Polyvinyl Chloride and 40 
Parts Di-(2-Ethylhexy1) haat ye = acer 


late. J Bohret ! \ N Y ussignc 





580 


! Klectrie Co., a corporation of N Y 
$46 N04 Production of a Crystal-Clear 
Polystyrene Having a Heat Distortion Tem- 
perature of at) Least 90° C.F. Fk. Miedle: 
Adams nd G R. Lucas, Pittstield, be 

Miaiss.. ass rs General Electric Co a 


on.af NN. ¥. 









2,496,867 dl pepe of ion okay 
am. MS Flowers *ittsfield, Mass., assign ’ 
G tric oe a corporation Y 

Polymers of -Vinylp R 
( Pittstield, Mass assignor to 
( ce corporation of N. Y 

2 ; ede Fe of Concentrated 
Dispersions of solid) Polymers of Ethylene. 
FE’ Dawsol Manchester, England assignot 

Imperia Chemical seb es Ltd., a cor 
n of Grea Brita 


2,496,934 \ Ay “eee oh Adhesive Inelud- 
ing a Polyester of a Dihydric Aleohol with 
a Dimer of a Fatty Acid Containing at 
Two Double-Bonds, and Resinous Cye- 
Rubber. ¢ M. Carson, Cuyahoga Falls, 


issignol o Wingfoot Corp., Akron, both n 





Copolymers Including Terpinyl 
Interpolymerized with Buta- 


M Clifford, Stow, assignor to 





xy Akron, botl n © 





2,496,941 ; NCD! Alkyl Thiocarbamyl-Thio- 
pan dhcp gl didtead Napthylamines \ a 
rdman, assigns o Wingtoot Corp bo 

Akron YU 
HOH 945 For Coating Insulation of an 


BE le sctrical Device, a Composition Ineluding 
a Copolymer of Styrene and an Alkyd Re- 
sin to Which Is Added an Alecohol-Soluble 
Resin Prep: ire d from Extract of Pine Wood 
Chips. R. P. Lutz, Oak Park, Ill assignor 
Western Electric Co., Inc New York, 
NX 
2,496,976 Transparent 
from a Copolymer of §2,3-Dichlore 





Wrapping Film 
1,.3-Buta- 




















diene with Another 1,3-Diet A Barney 
ssignor to E. I. du Pont d emours «& Co., 
Inc Wilmington Del 
2,496,989 Aqueous Dispersion of Ethylene 
Poly mers i a salt of a Polymeric 
Amic Acid. M. E. Cupery, assignor to E. I 
1 Pon de Nemours & Co., Ine., both of 
Wilt gton, Del 
& Polyvinyl Resin = Dispersions in 
oleum Hydrocarbon Oil, kt. BB. Killings 
rt Douglaston, and q S. Sheie, Wes 
I 21 a, % nim N.. ¥ iss rs to Socony 
\ 1 oO Co Inc i corp tion of N 





y 
tion of a Synthetie Ali- 





2,497,046 Fluorir 
phatic High Molecular Weight Polymer of a 
or ages nie uted E thylene Monomer. BE. L.. Kropa 
| ( ny Conn., assignor lo American 





( i ! L ce ew York, N. Y¥ 

2.497 073-074 Reaction Products of Diey- 
andiamide with an Amine-Formaldehyde Re- 
action Product, and Urea-Formaldehyde 
Resins Modified erewith. J Dudley, Da 
rien, and J A An 








New York i ' 

2,497,107 Polymerizing Conjugated Dienes 
and a Mixture of a Conjugated Diene with a 
Different Copolymerizable Compound Contain- 
ing «a Vinyl Radical in an Aqueous Emulsion 
in the Presence of Selected Alkyl Esters of 
Mercaptyl Undecanoie Acids as Polymerization 








Regu itors, K. H. Weber, Washington, D. ¢ 
assig » Armstrong Cork Cx Lancaster, 
Pa 
2,497,191 Production of Isobutylene. ¢ ‘ly 
Stee ! eee Spps, Jr, both of Baton 
Rouge, ussignor o Standard Oil ] 
er corporation of De 





2,497,259 Solutions of Acetone Insoluble 
Polymers Prepared from styrene in a Mixture 
of Carbon Disulfide with Acetone. Jo oPo oC. bE 


Cort Societe ‘Rhod 





yon, ass 





ceta,”’ Paris, botl 
497,291 Solid 


2 Eb thylene Vinyl Chloride 
Polymer at Least 20% 


Soluble (by Weight) 











in an Aromatic Hydrocarbon Solvent. M. M 
Brubaker, Boothwyn, Pa., J. R. Roland, W 
neton Del and M Ip Peterson Oak 
Ridge Tenn s nors to E. I. du Pont 
N :s& Oa, Wilmingtor 
2,497,315 Preparation of Solid) Polymers 
from Glycols and 1.3-Dioxnolane. 1). J. Lode: 
H *. (ireshat issignors to FE. I. du Pon 
Ne ie a 456... ink all of Wilmington 


_ 2,497,382 Polymerizing Ethylene by Heat- 
ing ata Temper: ature of 70 to C. in the 
Presence of a Alkyl arboxylate. 


MI E 1 














Emulsion Polymeriza of Bu- 
a dar org with Silica Sol as 





tadiene-1,3 





Catalyst. A. J. Gre W aterbury, Conn as 
signor to United es Rubber Cx New 
York, N. ¥ 


2,497,451 Preparation of a Prosthesis of 
Great) Strength from Methyl Meth: verylate 
Monomer and Polymer. \ Huet i 


Zeriane 





2,497,458 Composition of Matter Including 
a Major Proportion of a Butad e-Styrene 
Rubber and a Minor Proportion of a Tacki- 
fier Produced by Low-Temperature Polymer- 
ization of a Mixture Including an Isomono- 
olefin, an Alipathie 1,3) Conjugated Dioletin, 





and Styrene. S. S. Kurtz, Merion, VPa., 
signor to Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Va 
2,497,464 Improved Method of Making a 
synthet Rubber-Clay Masterbatch Which In- 
cludes) Treatment with a  Glue-Containing 














Coagulant Solution. R E Meeker, South 
Charle nm, Va., nd H J 1D} "ave, 
Washington, D. C., assignors to United States 
Rubber Co New York, N. ¥ 

.497,483 As a New Compound, 1-Acetyl-2 
Methyl-2- Chloromethyleyclopropane. k. fs, 
Wilzbach, Chicago, I11., ne United 


tubber Co., New York, 


States 


2,497,638 Copolymers of Rienar Diesters 
of Alkenylphosphoniec Acids with Methyl 
FE’. 


Methacrylate. A. 1D Toy, Chicago, IIL, 
assignor to Victor Chemical Works, a corpo 
ration of Tl 





705. Copolymerization Product of a 
Lactam and a Polymerizable Ester 
of a Monoearboxylie Acid. J. H. Werntz, as 





signor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & C 
Inc., both of Wilmington, Del. 
197,828 Controlled Poly merization of 


Vinyl Acetate in Aqueous Emulsion in 
ence of Hydrogen Peroxide, as Catalyst, 
wrmaldehyde Sulfoxylate as Activator. 










mung, Nia ra Falls, N. Y 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
ton, Del. 
2,497,833 Fairly Hard Rubbery 


ent Synthetic Polymer of 
taining a Tetra-Aryl Sue 
Josefowitz, New York N § 
Publicker Industries Ine., Philadelphia, Pa 

2.497.920. Plasticized Material Containing 
80 to 60°07 by Weight of a Vinyl Chloride 
Polymer and 20 to 40% of a Compatible Phos- 
phonate Ester. W. H. Woodstock, Flos&Smoor, 
lll., assignor to Victor Chemical Works, 
corporation of Il 
2, {926 Insolubilization of Resins from 
an Ester of 1-Hydroxy-1,3-Butadiene and an 
Aliphatie, Monocarboxylic Acid of 2 to 4 Car- 
bon Atoms by Reacting with a Basie Nitro- 
cen onan: H. A. Bruson, Rydal, assigno1 
assignments, to Rohm & Haas Co 
a, both n Pa 

Iminoester Resins. W. lL). Nieder- 
auser, Philadelphia, and H. A. Bruson, Ry- 
dal, assignors, by Inmesne assignments, to 
ladelphia, both in Pa. 
of a High Molecular 
Weight Polyester by Reacting a Methyl Dili- 
noleate| with Decamethylene Glycol i the 
Presence of Zine Dilinoleate. ID. W. Young, 
Reselle, and J. I. Rocca, Linden, both in N 
lard Oil Development 





assignor 0 














47.968. Produe 














J assignors to $ 
io ai corporation of Del 
2 Soluble Unsaturated Binary Co- 
polymer of a Di-2-Alkenyl Fumarate and a 
ed Alkene. J. G. Kuderna, Jr., Pas 
J.. and R. H. Snyder, Chicago, Il 
to United States Rubber Co., New 


19S,084 





Coating Composition Including 
able Dimethacry- 


2,498,091 

Cellulose Nitrate, Polyme 
late Esters of a Mixture o ilyeols, a Plasti- 
cizer and a Pigment. W. K. Moffett, Flint, 
Mich., assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del 

2,498,099 Interpolymers of Styrene, Fu- 
marie Esters and Chlorinated Alkenes. P. © 












Tawney and J. G. Kuderna, Jr., both of Pas 
saic, N. J., assignors to United States Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y¥ 
498,226 Polymerization of Compounds 
Vaaietellion a Terminal Methylene Group. 1: 
T. D. Sully, Ewell, assignor to A. 30ake 
Reber ‘o., Ltd., London, both in England 
2,498 For a Pressure-Sensitive Ad- 





hesive Ti a Coating Including a Modified 
Factice Composition Containing an Oil 
tice and Natural or Synthetic Rubber, Tacki- 
fying Resin and Liquid Plasticizer. J. 1 
Martin, Glen Ellyn, IIL, 
soston, Mass. 
Reclain gz Composite Material 
Including Rubber and Cellulosic Fiber, Which 
Includes Treatment with the Aqueous Vapors 
of a Miner Acid. FP. J. Dasher, Willoughb 
a) issignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New Yorl 





assignor to Ken 








2,4§ 98, 453, Polyvinyl Chloride Composition 
Plasticized with a Mixture Including a Com- 
patible Ester and a Sulfuric Acid Treated 








High-Boiling Petroleum Extract. A \ 
schaere! Kl Cerrito issignor to Shell De 
lopment Co., San Francisco, both in Calit 
2,498,474 Polymeric Monovinyldibenzofuran. 
Kk \ . 1 . Jr., Pittsfield 
Mass Electric Co., a 
cor rpor i 
,498,532 } zed Vinyl Chloride or 
ae 3- Butadiene Acrylonitrile Copolymer Plasti- 
cized with Dibutyl Dihydracrylate. n. T 
Dean, Baltimore, Md., assignor to American 


Co., New York, N. Y 

Resinous Composition Including 
the Condensation Product of a Linear Con- 
densation Polymer of a Member of the Group 
of the Dihydric Alcohols, the Diamines and 
the Amino-Aleohols with a Cyclohexadiene 
Dicarboxylic Acid, and a Linear Condensation 
Polymer of a Member of said Group and an 
; Unsaturated Ali- 
H. Dimpftl 


a Research Cor 
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RESIN 


RH GRADE 





a 
king ; 
: ris: 
Sou nh 
etyl-2- 
a E 
United 
liesters 
Methyl 
i. Sale 
corpo 


"ne IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC ELASTOMERS 


mins: “CUMAR’” Resin, RH Grade, is used to impart many desirable 





<r properties to fabricated and laminated items, camelbacks, 

Pa tire-repair stocks, footwear, printers’ rolls, rubber-to-rubber 
aining x a 
eatée and rubber-to-metal parts, adhesives, cements, and solutions. 
Sig 

i 7 TO IMPROVE ADHESION 

id an 

ree. Used in conventional proportions, ‘‘CUMAR” Resin, RH 


Saves grade, does not cause sulfur bloom to occur on raw 

Bans compounded stocks. It confers tack to the stocks and 

Ts prevents them from drying out over long storage periods, 
A thus promoting better adhesion. 


sS @ AS A PROCESSING AID 

e. “CUMAR’” Resin, RH grade, lowers viscosity, modifies 
es the nerve, and reduces shrinkage; thus contributing to 
New smoother and faster processing, calendering, and 

iding extruding properties. 


very - 
asti- 


ours S FOR EXTENDING THE ELASTOMER 


Pas. “CUMAR” Resin, RH grade, is unusually effective as an 
ber . . . . . 
extender. It permits increased loadings with no sacrifice 


_ in quality, thus allowing reduced compounding costs. 


i ¢ FOR CEMENTS 


i. “CUMAR” Resin, RH grade, accelerates breakdown time 
of rubber, and improves tack. 


i 5 IN RUBBER-METAL ADHESION APPLICATIONS 


om “CUMAR’” Resin, RH grade, promotes stronger adhesion 
between rubber and metal. Applied in 2% to 5% solutions 
in benzol or similar aromatics, the resin forms a tough 
film on brass-plated or sand-blasted metal surfaces, 
preventing the formation of rust or scale prior to the 
application of bonding cement or tie-gum stock. 
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Dominion of Canada 


462,049. Copolymer of Vinylidene Chloride, 
Isobutene and a Polymerizable Aliphatic 
Moneethenic Compound. H. P. Staudinger, 
Ewell, and D. Faulkner, Cambridge, both in 
England, assignors to Distillers Co., Ltd., 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

462,052. Acyl Thiocarbamo Sulfenamides. 

: Paul, Nangatern, Conn,, U.S.A., as- 

to Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, 

: An N’-Disubstituted Thiocarbamyl 

Sulfenamide. Paul, Naugatuck, and 

B. A. Hunt both in Conn., U.S.A 

assignors to Dominion Rubber Co., Lid., 
Mortresl PO 

462,199. Polymerization of 

4. G. Heiligmann, 

Refining Co., 


Alpha Alkyl 
Yeadon, as- 
Philadelphia, 


a J A 
Unsaturated Dimers of Alpha Al- 
kyl Styrenes. A. B. Hersberger, Drexel Hill, 
and RK G. Bes ligmann, Yeadon, assignors to 
ining Co., Philadelphia, all in Pa 


462,201 
Styrene. 


Polymerization of Alpha Alkyl 
Hersberger, Drexel Hill, as- 
tefining Co., Philadelphia, 


462 ». Adhesive for Bonding Rubber to 
Metal. R. Griffith, assignor to Honorary 
Advisory Council for Scientific & Industrial 
Research, assignor to R. J. Reaney, all of Ot- 
tawa, Ont 

46 ). Polymerizing Alpha Alkyl Styrenes 
by _ a a with Sulfuric Acid of Concen- 
tration between 80 and 98% at a Temperature 
between 50 and 100° C. R. G. Heiligmann 

J. C. Reid, Jr., both of Yeadon, assignors 

Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, both 

= 

2 Polymerized Vinyl and Acetenyl 

8 B. T. D. Sully, Ewell, England, 

assignor to A. Boake, Roberts & Co., Ltd., 
London, both in England. 

462,368. Producing Uniform High Molecular 
Weight Rubber-Like Form-Stable Vinyl Ether 
Polymers or Copolymers by Polymerizing be- 
low —10° C. with a Boron Halide Catalyst in 
a Solvent Diluent Including a Normally Gas- 
eous Aliphatic Hydrocarbon Having a Se- 
lective Solvent Action for the Lower Weight 
Polymers Formed in the Reaction. C. E. 
Schildknecht, Easton, Pa., U.S.A., assignor to 
General Aniline & Film Corp., New York 
a CE be 

462,369. Heat Polymerizable N-Vinyl Pyr- 
role Composition Containing Formamide, Ace- 
tamide, or Acetoacetanilide. Ww. O. Ney, 
Easton, Pa., assignor to General Aniline & 
Film Corp., New York, N. Y., both in the 


United Kingdom 


632,722. Synthetic 
tions. J ad 


Rubber-Resin Composi- 

States Rubber Co. 
7 Plastic Compositions. Im- 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., and H. G. 
Organohalosilanes. Dow Corning 
By pg 3 Substances for Resins, 

de Raffinage 

Stabilizing Solutions of Poly- 
thionates or Polythionic Acids. Norsk Sulfo 


Resinous Anion eee Prod- 
l’'Auxiliaire des Chemince de Fer 


‘Polysiloxanes. 

son- Ho Juston Co., Ltd. 
: Interpolyamides. i 
F. Harding 
Acrylonitrile. 


British Thom- 
Drew- 


American Cyana 
Vinyl Chloride. N. V. De Ba- 
-etroleum Mi 
0 wadeatiane and 
Thiophene, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
33,3 Resinous Compositions Including 
Prt a Formaldehyde Condensation Products. 
British Industrial Plast , Ltd 
_ 633,416. Liquid Adhesive Cement Compo- 
sitions and Composite Structures Including 
he Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
633,438. Preparing Resinous Condensation 
Products. Monsanto Chemical Co. 
633,463. Preparation of Rubber-Hydroha- 
aie Dispersions. Rubber-Stichting 
1 Resinous Compositions. 
Electric International Co 
30. Forming Strong Homogeneous Co- 
Coatings and Films. B. F. Goodrich 


Alkyl Deriva- 


West- 


herent 


8. Organic Fluorine Compounds. Im- 
Chen ndustries, Ltd., H. R. Leech, 
surnett. 
Synthesizing Vinyl Esters of Car- 
i Soc Belge de l’'Azote & des 
Shimiques du Marly 
Compounds Containing the 
prene Grouping. L E. Jones 
Prox ducts, Inc 
»725 Peepariog: Lignin Reinforced Rub- 
ho West irginia Pulp & Paper Cc 


Iso- 
(Distillation 
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MACHINERY 


United States 


£495,680. Device to Join Pieces of Plastic. 
A. M. Andrews, Portland, Oreg. 

2,495,764. Apparatus for Removing Rubber 
and the Like from Bodies to Which Affixed. 
W. W. Ransom, Moline, III 

2,496,014. Apparatus to Form Thermoplas- 
tic Molds for Use in Electrotyping. R. R. 
Myers, Des Moines, Iowa. 

2,496,137. Tire Building Machine. Fr. Ss 
Sternad, Cuyahoga Falls, and J. P. Sapp. 
Kent, both in O., assignors to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. Y 

2,496,625. Apparatus for Advancing and 
Working Plastic Materials. G. E. Henning, 
Baltimore, Md., assignor to Western Electric 
Co., Inec., New York, N. Y. 

2.496.627. Tester of Rupture Strength of 
Sheet Material. H. C. Johnston, assignor to 
General Motors Corp., both of Dayton, O. 

2.496.911. Appara.cus for Forming Plastic 
Laminates. L. B. Green, Glendale, Calif., as- 
signor by mesne assignments, to Shellmar 
Products Corp., Chicago, II. 

2,498,264. Plastics Injection 
chine. F. K. Goldhard, London, 


Molding Ma- 
England. 


United Kingdom 


633,568. Injection Molding 
W. E. Hartley. 

633,793. Injection Molding Apparatus for 
Forming Rubber and Like Inserts. United 
States Rubber Co, 

633,965. Liquid Pressure Systems. 
Rubber Co., Ltd., and H. J. Butler. 

634,048. Mixers. Redfern’s Rubber Works 
Ltd. 

634,105. Machines for Pelletizing Rubber 
or Other Plastic Materials. F. E. Brown 

634,127. Rubber Strip Vuleanizer. Ameri- 
can Hard Rubber Co. 

634.234. Injection Molding Machines. 
ter Engineering Co. 


Apparatus. A 


Dunlop 


Les- 


UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


2,497,707-708. Method and Tool for Mak- 
ing hag ort pg 4 Cable Joints. L. Weth 
Pittsfield, Mass., assignor to General 
ic Co., a corporation of New York. 
,906. WValved Hose Connection. 
ters and L. E. Russell, assignors to 
anil, Inc., all of Springfield, O 
2,498,265. Device to Measure Adherence of 
Organic Coating Material to a Surface. H. 
Green, deceased, late of Forks Township, by 
M. I. Green, executrix, Easton, both in Pa., 
assignor to Interchemical Corp., New York, 
Oe ee 
2,498,395. High-Pressure Swivel Hose 
Coupling, G. R. Coss, St. Clair Shores, as 
signor to Flex-O-Tube Co., Detroit, both in 
ch. 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


613,840. Representation 
ure containing the words: ‘“‘Reso-Rubr.” Ce- 
Benjamin Foster Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

3,847. Representation of a shield con- 
taining the word: ‘‘Amres.’”’ Resin adhesive 
ling American-Merietta Co., Chicago 


of a geometric fig- 


3. Duco. Cement. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

513,898. Behrlon. | Adhesives. Bebr-Man- 
ning Corp., Troy, N. Y. 

513,968. Representation of a 
the left-hand corner 
**Matchless.”’ 
for rubber, 
Polish Co., 


diamond in 
of which is the word: 
3uffing and polishing compound 
plastics, etc. Matchless Metal 
Chicago, Ill. 

513,991. Representation of a 
taining the words: ‘Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany” and an inner black circle containing 
the letter: “A.” Adhesive pastes and ce- 
ments. Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

514,035. No-Crew. Accessories for rubber 
machinery, etc. Mossberg Pressed Steel 
Corp., Attleboro, Mass. 

514,040. Sunoco. Tire irons, 
spreaders Sun Oil Co., 


circle con- 


mallets, and 
Philadelphia, Pa 


514,076. Klikseal. Inflatable object valves, 
Forresier-Dorman Co., Flushing, N. Y. 

514,109. Representation of a shoe machine 
on which are the words: “Compo Adhesives 
make the better shoes.” Cement. Compa 
Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, Mass. 

514,113. “Formula 21”. Insulating coat- 
nes softening Aircraft-Marine Products, 
Inc., Harrisburg, Pa 

514,161. Representation of a circle cut by 
two arrows and a dotted line and the words: 
“Perkins Glues” and the letter: “P.” Urea 
formaldehyde and phenol formaldehyde resins. 
Perkins Glue Co., Lansdale, Pa. 

514, . Be Be Bond. Cements. 
Chemical Co., Boston, Mass. 

514,377. Acolon. Floor covering 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

514,389. Little Student. Footwear. 
Bros. Co., Boston, Mass. 

514,446 Varsity. taincoats 
ner & Marx, Chicago, III. 

514,450. Representation of a circle on a 
ribbon containing an inner circle containing 
the word: “Tauko.” Heels, taps, and soles, 
New Jersey Rubber Co., Taunton, Mass. 

514,463. Representation of two curved ar- 
rows and the words “Gro Crepe.”” Soles 

Gro-Cord Rubber Co., Lima, O. 

Stratford. Footwear. William 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

Happy Mediums. Footwear. 

New York, N. Y 
Troy Debs. Footwear. S. 


binder, 
Lane 


Hart Schaff~ 


Miles 
Shoes 
514,638. 
York, 3 
514, 816 
taining 


Troy, New 
Representation of an oval con- 
representation of a shield and the 
words: “The General.” Storage batteries, 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
514,914. “Plasti-Satin.’’ Shower 
House Beautiful Curtains, Ine., New 
1 ¥ 


curtains, 
York, 
514,995. Super-Charged. Golf balls. Worth-~ 
ington Ball Co., Elyria, O. 
514,996. Tuffball. Golf balls. 
Ball Co., Elyria, O. 
515,114. Omniped. 
International Foot 
England. 
5,120 Plisulate. 
Plibrico Jointless 


Worthington 


cushions, 
London 


Elastic foot 
Appliances, Ltd., 


Heat insulating 
Firebrick Co., 


ma- 
Chi- 


Voorhees. Flooring. 
Rubber Mfg. Co., Inc New York, N. 

515.146 Representation of the letter: “V" 
containing the words: “Voorhees Rubber Mfg. 
Co. Ine.” Flooring Voorhees Rubber Mfg, 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

515,155. Representation of a circle contain- 
ing the letters: “SR.” Adhesive plasters 
Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 

515,162. Bismate. Accelerators Ry. 
Vanderbilt Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

515,163. “Tabform.’ Accelerators 
Vanderbilt Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

515,208. Prime-Pac. Plastic film 
Corp., Chicago, Il! 


Voorhees 


Traver 


5,295 Saphir. Erasers and rubber bands. 
Faber-Casiell Pencil Co., Inc., Newark, 


Hamle‘’. Erasers and rubber 
bands. A. W. Faber-Castell Pencil Co., Inc., 
Newark, N. J. 

515,269. Swallow. Raincoats Swallow 
Raincoats, Ltd., Birmingham, England. 
5 Achor. Rubberized thread 

Wilmington, Del. 
tepresentation of an anchor. Rub- 

berized thread. Clark Thread Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
5 388. 


Clark 


Representation of a rectangle cut 
by a circle and containing the _ letters: 
“RC.” Plast ic aprons. R. C. Products Ine., 
Brooklyn, N. 

515,465. mS Carroll. 
Wholesale Dry Goods Corp., 
515,475. All American. 
walski, doing business as South 
Co., South Bend, Ind. 

508. Barbara Kaye. Purses and hand- 
Handbag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

. The word “Bridgeport” super- 
imposed upon the word: ‘Fabrics.’ Weather 
stripping. Bridgeport Fabrics, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

§15,535. 


or lining. 
Tl] 


taincoat Plymouth 
New York. N. ¥; 

Mats. S. A. Ko- 
Bend Fabric 


tesinous 
Coating 


Stalpiec. 
Stalpic 


plastic 
Corp., 


coating 
Chicago, 


black cat 
Rubber Co., 


515,591. tepresentation of a 
Heel strip material. Cat's Paw 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

515,598. Tire Tred. Heel top lifts. 
Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J 

515,611. Model-Weld. Cement. Crag Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Newark, N. J 

515,629. Miller. Rubber 
Goodrich Co., New York, aor LG 

515,687. Covarnishblak. ‘arbon 
Binney & Smith Co., New work. N : 

515,688. Representation of a shield cut by 
a strip containing the word: ‘“‘Homart.” Ce- 
ment. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, III. 

515,729. Representation of a winged foot 
and the word: “Goodyear.” Lubricating and 
penetrating oil. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 

515,786. H.S.R. Dried synthetic-resin and 
compounds, Hartman-Leddon Co., Inc.. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Essex 


sundries 


black. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 





ters: 
Inc., 


outh 
c.. Me 


er- 
ither 
dge- 


iting 


azo, 


cat 








WITCO 
Chemical Company 


manufacturers and exporters 


295 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Los Angeles « Boston « Chicago « Detroit 
Cleveland « San Francisco « Akron 


London and Manchester, England 





Mil-O-Casing. Artificial casings of 
iydrochloride. Milprint, Inc., Milwau- 


Rocktemp. Wire and cable. Rock- 
*roducts Corp., New Haven, Conn. 

Romex-T. Wire and cable. General 

rp., New York, N. Y. 
2 








Sunoco, Tire I Sun Oil Co 
hia, Pa. 

f Roto- Flex. or truck chassis 
torsional bushings. Fire e 1 & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O 

517.875. Representation vinged foot 







word: “Goodyear, ‘ire and rubber 
t ar Tire & Rubber Co., 





ee m} : 
Trav-o-Flat. Whe: 
Natior Too 









sign containing ‘ 

man ing ne words 

Use ll Products.’ 

E. D. Gli doing b 

ucts, Chicag l 
518,27( 

















I SC il T 
nvolving 
ils ¢ 
518 28 at 
Joann Wes I lis ( cag Il 
18 Re sentation ¢ 2 rs contain- 
} r: “HH. V-belt machiner Howe 
I Inc Passaic N J 
1s MacGres gor. G } Is nnis 
balls s In¢ Cincinnat 
re) 
518,407 Halarite. Wire cal 3 
tion. Solar inds ¢ : 7 
18,42 E nnltiecs: B 





etc Faultless Rubber Co., 2 
18,43 m0 REX: Insula 
Electric C WW 

518,544 Mu iuatiner. St roa batteries. 



































Goodyear & Rubber Cx Akron O 
»18,4¢ Koolees Crib sheets Interna- 
onal Latex Dover ye] 
518,47¢ 1. ynevatt. Pencils and _ erasers. 
Ly f : ni ri < il 
ol 7 ‘Safety-Walk, Non-skid coated 
sheet ma Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
e Ss I il, Minn 
518,568 'Free- , Tire nd I repair 
nits. M ber Co., Akron, O. 
18.569 R tation of top hat and 
cane nd the “MeCarren's.” 
coats ( B MeCarren loing isiness as 
McCarren's, Butler, Pa 
518,57¢€ Wiltrim. Rubber article trimmer 
H. E. W s ng business s Wills Rubber 
Trim? ng Machine Ce Canton, O 
918,578 mepresentat on. of a circ con- 
tine saree n of - foot ar 
the I “Goodyear F ootwear Corpor 
Fleet Foot.’ } wea Goo i } ear 
Corp I ence R I , ; 
518 79 pe esentation of tore} and 
concentric circles r an aasane “Sne 
e ric ¢ l s peaker 
Quality. ire tube repair kits J W 
Speaker Cory Milwaukee Wis 
18,58 Re ese r f wings cont 1 
ng tl er: “WW” and ti rd: **Moore’s.”’ 
O. 
8,548 Speaker. Tire and tube repa 
Wis ; 
18,604 Drihand. Rubber £ s 
mittens. We n Hosic ‘ ‘ £0 
$138,612 sent r ings con - 
ing ser . ns « nt = 
ek es ¢ I T es St s 
tubber « » Y 
18.6 A } rr 
711 Footwe J cott 
T« nson (¢ N y 
S ¢ Comy nding ner 
} sbureh, Pa 





18,717 St: agg Maine. Raincoats ar 
, Co., Ine., New York, N. Y. 





Chieftain, Tires ar tubes Mo- 
518,72 Belleville. I ‘ Belleville 
Shoe Mfg Belleville, I ; 





8.724 Sport Lite. Soles. Essex Rubber 
Trant \ 





18,72 Realite. Soles. Essex Rubber Co 
rrer r N J 
518,7 Representation of lino eRat. 
cor ning ers ONCG. ”* Hose. 
nal Cylinder Gas C« Chicago Ill. 





Carey. Packings. Philip Carey 
Cincinnati, O. 
Hydrophen. Resins, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

4 Air Nurse. Inflatable 
for infants. International Latex Corp., Dover, 
Del. 


Reichhold 


mattresses 





Nello. Rosin. Glidden Co., Cleve- 


John T. Riddell, 


77 


518,755 Riddell. Bb: 

‘ cago, Ill 
Representation of a tire and the 

words: * *‘Pena-Tread’ Treads-of-Steel.”” Wire- 





tread tires Pena-Tread, = Inc Marshfield, 
Wis 

518,817 Representation of ¢ 
of a cup packing and the wi 





Platen Products 





518,853. Modern. Tire changer. Cincinnat 
Sales Co., Cincinnati, O. 

518,861 Representation of a rope formed 
into a rectangle and containing represer 
tion of a goat and the words: “Tuff-Knit.” 
Harvard Clothing Co., In¢ 
Boston, Mass. 

518.870. NuWay Justlush, Waterproof 
M. Cc. Renfro, : 
ve Merchandise 

518,879. Repr ation of 
by the word: “Cabot,” and the 
frey L. Cabot, Ine., Boston, Mass., 
‘arbon black. Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc 








business as 





Calif. 








senta 





Boston, 





Representation of a shoe con- 

he word: “Shugor.” stic fabrics 

Taylor & Sons Ine., Hudson, Mass 
Brown Label. Liquid pol 

rf rubber, etc. SB. OC J 





for 


inson 





andfilm. Dress — shields. Rand 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Air meters for tires, ete. 


Co., Oakfield, Wis 
24 Faultless, Sponge rubber and 
Faultless Rubber Co., Ash- 





ubber sponges. 


519,028. “Andal’, Elastic thread. Andrews- 
Alderfer Processing Co., Inc., Akron, O 
519,041. Barden. Kaolin clay. J. M. Hube: 
‘p.. Red Bank, N. J. 
519,089. Wonderball. Golf balls. Worthing 
tor 3all Co., Elyria, O. 
7 Kleenster. Window 

arner & Co., N 
109. Stayflex 




















Continental Elastic 
Feather-Lite. Hose. Sandee Mfg. 
ago, Ill 
Crawford. Outdoor furniture rain 
rawford Mfg. ( Inc., Richmond, 
519 a Plastic film. Visking 
Corp hicago, 
519 Sher Gall Abdominal supports and 
surgical stockings. C. H. Gebauer, C § 





519,596. Inland. Tire repairing equipment 
I 





Inland Rubber Corp., Chicag 11 
519,453. Representation ¢ a label con- 
the words: “Wolverine Shell Horse- 





taining 
Hide Work orgpoll and representations of 


horses 





I wo inner circles containing 
1 “Ww olverine Shell Horse-Hide 
1000 Miles Stay Soft,” and the rep- 














‘ mn a shoe held between two hands 
I \ rine Shoe & Tanning Corp., 
Re Micl 
amborina. Footwear Daytimer 

Shoe Co., Nort Mass. ; 

19,47 GIA ar . I Shriner 
« Urner Mfg. ¢ Boston. 

Gro Sport. eels. G1 





ibber Co., Lir : R 

Cathy Cupids. Footwear. Ha 
Co., Hallowell, Me. 

$85 Hollandia Kattex. 

















) 2 Cel 
‘ Pr 
514 ation of a t ner <¢ - 
Zz ‘ “Best Maid,’”’ and ‘ 
resentation of a maid. ‘ringer rolls. 
I Par ills Ik a 
Dare Dewey & Almy 
( ( ss 
R se a rt 
s strong Manhe 
s P 
562. Representation of a bo} 





\ s “Mark ‘Andy” and the n 
“8 10 21 9 16.” Taps M. B. Andrews, 












ss s € MI: rk Andrews ( Kirk- 
M 
61¢ Represen on 4 with An 
nr n ! n the “Baldwin, 
Mats Bald n Rut ) r Ce 





? Micl 
19,618 Mercury. “Pr nters’ ; 





yf na) “etait: Senda 
Me » Akron, O 
4,€ of fanciful 





r i : > ds “Sterling Brand 
Themes Tyrer & Co. F r industry chem 
T Tyrer & Co., Ltd., Stratford, 











Natur Nipple. Animal suckling 


device. Mutual 
Minn. 

519,698. Monofilm. Artificial leather. Texti- 
leather Corp., Toledo, O 

519,734. Copeenblak. Carbon black  dis- 
persed in polyethylene. Binney & Smith Co., 
New York, N. Y 
519,756. Seoteh-Weld. Adhesive film. Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn 
519,823. Super-Stay. Fibrous material im- 
pregnated with synthetic rubber for shoe 
manufacturers A. Swartz, doing business 
as Atlantic Co., Boston, Mass. 
519,937. 
f a pedal pad. Pedal pads. 
Browucte. Inc., Cleveland, O. 

519,938. Steelastic. Pedal pads. 
Rubber Products, Inc Cleveland, O. 
Representation of a fanciful de- 
sign containing representation of an acorn 


Products Co., Minneapolis, 











section 
Anchor Rubber 


Representation of a cross 


Anchor 





and the words: “A I W Co. Acorn.” Wire and 
cable. Acorn 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
520,134. 
1} 


Insulated Wire Co., Inc., 


Superior. <Antiskid chains. Peer- 
Co., Winona, Minn. 

Dunlop. Golf and tennis balls. 
Tire & Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Long Wear. Golf balls. New 
Co., Warren, Pa. 

520,160. tepresentation of a diamond con- 
taining the word “Bruxshu.”’ Footwear. 
Brooks Shoe Mf Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
220: “Wari Surgeon's loves, rub- 
leeting, etc., Meinecke & C New York, 




















,177. Shaf-tee. Golf tees. R. W. Kerr 

tic Co., Hastings, Nebr. 

igs. Representation of a shield. Gar- 

ters and suspe nders. Hickok Mfg. Co., Inc., 

Rochester, 
520,200. 








Rainvelope. ftaincoats. S. S. Ped- 
lar, New York, = 
520,207. Spencer, 
Corp., Boston, Mass. 
520,221. Normal Tred = Arch. Footwear. 
Pp. C. Wolfer, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Footwear. Spencer Shoe 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 
(Continued from page 576) 


Gerrit Carel Pon, representing N. V. Ponno- 
plastic, Nijverheidsstraat, Amersfoort, Nether- 
lands: plastics processing machinery. : 
Société des Anciens Etablissements Lavoine, 
6 Rue St. Sauveur, Beaumont-le-Roger (Eure), 
France: transmission rubber and endless V-type 
rubber belting. 

Indochina Tradeways Co., Inc., P. O. Box Hi- 
gashi 140, Osaka. Japan: rubber and waste 
rubber. : ; y 

Reencauchadora Internacional (Jimenez G, 
Racca Cia.), Armenia, Caldas, Colombia: camel- 
back and vulcanizing materials. 

















Import Opportunities 


Kuranishi & Trading Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 
No. 207, Osaka, Japan: electric wire and_cable. 
Universal Trading Co., Ltd., Osaka Central 
O. Box 378, Osa Japan: rubber goods, 
industrial dyestuffs, electrical goods. 
Mitsuboshi Belting, Ltd., 4-chome, Hamazoe 
Dori, Nagataku, Kobe, Japan: rubber _ belting. 
Hiroshima Ltd., No. 82 Room, 
Kyobunkan Bldg., 4-chome, Ginza, Chuo- 
ku, Tokyo, Japan: yroducts. 
i % Verbunt N. V., 
Dongen, Netherlands: rubber cement. 
Yoshida-Ichi & Co., Central P. O. Box 685, 
Tokyo, Japan: rubber goods (cycle tires, tile, 
shoes, hose). 
Cheapside Rubber Co., 
‘armichael Rd., Lond 
waders. 

















Tunction Works, 
; 5 England: 








Co., Ltd., No. 21, Kitakyutaro- 
Higashiku, Osaka, Japan: rub- 





2256 Kichijoji, Musashinosi, Tok- 
Jay rubber molding toys, inflated rubber 
mal toys, beach balls and footballs. 

, Pour la ‘abrication d’Articles en 
outchouc ‘‘Carideng,’’? Lanaeken (Limbourg), 
lgium: rubber sucn as tires, bicycle 
accessories, toy hygienic goods, car- 












pets, hose, 





I Lea Rubber Works, Ltd., Lea 
Bric Lon 5, England: rubber goods 
such as toy meteorological balloons, molded 
rubber toys, acco pouch linings, football blad- 
ders. 

Howag 1., Wohlen, Switzerland: telephone, 





instrument, plug, switch, and retractile cords. 

Prima Industries, Ltd., Commercial St., Birm- 
ingham 1, England: bicycle, motorcycle, and car 
accessories. 

Sanko Co., Ltd., 79, 4-chome, Jankweimachi, 
Minami-ku, Osaka, Japan: rubber products. 

Asaoka Bussan Co., Ltd., No. 1 Nishinocho 
Unagidani, Minamiku, Osaka, Japan: rubber 
goods, plastic articles. 
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T.W.MORRIS TRIMMING MACHINES 





ARE 
INCOMPARABLE 


SEMI- 
AUTOMATIC 





HEEL 
TRIMMER 


Vail Address 
6301 WINTHROP AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


CABLE “MORTRIM” 




















A LOW 
COST 
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 PANAFLEX BN-1 is an economical, light- 
colored plasticizer for synthetic rubber — es- 


pecially butadiene-acrylonitrile type. 


This new hydrocarbon plasticizer completely 
replaces dibutyl phthalate in nitrile rubbers — 
produces soft vulcanizates having high tensile, 
excellent elongation, and very low modulus. 
PANAFLEX BN-1 plasticized stocks possess 
good ageing properties, superior electrical char- 
acteristics, and show good gasoline and oil 


resistance. 
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BUNA N PLASTICIZER 


PANAFLEX BN-1 


EXCELLENT FOR 


a 
PRODUCTS! 
SPECIFY GRAVITY ............ ; . . 0.9440 
COLOR, NPA Sedans A 
REFRACTIVE INDEX : ; Bae eens 1.553 
DISTILLATION, °F a veeeeeee 560-730 
ODOR ..... Ss ‘ : Excellent 
VISCOSITY, SSU @ 100°F ' 240 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


PAN AMERI N 
OVS t ON 


Pan American Refining-Corp 


122 East 42nd Street geyyapY Taya) Plant 
New York 17, N. Y. Texas City, Texes 
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GFB-LGL Ozonator for Ozone Aging of Rubber and Rubber-Like 
Materials 


Ozene Aging Tester 


HE GFB-LGL Ozonator, an apparatus which generates 
and maintains a continuous flow of ozone under controlled 


conditions of pressure, temperature, and flow rate through a 
specimen exposure chamber, has been developed by G. F. Bush 
Associates, Princeton, N. J. Intended for use on rubber and 


rubber-like materials, the Ozonator can be used for ASTM 
tests and others which determine the relative resistance of these 
materials to cracking when exposed to air containing small con- 
centrations of ozone. 

Design features include use of non-corrosive materials in the 
ozone circuit; non-leaking, low-pressure system for precision 
measurements; table model for compact operation; minimum 
temperature variation when specimens are inserted or removed; 
uniform temperature and ozone distribution in specimen 
chamber }> ratating rack for test specimens: insulated exposure 
chamber; rear panel illumination of instruments; and quiet 
operation. Temperatures can be controlled up to 150+1° F.; 
ozone flow rate from 0-3 cubic meters per hour, +2°¢; and 
ozone concentration from 0 to 30+2 parts per 100,000,000 parts 
air. The ozone measuring efficiency is specified at 99%. Except 
for extremely precise operation, the apparatus requires no cor- 
rection for ozone absorption efficiency, action of light, and 
effect of pH of buffer solutions. 

The tester eperates on a 115-volt A.C., 60-cycle line. Overall 
dimensions are: width, 40 inches; depth, 27 inches; and height, 
30 inches. The exposure chamber has a volume of six cubic 
feet, and the entire apparatus weighs 100 pounds. Partial equip- 
ment is supplied with the tester tor the occasional checking of 
zone concentration in the exposure chamber by means of 
chemical analysis 


Improved Injection Molding Machine 


AJOR improvements in its Mod 10J-6)-ounce injection 
molding machine have been announced by Reed-Prentice 
er Worcester 4+, Mass. Principal changes increase the 
molding capacity of this 60-ounce unit. The mold opening, form- 
erly 24 ae. was increased to 36 inches, and the casting area 
is now rated at 350 square inches, compared with the 210 
square inches previously specified. 
\ newly designed timing panel automatically controls the 
die plate and plunger; while convenient push buttons con- 


trol adjustment of Sse and heating cylinder. Manual opera- 


tion is instantly obtainable at any time. The large-capacity heat- 
ing cylinder, housing a copper core spreader, assures rapid 
asticizing of 250 pounds of molding powder an hour, it is 


Appliances 


also claimed. A new wedge-type clamping device holds the 
heater securely and permits easy mounting and removal. All 
piping, electrical controls, and hydraulic equipment are mounted 
outside the base of the machine for greater accessibility. The 
machine alone is 381 inches long, 90 inches wide, and 92 
inches high and weighs 96,000 pounds. 





Imprceved Reed-Prentice Model 19J-60 Ounce Injec‘icn Molder 


Latex Stability Tester 
HE Precision mechan 


ical stability latex test 
apparatus, designed in co- 
operation with Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. and 
ASTM Committee D-11 
Subcommittee VII, has 
been announced by Preci- 
sion Scientific Co., Chi 
cago, Ill. The unit provides 
a standard apparatus for 
determining the mechan- 
ical stability of concentrated 
natural latices using <a 
high-speed stirring tech- 
nique as described by H 
G. Dawson.' 

The apparatus consists of 
a vertical shaft high- speed 
stirrer capable of main- 
taining a speed of 14,000 
r.p.m. for the duration of 
the test. The agitator con- 
sists of a highly polished 
: stainless steel disk equipped 
Precision Mechanical Stability Latex \it}) a threaded stud for 

Test Apparatus attaching to the spindle 

shaft. The test jar is of 

pyrex glass with flat bottom and ground top and has a side hol 

for sampling purposes. A holder is provided for convenient in- 
sertion of the jar. 

The spindle is driven by a 1% h.p., 3,450 r.p.m. induction mo- 
tor carefully balanced and alined to hold vibration to a mini- 
mum. The drive system between the motor and spindle is sturdily 
built on a steel frame and finished in green hammerloid. 


1 4nal. Chem., 21, 1066 (1949), 





—_ 





New Injection Molder 


HE Duplimatic injection molder, designed for speedy pro- 

duction of molded plastic electrical parts with inserts of all 
shapes and sizes, has been announced by Moslo Machinery Co. 
Cleveland 15, O. Successful installations already in use show 
that the machine is adaptable at low cost to high- speed produc- 
tion of such items as molded cord plugs, switch parts, instrument 
parts, and the like. 

The machine differs from ordinary injection molders in the 
use of a two-sided self-positioning lower mold section. One hal: 
oi the mold can be cleared “ reloaded while es other half is 
engaged in the molding cycle. A single operator landles the load 
ing, cycling, and unloading on insert work formerly requiring 
extra hands. The Duplimatic is made with a hydraulically oper- 
ated rapid traverse bed. The lower mold section, twice the size 
of the upper, has a complete duplicate set of cavities and is 
mounted on the automatic positi: ming bed. In starting, one halt 
of the lower mold section is exposed for ready access by th 
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Moslo Duplimatic Injection Molder 


operator who can quickly load the insert parts in the idle set of 
cavities. As soon as the inserts are placed and locked into posi- 
tion, the operator presses two control buttons which shift the 
mold and set the automatic cycle in action. While this cycle is 
under way, the operator unloads the other half of the mold, which 
is now accessible, and reloads these cavities. Injection and curing 
of each half of the mold is completed by the time all inserts are 
in position in the idle mold half, and the next cycle is started 
immediately. 

Other features of tlhe machine include a torpedo-less stainless 
steel injection cylinder with even-heating characteristics, toggle 
and wedge mechanical clamping to prevent flashing, and finger- 
tip control of all details. The machines are made in two-, three-, 
and four-ounce capacities, with casting areas from 20-40 square 
inches; while larger machines are available on special order. 


Plastic Sheet Press 


r FULLY automatic 880- 
ton, 10-opening hy- 
draulic platen press tor the 
precision polishing and lam- 
inating of plastic sheets has 
been announced by R. D. 
Wood Co., Public Ledger 
Bldg., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
The complete sheet produc- 
tion unit includes the press, 
a 20-opening elevator that 
permits loading and unload- 
ing with a minimum of 
press-idle time, a two-pres- 
sure pumping unit for press 
and elevator operation, and 
a fully automatic valve con- 
trol system that provides 
adjustable control of the 
press operating cycle, pres- 
sure application, and platen 
temperature regulation. 
The press operating cycle, 
with the pressure application, 
Plastic Sheet Polishing and Lam- blow-down, and heating and 
inating Press cooling phases, is com- 
pletely controlled from a 
centralized panel board through adjustment of time-pressure and 
time-temperaure controllers. Absolute assurance of repetitive 
production of exactly uniform sheets 0.003-0.750-inch thick, pre- 
cise as to thickness, flexibility, and coloring, is maintained, it is 
further claimed. The heating platens are 44 by 54 inches in size, 
and the press can be built in a wide range of sizes for varying 
pressures. 


sill 
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STAMFORD “FACTICE” 
VULCANIZED OIL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 












WV Ghia 


L STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. 





Our products are engineered to-fill every need in 
natural and synthetic rubber compounding wher- 


ever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a complete line of 
solid Brown, White, “Neophax” and ’ 
grades, but also to our aqueous dispersions and 


hydrocarbon solutions of “Factice” for use in their 


“Amberex’ 


appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development in our labor- 
atory and rigid production control has made us the 


leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 


in solving your compounding problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of 
Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 
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* * 
Eagle-Picher pi 
agie-Picner pigments 
serve the rubber industry 
across the board 

Eagle-Picher manufactures a comprehensive line of 
both lead and zinc pigments for the rubber industry. 
The quality and uniformity of our pigments, exact 
quality control methods of manufacturing, more than 
a century of experience. ..are the factors that make 
Eagle-Picher serve you better. 

Zine Oxides « Basic White Lead Silicate 

Basic Carbonate of White Lead 

Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge + Sublimed Litharge 

Red Lead (95%, 97%, 98%) 

Sublimed Blue Lead 

On the Pacific Coast: 

Associated Lead & Zinc Co. 

2700 16th Avenue, S. W. 

Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Washington 

GLE 
THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 
t Since 1843 
GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 
PICHER 
* * 








RUBBER 


CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 
Sole Distributors 


DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


CHARLES T. WILSON -CO., INC. 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
TORONTO 


AKRON BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
MEXICAN SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: 


COMERCIAL TROPICAL, S.A, MEXICO CITY 
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New Goods 
and Specialties 





Vinylite Coated Dish Drainer with Glass-Draining Attach- 
ment 


New Dish Drainer Utilizes Vinylite 


NEW type of dish drainer that has the added feature of an 

attachment for draining eight glasses or cups is being mar- 
keted by Artistic Wire Products Co., Inc., East Hampton, Minn. 
The drainer is constructed of wire coated with durable Vinylite 
vinyl resin made by Bakelite Division, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., New York, N. Y. The new kitchen aid is larger than 
conventional drainers, being 1634 inches long, 13'2 inches wide, 
and 7!'4 inches high, and has 12 plate holders and an extra space 
between the plates and flatware section. The Vinylite coating 
not only outlasts conventional finishes, it is said, but also pro- 
vides a heavy cushion against breakage of dishes and glassware 
in addition to being resistant to hot water, grease, soaps, deter- 
gents, and abrasion. 


Kitchen Shelf Mats and Cup Racks 


UBBERMAID  Shelf-Kushions, rubber mats for kitchen 
shelves that are colorful, durable, and easy to clean, have 
been introduced by Wooster Rubber Co., Wooster, O. The new 
mats come in a variety of colors, including red, blue, green, 
yellow, and marbleized black, and in a choice of sizes to fit all 
standard kitchen-wall cabinets. The mats protect shelf surfaces, 
reduce kitchen clatter, reduce damage to china and glassware, 
keep shelves clean, and lend a cheerful color to the kitchen, the 
manufacturer claims. 

The Shelf-Kushions are available in standard 1134-inch width, 
and sets of three in 24-, 30-, and 36-inch lengths. The sets come 
in cellophane packages designed for self-display and sales appeal. 
\ ribbed under-surface holds the mat firmly in place; while 








 Non-staimin 1g ? 


SEE PAGE 486 
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Rubbermaid ‘Shelf-Kushions’ Made by the Wooster 
Rubber Co. 


molded plate rails provide safety footing for plates, and raised 
surface ribs hold glassware up, promote thorough drying, and 
prevent fogging. Like the company’s other Rubbermaid products, 
the Shelf-Kushions are said to be colorful, colorfast, odorless, 
and resistant to heat, scalding water, grease, soap, cleansers, and 
kitchen acids. 

Wooster has also marketed a new Rubbermaid cup-and-saucer 
rack that saves shelf space, reduces breakage and chipping, tones 
down kitchen noise, faci ilité ites storing of cups and saucers, and 
adds color to the kitchen. The new rack is made of durable wire 
with a special rubber coating that does not peel off or soften in 
scalding water, grease, or soap, it is also claimed. Available in 
red, white, and yellow, the rack is made in two sizes: the 
larger holds eight cups and saucers, while the smaller holds 
eight cups only. 


Improved Rubber Wading Pool 
for Children 


NEW? rubber 
wading pool 
for children, de- 
signed for longer 
wear and increased 
safety, is being 
produced by United 
States Rubber Co., 
Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N. 
Y. Called the U.S. 
Royal “Rigid- 
Aire,” the pool is 
large in capacity, 
light in weight, 
and made by a 
new method that 
gives firm. side 
walls 10 inches 
, high that do not 
collapse when chil- 
U. S. Rubber’s “Rigid-Aire’” Wading Pool dren sit on them, 
The walls of the 
pool are made of two layers of cotton fabric connected by thou- 
sands of threads, and the space between the fabric layers be- 
comes the inflation chamber. Neoprene coating of the fabric adds 
resistance to sun, air, and sun tan oil, A rough finish on the floor 
prevents slipping; while for maximum safety the only metal 
part is a protected inflation valve. 

The pool can be inflated with a hand tire pump in three min- 
utes, and deflated as quickly. This pool weighs 13! pounds and 
can be folded compactly for carrying. It has red walls and a 
green floor, is 54 inches in overall diameter, and has a water 
capacity of 98 gallons. It will accommodate four children com- 
fortably and, when turned upside down can be used by older 
children and adults as a raft. 

U. S. Rubber is also producing a smaller pool of all-rubber 
construction and shaped like an automobile inner tube. This pool 
has a tubular inflation chamber eight inches in diameter, has a 
54-inch outside diameter, a water capacity of 45 gallons, and 
weighs 734 pounds. Easy to deflate and inflate, and having no 
exposed metal parts, the smaller pool has a bright yellow tube 
and a green floor with a stencil pattern. 
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Armour’s Fatty Acids 
for Rubber 





RUBBER STEARIC OLEIC ACID 


DOUBLE PRESSED STEARIC RED OIL 
PURE STEARIC CORN OIL ACID 


Manufactured By 
ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Represented By 





I UMPEER Cemicar C Oo. 
333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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When it comes to sini 
heating or cooling agents to 
rotating rolls or drums, the 
Johnson Joint completely 
outmodes the old style stuf- 
fing boxes. It saves enough in 
reduced maintenance alone 
to pay its own way quickly 
—it is completely packless, 
self - lubricating, self - adjust- 
ing and even self-aligning. 
In addition, it can materially 
benefit over-all production— 
by ending many causes of 
machinery shut-down, by its 
more efficient performance, 
by facilitating better roll 
drainage. 

Write for fact-filled literature. 


Johnson Joint installed on 
rubber extruder. Photo 
courtesy of Manhattan 
Rubber Div., Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc. 


Rotating member consists 
of Nipple (A) and Collar 
(B), keyed together (C). 
Seal ring (D) and bearing ot 
ring (E) are of self-lubri- = © : € 
cating carbon graphite. 


Spring (F) is for initial seating only; joint is pressure 
sealed in operation. ~~? 


The JOHNSON CORPORATION, 869 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 
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EUROPE 
NETHERLANDS 


Visit to Rubber Stichting 
L. THACKER 


Foreign News Editor 


Detrt, May 19: The Rubber Stichting premises, including 
grounds, which that organization shares with the Plastics Insti- 
tute and one or two other research organizations occupy about one 
city block. The Rubber Stichting itself is housed in the right 
wing of a handsome building situated in the outskirts of Delft. 
you approach an American plant, factory, office, or 
government building where many wai are employed, the first 
thing you notice Reg the number of automobiles parked in front; 
when you enter t " Rubber Stichting you are struck by the tangle 
ot bicycles leaning against walls and each other. It would be 
true to say that among the distinguishing features of Holland, as 
characteristic as its windmills and canals, are the bicycles. 

At the Rubber Stichting a young Hollander, Blaupot ten Cate, 
was delegated to conduct me around the building. We started 
with the lecture room and saw the adjoining film room. Later 
in the afternoon I had the opportunity of seeing a film showing 
the manufacture of rubber footwear at the Vredestein plant. 
We next passed into the sample room where all kinds of rubber 
goods, some produced in Holla 1, others of French, British, or 
Belgian manufacture, were ranged on shelves. There were 
articles whose possibilities have been or are being investi- 
gated by the Stichting. I noticed some soles made in France of 
heat-sensitized latex which Mr. ten Cate said are so durable 
that they outwear the uppers to which they are attached. Rubber 
goods, the manufacture and consumption of which the Stichting 
Wishes to promote, are shown in a series of glass-fronted cases 
along the sides of the wide corridors—forming the permanent 
exhibition here. On the lower floors were most of the physical 
and chemical laboratories, the workshops, the glass blowing 
shop, finally also the factory. 

Mention has already been made in previous issues of India 
RvusBer Wortp of the Rupal cement-flooring mixtures, and Elas- 
toleum rubber floor covering, which have been developed at 
the Stichting and are now being produced on a commercial 
scale, as well as of Rulahyd, the new hydrochlorinated latex 
from which films of the Pliofilm type have been successfully 
produced. Work to improve Rulahyd and extend its application 
is continuing, and new uses for latex-cement mixtures are also 
being studied. At present the Stichting seems to be most inter- 
ested in the possibilities of the flow-casting process for latex 
whereby suitably compounded latex containing curing agents is 
poured into a plaster mold made in one or more sections. A 
rubber skin immediately forms on the plaster wall, and water 
and the non-rubbers in solution are absorbed by the plaster. 
Successive amounts of latex mix are added until the desired 
wall-thickness is obtained. Then the surplus latex is poured off, 
for reuse. The mold and the rubber are dried about one-half 
an hour at 100° C., when the rubber is firm enough to be removed, 
and the object cured. I was shown toys and other articles made 
by this process, including some heavily loaded with chalk 
(up to 300 parts on 100 of rubber). The latter were rather 
hard, but not brittle, and Mr. ten Cate could throw them on 
the factory floor without breaking them. Some of the objects 
were colored by pigment included in the mix, but suitably pig- 
mented coatings can also be applied externally. Preflocculated 
latex has also been tested in this process and in some cases proved 
of advantage, but the usual method is better suited for the pro- 
duction of toys and larger articles. 

In connection with the work on rubber in roads, the Stichting 
recently started a new asphalt laboratory in which practically 
any type of investigation can be carried out. : 

On one of the upper floors, in a small room with good ex- 
posure to light and sun, a new type of wall coating was being 
tested. The material, “Cellaplast,’ manufactured and marketed 
by the Nederlandsche Fabriek van “Cella” Produkten, N.V., 
Amsterdam, consists of a mixture of latex and other substances 
and can be applied to practically any surface. It comes in two 
forms—a paste for spreading and a liquid for applying by 
spray gun—and provides an attractive surface that the manu- 
facturer claims is washable, fast to sunlight, and very durable. 

The Stichting is now giving technical and scientific advice 
to the N. V. Helmitin of Waalwyk in producing Positex and 
vulcanized latex. This firm will also prepare latex mixes for 
use in flow casting. With reference to Positex, Mr. ten Cate 
various precautions are necessary, for instance 
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the fiber must be freed of fats and oils and care must be taken 


to use the right soap and to avoid hard water; otherwise all 


kinds of complications may arise. 

The Stichting has also in collaboration with the Keramisch 
Instituut T. N. O., Gouda, started to investigate the use of latex 
in ceramics. 

Dr. R. Houwink, director of the Stichting, in an interview 
in his office, told me about the propaganda work of the Sticht- 
ing and was particularly enthusiastic over the traveling demon- 
stration car, used in connection with lectures and courses to 
explain to interested persons all over Holland the uses of rub- 
ber with the aid of films, display cards, and actual exhibits. 
The great need is for more films Dr. Houwink said; some 
have already been provided, among the rest by American com- 
panies, but many more could be used. Incidentally, the Sticht- 
ing, which has ‘comparatively recently established a branch in 
Belgium, is to extend its activities to Switzerland and Sweden. 

The Stichting is to move into its own building before long, 
and Dr. Houwink had a model brought out to give me an idea 
of what the new premises will look like. The front will be 
occupied by the main building, for offices, lecture rooms, library, 
etc. It will be connected by a single narrow structure to three 
rather long, low buildings in the rear which are to house lab- 
oratories and workshops. 

Dr. Houwink will be one of the three Dutch delegates to the 
international meeting of the Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A. C. S., in Cleveland, O., in October, and will speak on the 
reinforcement of high polymers, especially rubber ; Dr. de Decker, 
director of the research department of the Rubber Stichting, will 
speak on rubber derivatives; and Dr. Boonstra, Rubber. Re- 
search Institute of Delft, will discuss physical testing. 

In an interview with Dr. Boonstra, I was able to view briefly 
the physical testing laboratory where special emphasis was 
directed toward an apparatus for measuring the heat build-up 
of natural and synthetic rubbers under stress. 


The Dutch Rubber Industry 
L. THACKER 


Tue Hacue, May 30: Through Mr. Forbes, of the Rubber 
Stichting, I was able to arrange a meeting with Mr. Belgrave, 
president of the Netherlands Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, 
in The Hague. Mr. Belgrave explained that the rubber goods 
manufacturing industry in Holland is still on a small scale and 
includes about 40 factories of which the two largest (Vrede- 
stein and Hevea) have about 2,000 employes each, and the small- 
est factories about 30 each, with the total number of persons 
employed in the industry numbering something like 8,000. There 
are in addition about 45 retreading and tire repairing establish- 
ments. 

Consumption of rubber in 1950 in Holland is expected to 
show an increase, especially of latex. Mr. Belgrave said manu- 
facturers used some 500 tons of latex in 1949, and it was very 
likely that this figure would be doubled in 1951. Consumption 
of dry rubber in 1950 he estimated at 13,000 tons, as compared 
with 12,000 tons in 1949. Domestic preduction takes care of 
the demand for most rubber goods except certain special tires, 
mechanical and surgical goods. Since the Vredestein-Goodrich 
automobile tire factory has begun to operate, the demand for 
these goods, formerly only partly satisfied by the Holland 
branch of the Michelin concern, may be expected to be filled 
with a surplus left for export. 

The Vredestein company operates three plants, including the 
above-mentioned tire factory, and produces all kinds of goods, 
among them foamed latex products. The Michelin branch here, 
which employs 500 to 600 persons, manufactures tires exclusively. 
Since the end of the war there has been notable activity among 
manufacturers in the use of latex for making foamed rubber 
and other products, largely, I should say, as the result of the 
efforts of the Rubber Stichting. Indeed there seems to be such 
interest in the manufacture of foamed rubber that it has been 
considered advisable to take steps to insure a proper standard 
ot quality, and the Rubber Research Institute, with the coopera- 
tion of the Rubber Stichting and the approval of the Nether- 
lands RMA, plans to form a council which will set up standards 
and provide test samples. 

The need of standards of quality for all types of goods 
made direct from latex seems to be particularly necessary in 
view of the relatively low cost of equipping small factories 
and the simplicity of the methods used. In this connection my 
attention was attracted by an article in Le Latex, a special 
publication of the Institut Francais du Caoutchouc, entitled 
“Some Economic and Financial Data on the Latex Industry,” 
by G. E. Rotgans, economic consultant of the Rubber Stichting. 
Mr. Rotgans begins by comparing the development in the use 
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6" Srratuer 
WITH SLABBING HEAD 


Here is just another of the many 
examples of National-Erie design 
. the result of nearly a half cen- 
tury in engineering and producing 
machines for rubber and plastics 


working. Mechani- 
cal features are in- 
corporated in NE 
strainers which 
have always result- 
ed in year in year 
out operation at 
lowest cost. Let us 
consult with you 
on your rubber or 
plastics machine 
needs, 
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ABOVE: 6” strainer with combination slabbing 
head in open position 

LEFT: 6’ strainer with combination slabbing head 
in closed position 


Complete Rubber and Plastics Working Machinery 


- NATIONAL ERIE CORPORATION 
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Do You Do Your Own Compounding? 


VULCARITES 


Compounding Dispersions of Rubber Chemicals, are 
now available for Latex Compounding 


VULCARITES are supplied as individual dispersions of zine oxide, 
sulfur, antioxidants and accelerators. Composite dispersions of 
these chemicals are also available. 


Inquiries on special dispersions formulated to your definite specifi- 


cations are invited. 
* * * 


Samples and technical service available promptly on request. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION me COMPANY INC. 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
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REVOLVING JOINTS (illustrated) 


—are made in a complete range of sizes from 1” to 214” 
roll connections for use on rubber mills, mixers or any 
other steam heated or water cooled roll. Patented con- 
struction prevents leaking. Specially compounded molded 
gasket lasts 14 months on average in severe service —easy, 
quick and inexpensive to replace—no tight packing to act 
as brake on roll. 


SWING and BALL JOINTS... 


—for use on rubber and plastic molding presses. Especially 
constructed to offset expansion and contraction caused by 
sudden change from high pressure steam to cold water. 
Permanently ends leaking nuisance. Ball joints recome 
mended to correct misalignment in any hook-up, 


Bulletin and Prices upon request 


DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
406 MARKET ST. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Majestic Import & Export Co., Sole Export Agents, 
721 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo., Cable address ‘‘Hermpopper’’ 


MAGNESIA 


FOR USE WITH NATURAL 
AND SYNTHETIC 


RUBBER 


for all compounding purposes 





Genmag Technical— 
with neoprene, for scorch resistance 


Extra Light Calcined Magnesia— 
for excellent scorch resistance and high tensile, 
fast cures 


Light Calcined Magnesia No. 101— 


low in price; high in effectiveness 


Heavy Calcined Magnesia— 
low manganese types in a variety of finenesses 


Magnesia Carbonate— 
light, fine, and pure 


Send for samples and quotations 


GENERAL MAGNESITE & 
MAGNESIA COMPANY 


BOX 671 NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Specialists in Magnesia 
MANUFACTURERS — IMPORTERS — DISTRIBUTORS 
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of latex with that of bulk rubber, showing how much more 
rapid this was in the case of the former. The price of latex, he 
points out, is now about 50% above that of bulk rubber, but 
with the increase in the output of latex the premium over 
bulk rubber is bound to decrease and should not be above 20%, 
he finds. The various applications of latex are next discussed— 
foamed latex, dipped goods, sheet, molded goods, thread, ad- 
hesives, ete—with special emphasis on the cost of production 
and selling prices and the capital required for starting small 


factories. In general, a production capacity of one ton in the 


latex industry requires on one-third, or even as little as one- 
fourth the capital needed for the manufacture of goods from bulk 
rubber. : ; 

The cost of machines and equipment for a factory for treating 
800 gallons of latex for foamed rubber daily would require not 
more than the equivalent of a little more than $10,000 in 
Holland; for making dipped goods, a small factory with four 
workers (only one of them a specialist), a capital of about $2,000 
is necessary. ‘Even less, about $1,600 is se to start a small 
factory for making molded latex goods, such as soles, heels, and 
the like, by the I. F. C. method using heat-sensitized latex. For 
the installation and equipment of a factory, with three machines, 
for making rubber thread from latex, about $93,000 is needed. 

Mr. Belgrave told me that rubber goods manufacturers here 
use between 200 and 300 tons of neoprene, GR-S, and _ nitrile 
type rubbers a year; polyvinyl chloride is also being used, 
among other applications for the manufacture of artificial leather, 
and both PVC and polyethylene find a place in the production of 
cables. 

Questioned on the subject of the liberalization of European 
trade, Mr. Belgrave stated that rubber manufacturers in Holland 
had at first welcomed the step, but have since found that the low 
Dutch tariff is rather a disadvantage in negotiations with coun- 
tries having much higher import duties. He cited a_ particularly 
marked instance of this kind of disparity : the tariff to which 
a certain type of Netherlands hose is subject on entry into 
Germany is about 106%, while the tariff the same kind of 
German hose has to pay on coming into the Netherlands is 
only 12%. Almost immediately after the liberalization of trade, 
he added, German .manufacturers in the Western Zone began 
to put automobile tires on the Dutch market at prices justifying 
the use of the term “dumping” in this connection. 


Plastics in Holland 
L. THACKER 


THe Hacue, May 21. The Rubber Stichting also arranged 
for an interview in The Hague with Dr. Wildschut, of Bataaf- 
sche Petroleum Mij. One of the first subjects on which I asked 
information was the progress of the work on the new fiber from 
natural rubber which had been reported as being cheaper to 
produce than nylon and better than that material. Dr. Wildschut 
could not tell me ig since the development is still in an 
experimental stage, but he did mention that the fiber is made 
from rubber reacted with sulfur dioxide, and the filament may be 
spun into a yarn. It is a general-purpose fiber which compares 
more closely with viscose and acetate rayon than with nylon, 
he said, and has the chemical resistance and tensile properties 
similar to these rayons. 

He told me that the PVC plant of Bataafsche Petroleum at 
Rotterdam has just started to produce; the capacity of the plant 
is 1,600 tons a year, but it is not expected to be able to attain 
this figure until 1951. I understand the B. P. M. is the only 
Dutch firm producing PVC. Previously this plastic had to be 
imported, and I was interested to learn that one of the sources 
was a Swedish firm, the Superfosfat company of Stockholm, 
which produces and markets PVC under the name Pevikon. 
Dr. Wildschut remarked on the fact that so many countries in 
Europe were taking up the production of plastics, especially PVC. 

In Holland the number of firms using plastics has been 
increasing rapidly, and a committee for standardizing the quality 
of plastic goods, of which Dr. Wildschut is chairman, has 
recently been formed, and is working with the Government 
Central Normalization Bureau. 

Among the companies using plastics and’ manufacturing plas- 
tics articles, I note in the first place the Draka, Hollandsche 
Draad en Kabelfabriek, Amsterdam. Draka has just  cele- 
brated the fortieth year of its existence, I learned from an 
article in Plastica, the organ of the Plastics Institute of Delft. 
The company, which now has a capital of 7,000,000 guilders, 
almost wholly paid up, first became known as a manufacturer of 
rubber insulated wires and cables. Later it began to use plastics 
and claims to be the first Dutch concern to extrude PVC, which 
it began in 1935, using a German product. After the war the 
company sent specialists to the United States to study the use 
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of plastics there, and it also maintained relations with British 
concerns and is said to have one of the most up-to-date plastic 
plants in Europe. The company’s products include Draka vinyl 
cloth, vinyl coated paper for book covers and the like, Draka 
Vita PVC for lining and covering tubes and pipes for the 
chemical industry, cellular PVC, polyethylene foils, Draka vinyl- 
ine solutions, hard vinyl for tank linings, also Draka “shrink 
plastic,” as it is called; this is a PVC compound which shrinks 
to about half its original dimensions, when heated, and is used 
for lining and covering tubing and objects of irregular contours, 
for making metal pipes and other parts chemically resistant, 
and also for covering metal furniture, steering wheels of auto- 
mobiles, ete. 

Draka recently secured from the Dow Chemical Co. the rights 
to make Saran products in the Benelux countries. Incidentally, 
the manufacture of Saran thread, as well as of various PVC 
products, has been made possible through the ECA, with whose 
aid the necessary machinery could be acquired. Polyethylene is 
used by the company in the production of electrical parts, 
tubing for use in the chemical, beer and food industries, and 
for wrapping material; cellulose acetate and aceto butyrate for 
gas tubing and linings. 

N. V. Pope’s Draad en Lampenfabriek manufactures insula- 
tions and tubing of PVC. I understand this company is affiliated 
with N. V. Philips Gloeilampenfabriek ; other companies employ- 
ing PVC for similar purposes are Invico, of Weerdt (rods and 
tubes) ; and Polva Nederland, of Oosterbeek (pipes and tubing). 
Plastics Plaatwellerij, in Velsen, makes PVC linings for chem- 
ical apparatus; Plastics Unie, Arnhem, and Veritex, of Nieuw 
Millingen, make supported PVC artificial leather; the former 
also makes unsupported PVC gaskets, belting, and the like. 
The International Kunstoffindustries has just begun to make 
polyethylene films. Adriaan Honig’s Kunstharsindustrie, Zaan- 
dam, produces phthalate and urea resins, among the rest. 

Detrt, May 30. In order to get some information on the 
scientific and technical side of the development of plastics in 
Holland, I made another trip to Delft, . visit the Plastics 
Institute. IT was very kindly received by F. V. R. Wybrans, and 
later by A. J. Staverman. Dr. Wybrans was able to amplify 
some of the data on plastics concerns given me by Dr. Wild- 
schut. The former conducted me through the laboratories and 
shops and took me through the testing rooms. In one, tensile 
tests on Lucite were being carried out on a large complicated- 
looking machine of American make. There were other mechan- 
ical testing devices of both American and European make, and 
! asked Dr. Wybrans which he preferred. Pointing to a Mar- 
tens (German) oven-like apparatus for measuring heat distor- 
tion, Dr. Wybrans said that he preferred it to the ASTM device 
(in which the sample is submerged in oil) because the Martens 
apparatus was more reliable. Similarly he found that the German 
Dynstat apparatus for testing impact resistance had an advan- 
tage over the American device because it permitted the use of 
smaller test pieces. Apparently Continental investigators find some 
advantage in the use of very small test pieces. 

was then shown a device for measuring the scratch re- 
sistance of rigid plastics which had been adapted at the Plastics 
Institute from devices used in other industries. In this apparatus 
a hard, granular material is poured into a hopper on top of a 
chute-like structure. The material slides rapidly down the chute 
on to a sample of plastics on a platform below. Later a piece 
of the sample is placed into another apparatus, and the scattering 
of a beam of light by virtue of the abrasions on the plastic 
serves to indicate the scratch resistance of the sample. 

Dr. Staverman showed me some transparent films similar to 
cellophane which were made from a derivative of potato starch— 
the first to be successfully produced, on a laboratory scale, from 
this material. He explained that potato starch contains amylose 
and amylopectin, that the two are not compatible, that by re- 
moving the amylose from the starch its properties for use as 
a dressing (in the textile industry, for instance) were greatly 
improved, while at the same time the amylose could be used 
in the production of films. Of course this work is still in a 
very early stage of development, and the success of the process 
will depend on the cost of separating the substances on a com- 
mercial scale. 

The Institute is also experimenting with proteins and in this 
connection has been studying the proteins contained in the seeds 
of lupines. Dr. Staverman showed me the laboratory where 
tests were being conducted in spinning a thread from a solution 
of these proteins. This work is also in a very early stage, and 
it seemed to me to require a great deal of patience and very 
delicate handling to produce a continuous thread, which is prob- 
ably the reason why this part of the job was entrusted to women 
investigators. A thin, continuous, white, rather jelly-like strand 
was being produced, which I was told would alternately be 
dried and stretched until a fine fiber was obtained. Lupines are 
abundant; they are grown in Holland as a leguminous cover to 
improve the soil, and the seed is cheap; it is hoped to be able to 
obtain a fiber to replace artificial wool fibers made from casein. 
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It’s advantages like 
these that make the 
“Black Rock” 4-KBW 
HYDRAULIC 
CRUDE RUBBER 
CUTTER the machine 
to use for cutting 
baled crude _ rubber, 
wax, scrap tires, scrap 
friction stock, rag 
rope and all materials 
which can not be cut 
by ordinary means. 


e Fast — efficient — e Cutting cycle 9 sec- 
self contained. onds (Max. stroke). 


e No lubricants needed e Knife opening 30” x 
for cutting. a0". 


e Automatic blade re- ° Size 4212” x 83. 
turn. Height 97” 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


FINE BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn 
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pleasing appearance 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


_ The Yugovinil factory near Split has started operations and 
is expected to produce 5,000 metric tons of plastics annually. 

It is also learned that trial runs have been started at the newly 
completed Pecina carbon black plant near Bakar. It is hoped 
that the eventual output from this plant together with that from 
the factory at Kuntina will suffice to cover domestic needs oft 
carbon black. 

Under a recent trade agreement Netherlands will supply Yugo- 
slavia with rubber. 

According to a recent press report, Yugoslavian tire factories 
now can manufacture on an adequate scale aircraft tires for 
Various types of planes. Hitherto all such tires had to be 
imported. 


FAR EAST 
INDONESIA 


For Better Natural Rubber 


The problem of improving the quality of natural rubber has 
become one of great urgency to rubber producers in the Far 
East in view of the competition from synthetic rubber. In June, 
1949, the Association of Owners of Rubber Estates in Indonesia 
formed a Committee for Uniform Rubber which presented two 
reports, on short- and long-range improvement of rubber, re- 
spectively, at a meeting of members of the Rubberbond held 
at Jacarta (Batavia) the following August. 

When summaries of these papers were offered by the Indo- 
nesian delegation at a meeting in September in Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaya, by the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, which was 
attended by representatives of the chief rubber growing countries 
in the Far East, the papers aroused such interest that it was 
decided to publish translations of the full reports in a special 
English issue of the Archief voor de Rubbercultuur? 

The first article, “Steps toward Uniform Natural Rubber,” by 
J. Schweizer, lists the members of the Committee as: Chairman, 
Dr. Schweizer, general director of the experiment station of the 
C5 Ve (Central Association of Experiment Stations for Peren- 
nial Cultures in Indonesia) ; G. Verhaar, director of the central 
chemical-technical division ot the CPV. experiment station ; 
G. J. Van der Bie, director of Indonesia Institute for Rubber 
Research; H. van Lennep, director of government estates; A. 
J. de Leeuw, acting vice-director of government estates; H. R. 
Braak, acting technological adviser to government estates; K. F. 
R. Jansen, director of ‘“Rubberfonds”; J. A. Backer, Chairman, 
Organization Exporters of Indonesian Produce; R. A. Lums- 
dale, technical adviser to the Estates Agriculture Section of the 
Department of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The Committee is divided into two teams, of which Team A, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Verhaar, is devoted to short- 
term improvement of rubber; while Team B, under Dr. van 
der Bie, takes up the long- term problems. 

Under the head, “The Manufacture of Clean and Uniform Rub- 
ber on Estates,’ Dr. Verhaar introduces the discussion of meas- 
ures for improving quality by aiming at a cleaa and uniform 
product without making drastic changes in the existing system 
of producing rubber. 

The question is treated in detail in “Better Rubber at Short 
Notice,” the Advisory memorandum of Team A. It is shown 
that complaints, chiefly from the United States relate mainly 
to quality and packing, and careful adherence is recommended 
to the rules given in the “Manual for the Preparation of Rub- 
ber,” issued in 1949 by the Central Chemicz ul-Technical Division 
of the C.P.V. Experiment Station in collaboration with the 
A.V.R.O.S. Experiment Station. A manual of this kind had 
been put out in 1938, but disappeared during the Japanese occu- 
pation, and only a few copies of an edition printed in America 
in 1943 reached the Estates. The 1949 issue is a completely re- 
vised edition of the older manual. At the same time it is rec- 
ognized that under present political conditions the planter sut- 
fers from causes beyond his control, chief among which is prob- 
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ably terrorism and resulting shortage of labor. On the other 
hand, many estates would be faced with the necessity of making 
new investments to improve factories and provide suitable equip- 
ment for the production of a superior article. 

Uniform packing, coating, and marking of rubber bales are 
recommended; bales for sheet to be 19 by 19 by 24 inches and 
to weigh 113 kilograms (kg. equals 2.2 Ibs.) ; crepe in packs 
weighing 80 to 85 kilograms per five cubic feet. For the time 
being retaining the usual method of sampling on estates before 
baling is recommended. 

In his article, “Some Directives and Views on the Centralized 
Preparation of Rubber,” Dr. Braak emphasizes that while the 
idea of centralized rubber preparation is not new, the reasons 
for the proposals are not the same. The present suggestion stems 
from the conviction that only factories of sufficiently large size 
and able to employ properly trained technical personnel will 
be able to raise the preparation of natural rubber to a level 
permitting competition on an equal footing with synthetic rub- 
ber—in short, it is only by transforming the preparation of 
natural rubber into a chemical industry that it will be possible 
to make a stand against synthetic rubber. 

It is recognized that it is impossible to supply uniform rubber 
at all times and in all places; therefore the aim will be to pro- 
duce enough large lots of rubber in a limited number of assort- 
ments, by a combination of bulking latex and grading according 
to intrinsic properties. The raw material accepted at a central 
plant will include latex, pretreated latex, flocculated rubber and 
coagulum; in the case of native rubber it is not feasible to ac- 
cept anything besides usable latex. It is estimated that in areas 
within a radius of 30 kilometers of a central plant the costs of 
transportation and preservation of latex would not be more than 
about five guilder cents per kilogram of dry rubber, and a large 
part of these costs is expected to be canceled by savings possible 
through centralization. 

At the outset Dr. Braak would give preference to centralized 
manufacture of crepe, first because for this purpose (unlike sheet) 
there is no need to work up the latex immediately, and then 
because crepe manufacture is more difficult, and producers would 
have to make good use of available technical knowledge and thus 
pave the way for centralized production of more complicated 
forms, including Mealorub and concentrated latex. 


Schweizer on Hevea Latex 

In the introductory remarks of his article “Hevea Latex as a 
Biological Substance,” (the last in the issue of Archief under 
discussion), Dr. Schweizer says that if natural rubber is to be 
improved, the first essential is to have a thorough knowledge 
of the composition and physiology of latex, and in his opinion, 
only research work carried out in cooperation by the entire rub- 
ber producing world will provide any possibility of successfully 
resisting the threat of synthetic rubber. 

The lengthy article is divided into three main parts: cause of 
the variability in the composition of latices; formation of rub- 
ber; formation of rubber after tapping. 

Variability is chiefly caused by the constituents in the serum 
of the latex, which in turn depends on the type and the age of 
the tree, the soil, climate, season, tapping system, method of 
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Here’s Your Answer 
to the LATEX SHORTAGE 


ARCCO Tackifiers extend supplies of Natural 
Rubber Latex... 





improve quality .. . reduce costs. 


Use proven ARCCO Neoprene Latex Tackitiers to 
solve rubber shortages. They have had wide and 


continuous use over a period of ten years. 


Check our extenders if you are using tackifiers 
.. they will extend your supply of rubber and 


improve your product. 


Samples and further data will be sent on request. Write today. 
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preparation. But other factors also affect the composition of 
latex. The latex that flows into the cups afer tapping differs 
in composition from that in the latex vessels of the tree; and the 
latex in the young vessels near the cz ambium has a different com- 
position from that of the latex in older vessels farther from the 
center; while their rate of flow is different. During tapping 
these latices flow together, resulting in differences in the com- 
position of the different fractions from an individual tree. The 
heterodispersion of the latex, especially of the first fraction, 
is still further increased by contact with the sap (containing 
albuinen, sugars, enzymes, etc.) released by severing the sieve 
tubes during tapping. ; 

The findings in connection with the changes in composition of 
latex, when it flows out have led Dr. Schweizer to abandon his 
earlier views on its metabolic food function. 

Regarding the so-called lutoids or yellow fraction of latex 
(Haan-Homans and Van Gils), it is suggested that they may 
originate from plasma from the sieve tubes in the first place 
and also from the latex vessels during tapping, and future ex- 
periments will have to determine if there is any connection be- 
tween the regeneration of latex and lutoid content. 

Under the heads, “Formation of Rubber” and “Formation of 
Rubber after Tapping,’ Dr. Schweizer chiefly elaborates his 
views on the relation of growth and the formation of rubber. 
Without growth, he says, no rubber formation. 

He shows that tapping retards the growth of trees. In a cer- 
tain experiment carried out over a period of five years, the 
growth of trees yielding three to four kilograms per tree 
per annum was found to be 13 less than that of comparable 
untapped trees; while in the case of heavily tapped trees, aver- 
aging 5 kilograms per tree per annum, the adverse difference 
in growth was as much as 50%, and the first cases of Brown 
Bast were observed. He concludes trom this point that Hevea 
regenerates the irreversible excretion rubber, at the expense of 
its assimilation products so that the formation of rubber may 
be considered as the equivalent of a growth process in which 
all parts of the tree cooperate more or less. 

Developing the theory that the whole tree participates in the 
regeneration process, Schweizer points to the new light in 
which it places problems of tapping and selection. As early as 
1941 he had called attention to trees and clones which, when 
tapped high up on the stem or in the crown, produced as much 
and more latex as when tapped in the normal way. Conse- 
quently, he urges, to judge clones and potential mother trees, 
they should be tested for their “flow area” because this deter- 
mines their regenerative power. Here, of course, the health of 
roots, trunks, and more especially of crowns plays an important 
part. 

Brown Bast, drying up, excessive flowing of latex for an ab- 
normally long period after tapping, he says, are all physiological 
consequences of the competition by growth on the one hand 
and latex production on the other for the available assimilation 
products. The abnormal degree of dilution observed in Brown 
Bast is caused by the breakdown of the assimilation process, 
leading to exhaustion and death of cells. 

Earlier in his discussion Dr. Schweizer showed that the latex 
of all young growing tissues always contain very small, round 
rubber particles, under 0.5 Mu, and he suggests that the larger, 
older latex particles are therefore probably formed from the 
submicroscopic elements (isoprene molecules of varying degree 
of polymerization) by fusion, just as in the case of synthetic 
latex (polymerization). Theoretically, therefore, he concludes, 
it should be possible to influence the form and the structure of 
the rubber molecule in the plant itself. 


MALAYA 


Fear of rubber goods dumping by Japan has led to the for- 
mation of the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association in Kuala Lum- 
pur. An important product of the Malayan rubber industry is 
footwear, of which monthly output is said to average 1,000,000 
pairs, including sports shoes, sandals, and slippers. Not only 
Far Eastern markets are being sought for these goods, but ap- 
parently also European; at any rate a drive to increase exports 
of rubber shoes to Britain is said to have been started. 

The experience of watching the unloading of 3,000 tons of 
Malayan rubber at New York, when he visited the city while 
on leave, convinced H. E. Mackenzie, Johore rubber planter, 
of the need of control through legislation to prevent mixed and 
dishonest packing, we are informed. 

News has been received of the death in Kuala Lumpur, after 
a short illness, of R. J. Chittenden. Dr. Chittenden was resident 
scientist on Prang Besar Estate, Selangor, and was well known 
for his work on high-grade rubber and clones. 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Organic Chemistry.” Paul Karrer. Fourth English Edition. 
Elsevier Publishing Co., Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y. Cloth, 6% by 10 inches, 994 pages. Price, $8.50. 

This edition of the well-known text, corresponding to the 
eleventh German edition, follows the format of the preceding 
issue, but contains much new and revised information. As _ be- 
fore, the subject matter is divided into four parts: aliphatic 
compounds, carbocyclic compounds, heterocyclic compounds, and 
organic compounds with heavy hydrogen and heavy oxygen, 
but results of recent work are included to bring them up to 
date. 

New sections are included on the following subjects: organic 
silicon compounds; diacyl peroxides and peracids; streptomycin ; 
and organic compounds containing isottopic carbon and_ nitro- 
gen. Sections showing considerable revision include the chap- 
ters on microanalysis, mineral oil products, organic lithium 
compounds, oestrogens, vitamins, alkaloids, and others. Exten- 
sive tables and a comprehensive subject index round out a 
volume that will be of considerabie value to graduate students 
and research workers. 


“Conveyers and Related Equipment.” Second Edition. Wil- 
bur G. Hudson. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 474 pages. Price. $7. 

In this edition of the book that has become the standard 
text on the subject, the author provides a modern and compre- 
hensive coverage that will be a valuable guide to the engineer 
or contractor planning a system of up-to-date materials handling. 
New developments since the first edition (1944) are described in 
detail, and new sections cover pneumatic conveying, dust ex- 
plosion hazards, technical improvements, making belt conveyers 
suitable for greater lengths and capacities, and applications of 
motorized industrial trucks. 


The scope of the subject matter can be shown by the 22 
chapter headings: general principles; screw conveyers; flight 


and apron conveyers; bucket elevators; skip hoists; bucket car- 
riers; unit loads; continuous flow conveyer; pneumatic and hy- 
draulic conveyers; belt conveyers; aerial tramways; storage 
and transport; bins and bunkers: unloading water borne car- 
crushers, hammermills, and  pulverizers; screens and 
feeders; car unloading; weighing; chains, drives, drive groups, 
motors; power-plant coal and ash handling; some problems and 
solutions; and dust explosion hazards. Each type of equipment 
is described from both the design and functional aspects, with 
many illustrations used for clarity. A subject index and ap- 
pendices on nomenclature and hopper valley angles are also in- 
cluded. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Dow Corning Silicone Mold Release Agents.” Dow Corn- 
ing Corp., Midland, Mich. 8 pages. This illustrated bulletin 
presents information on the properties, advantages, and major 
applications of the company’s mold release emulsions and silicone 
release agents for use with rubber and plastics. Brief descriptions 
are also included on silicone fluids, compounds, lubricants, resins, 
and rubbers. 


“Properties of Geon Latices.” B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, O. 4+ pages. This bulletin lists the 
properties of the six Geon latices being marketed by the com- 
pany. Properties tabulated include those of the latex, a four-mil 
cast film, and one-mil latex coated paper. Information on appli- 
cations of each type of latex is also included. 


“Here’s Why Urac Resin 180 Is Your Best Buy.” American 
Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 8 
pages. Methods for saving time and money by use of Urac 180 
resin adhesive are shown in this pamphlet. Versatility, stability, 
and bonding qualities of the adhesive are described together with 
typical applications, including plywood pressing, veneer bonding, 
high-frequency wood bonding, and lumber-core gluing. 
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Porcelain Glove Forms 


—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or elec- 
tricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are made from 
our own stock molds and others from customers’ molds. 

Write today for our new catalog covering rubber glove 
and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt atten- 
tion given to requests for quotations based on your 
specifications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 
993 Grant St. Chicago Office: 
Akron 11, Ohio 2753 W. North St. 





High Quality 
Uniform 


PINE TARS PINE TAR OIL 


BURGUNDY PITCH SOLVENTS 


ROSIN OILS PINE OIL 


TACKIFIERS DIPENTENE 


E. W. COLLEDGE 


GENERAL SALES AGENT, INC. 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


503 Market St. 
San Francisco 5 


P. O. Box 389 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
New York 17 


807 National City Bank Bldg. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Also PERFORATING TUBES and 
COLLETS of all types 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e St. Louis 4, Missouri 





OXIDES AND CARBONATES LIGHT AND 
HEAVY — TECH, AND U.S. P, QUALITY 


The knowledge and experience of Carey 
Research Laboratories in using these 
products in chemical formulations are 
available upon request. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 
Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 
























FINELY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 


COLORS fae 
RUBBER-VINYLS 


Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
3340 North Halsted Street, Chicago 13, IIl. 
Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES CO., 
8905 Lake Ave., Cleveland; 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 


San Francisco - Los Angeles: WITCO CHEMICAL CO. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BRooKLyn COLOR WORKS, INC. 









MORGAN & NORMAN AVES., BROOKLYN 22.N.Y. 
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Submarine Telegraph Cable Centenary, 1850-1950.” Sub- 
marine Cables, Ltd., 22 Old Broad St., London E.C.2, Eng- 
land. 20 pages. A history of the development of the submarine 
cable appears in this illustrated booklet. Beginning with the first 
cable, insulated with gutta percha and laid across the English 
Channel, the story describes early progress in cable armoring, 
the first Atlantic cable, developments in cable design and insula- 
tion, and prospects for the future. 


Publications of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington 98, Del. 

“Akroflex F, An Anti-Flex-Cracking Antioxidant.” Report 
No. 50-4. June, 1950. M. F. Torrence and D. B. Forman. 6 
pages. Properties and compounding characteristics of Akroflex 
F are given in this bulletin, together with test data comparing 
results obtained in “half and half” tread stocks with those of 
stocks containing Thermoflex A. Akroflex F is shown to impart 
greater resistance to flex cracking than Akroflex C, and to 
approach the general efficiency of Thermoflex A. 

“NA-22, An Accelerator for Neoprene.” Report No. 50-1, 
May, 195 0. R. R. Radcliff, L. R. Mayo, and F. H. Fritz. 
14 pages. Information and test data show neoprene compounds 
containing NA-22, 2-mercapto imidazoline, cure rapidly at nor- 
mal vulcanization temperatures to high states of cure. NA-22 
does not contribute to darkening on cure, discoloration on light 
exposure, or staining of common organic finishes. 


<a Joe Zinc Oxides—Technical Data od the Consumer.” 

Joseph Lead Co., 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 56 
neo This illustrated booklet consists of two parts, the first 
of which includes a short history of the company and discus- 
sion of the production methods used for St. Joe zinc oxides. 
The second section gives the general properties of zinc oxide 
and describes its use in rubber compounds, protective coatings, 
ceramics, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and other products. Tabu- 
lations of the company’s applicable zinc oxides, including prop- 
erties and photomicrographs, are given for each type of use. 
Copies are available to technologists and purchasing agents in 
the consuming industries when requests are made on company 
letterheads. 


“Tamol N (Formerly Triton R-100).” Rohm & Haas Co., 
Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 4 pages. Information on the 
properties of Tamol N and its use as a dispersing agent in latex 
compounding appears in this bulletin. Data include solubility in 
organic solvents, use in pigment pastes, and instructions on pro- 
cedures to be followed in using Tamol N in latex compounding. 


“SPI Plastics Film, Sheeting, and Coated Fabrics Division 
Progress Report.” The Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 24 pages. This report 
reviews progress during the past few years of the Division’s 
11 technical committees in developing test methods for evalua- 
ting the quality of plastics film and sheeting. Reports cover the 
following committees: Group I—low temperature flexibility, cold 
crack, pliability, fatigue, crease resistance; Group II—abrasion 
and tear resistance, tensile strength, hardness, burst; Group III 
accelerated aging, light fastness, resistance to ‘weathering ; 
Group IV—plasticizer migration, volatilization, and extraction, 
color transfer, cleaning methods, stain resistance ; Group V— 
toxicity, odor, taste, resistance to mildew, perspiration, insects, 
and rodents ; Group V1—blocking, adhesion, surface slip, adhe- 
sion of printing inks, seam strength, hydrostatic resistance; 
Group VII—flammability, moisture vapor transmission; Group 
\VI1Il—dimensional stability; Group IX—electrical properties; 
Group X—nomenclature; and Group XI—heat sealing. 





“Natural Rubber 1949—Some Activities in the Field of De- 
velopment.” The International Rubber Development Committee, 
19 Fenchurch St., London E.C.3, England. 56 pages. Written 
in French and English, this illustrated booklet describes work 
done during 1949 on developing new markets and applications 
for natural rubber by the British Rubber Development Board, 
London; Institut Frangais du Caoutchouc, Paris, France; Baden 
Penjelidikan Karet Indonesia, Bogor, Indonesia; and Rubber 
Stichting, Delft, Holland. 


“Rental Instruments.” InstruRental Co., Washington 5, D. C. 
20 pages. This bulletin describes the instrument rental service 
recently made available by the firm. These instruments are the 
Esterline-Angus recording A.C. ammeter, recording A.C.-D.C. 
voltmeter, recording wattmeter, and current transformer. 
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*TAILORED 
TUBERS! 


Davis-Standard Extruders are 
functionally designed. For that 
reason they are readily adaptable 
and we build most of them to cus- 
tomer’s exact requirements. This 
custom-building often costs less, 
always produces more efficiently. 
Whether your extrusion project is 2” Davis-Standard Rubber Extruder, Straight Head. 
a normal or a special one, it will 
pay to investigate Davis-Standard 
equipment. Extruding Machines for Every Rubber & Thermoplastic Job. 


“People Who Know, Order Four In A Row !!" 
The STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY 





Export Office: Canada: MYSTI Pacific Coast: Chicago 
Drexel Bldg. Williams & Wilson, Ltd. s C, CONN. W. H. Del Mar Co., Grant Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia 6. Montreal, Toronto. Est. 1848 5140 Crenshaw Blvd., 


Los Angeles. 























TANNEY: COSTELLO 


INCORPORATED 





























P.O. BOX 1112 
868 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 





REPRESENTATIVES FOR: 


S. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


Rubber — Natural and Synthetic 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 
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“Natural Rubber and You.” Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 
K St, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 32 pages. In addition to an 
outline of the history of the natural rubber industry, this book- 
let presents charts and tables showing world rubber production 
figures, natural rubber prices, and world consumption figures. 
Illustrated sections describe how natural rubber is grown and 
prepared for shipment in the Far East, and the work of the 
Rubber Research Institute of Malaya. 


“Functional Photography in Business and Industry.” East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 16 pages. This illustrated 
booklet, written in non-technical language, describes the use of 
photography in research, production, quality control, personnel 
training, advertising, and sales. 


“Hardesty Fatty Acids.” W. Hardesty Co., Inc., 41 E. 
42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 16 pages. This cate log offers 
complete specifications and shipping data on the company’s line 
of fatty acids, distributed to the rubber industry by Binney & 
Smith Co. Materials covered include stearic acid; red oil; ani- 
mal, vegetable, and fish oil fatty acids; stearine pitch; and 
glycerine. Also included is a table showing composition of fats 
and oils; color standards comparator ; and temperature conversion 
tables. 


“L&N Bibliography of Polarographic Literature.” Leeds & 
Northrup Co., Philadelphia 44, Pa. Bibliography E-90(1). 104 
pages. This bibliography on polarographic analysis covers the 
period from 1903 up to the middle of 1949 and includes all avail- 
able foreign and domestic sources. The listing comprises 2,208 
references, covers the work by 1,310 authors, a is divided into 
1 classifications. References are listed according 
author, and subject. 


subject 


to date of issue, 


“Management of Industrial Research—A Selected and 
\nnotated Bibliography.” Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge 42, 
Mass. 20 pages. Prepared from the viewpoint of the research 
director, this bibliography of 96 literature references on man- 
agement of research is divided into the following classifications : 
general and background; organization; control; research pro- 
gram; research laboratory; and miscellaneous. Abstracts of each 
reference are given, and a subject index is included. 


“Principles and ~:) of Flow Meter Engineering.” 
L. kK. Spink. Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 416 pages Price, $7. 
This seventh edition of the handbook, widely accepted as a 
stan lard text and guide on all phases of flow engineering, 
contains much new and valuable material to bring the book up- 
to-date. A new section, contributed by R. L. Parshall, gives 
design details, operating instructions, and tables for measuring 
flow through open channels by means of weirs and flumes. 
All aspects of flow engineering are covered in detail, with 
much tabular data given, and the book contains an eight-page 
subject index. 


“Hercules Cellulose Acetate Molding Powder.” Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 20 pages. This bulletin gives in- 
formation on the company’ s four cellulose acetate molding powder 
formulations available in several flow types. Information on 
colors, packaging, and handling also appears, together with 
tables and charts on physical property test data and photographs 
ot typical applications. 


“Antioxidant 2246.” Calco Technical Bulletin No. 815. Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. LE 
24 pages. Antioxidant 2246, a phenol- ee chemical that is a non- 
toxic, non- staining, and non-discoloring antioxidant for natural 
and synthetic rubbers, is described in this booklet. Extensive data 
obtained in aging and exposure tests of various types of natural 
rubber and latex stocks are presented to show the protective 
qualities of the new antioxidant. 


“Handbook of Material Handling with Industrial Trucks.” 
Electrical Industrial Truck Association, 3701 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 72 pages. Price, single copy $1. This hand- 
book is a practical guide for the analysis of material handling 
operations and the application of the unit-load method with power 
operated industrial trucks and accessories. The text is divided 
into four sections: evaluation of industrial truck handling; mate- 
rial handling management: organization of an industrial truck 
system; and practical truck engineering. 
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Publications of the British Rubber Producers’ Research Asso- 


ciation, 48 Tewin Rd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts., England. 
No. 121. “Large Elastic Deformations of Isotropic Materials. 
Part VI. Further Results in the Theory of Torsion, Shear, and 
Flexure.” R. S. Rivlin. 24 pages. The forces necessary to produce 
certain simple types of deformation in a tube of incompressible, 
highly elastic material, isotropic in its undeformed state, are dis- 
cussed in detail. The simultaneous simple flexure and uniform 
extensions normal to the plane of flexure of a thick sheet are 
also considered, and a number of the results obtained in a previ- 
ous paper are generalizd. 

No. 122. “The Normal-Stress Coefficient in Solutions of 
Macro-Molecules.” R. S. Rivlin. 10 pages. A. method similar to 
that adopted by Kramers to calculate the intrinsic viscosity of a 
high polymer solution is used to calculate its normal-stress co- 
efficient. It is shown that appreciable values of the normal-stress 
coefficient may be expected in concentrated solutions, and that 
its non-vanishing results from the orientation of the molecules 
in the flowing solution. 

No. 124. “The Electron Pairing Theory of the Structure of 
eabepaen Hydrocarbons.” W. Moffitt. 14 pages. The electron 
pairing theory of molecular structure is extended in its applic a- 
tion to conjugated hydrocarbons. Formulae are derived for cal- 
culating internuclear distances, force constants, and interaction 
constants which appear to give better results than those obtained 
with the molecular orbital theory. The interaction of two con- 
jugated systems is discussed, and it is shown how the conjugating 
power of a hydrocarbon residue may be correlated with its 
residual affinity. 


Publications of the Glycerine Producers’ Association, 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. “Why Glycerine?” General 
information on the properties and uses of glycerine appears, 
including use in the rubber industry. Tables cover the specific 
gravity, viscosity, freezing point, vapor pressure, and relative 
humidity of aqueous glycerine solutions, and a bibliography of 
literature references is appended. “Why Glycerine for Tex- 
tiles?” In addition to general information on properties, this 
bulletin gives specific information on the use of glycerine in 
textile dyeing, printing, and finishing operations. 


“1950-51 Year Book. Airplane Section.” The Tire & Rim 
Association, Inc., 2001 First National Tower, Akron 8, O. 8 
pages. Price 75¢. “Calgon Prevents Lime Scale.” Calgon, Inc., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 8 pages. “Bi-Monthly Supplement to All 
Lists of Inspected Appliances, Equipment, Materials.” April, 
1950. Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11, Ill. 96 pages. 
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Eng. Chem., Apr., 1949, p. 703. 

Properties of Plasticized Polyvinyl Chloride Compositions. 
D. K. Rider, J. K. Sumner, R. J. Myers, Ind. Eng. Chem., Apr., 
1949, p. 709. 

Emulsion Polymerization 1 Acrylic Esters and Other 
Vinyl Monomers. \W. C. Mast, C. H. Fisher, Ind. Eng. Chem... 
Apr., 1949, p. 790. 

<a cgar geo of Reinforcing Furnace Blacks. FE. M. 
nenberg, A. Stokes, Ind. Eng. Chem., Apr., 1949, p. 812. 
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BETTER 


yes, it’s grit and impurity free 


WHITE 


black, or any color you wish 


TEAR 


the tear resistance of No. 1 Smoked 
Sheets can be doubled with 





Wyandotte Ultra-fine Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 
(or PURECAL— our new name for this chemical) 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN e OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


yandotte 


ya U.S. PAT. OFF. 





THE SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


Importers-Dealers Crude Rubber 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Digby 4-2050 





BROADSTREET BANK BLDG. 
TRENTON 8, NEW JERSEY 
TRenton 2-8519 


Cc 
RUBBER 
U 


D Synthetic Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
Hemlock 2188 
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Market Reviews 


CRUDE RUBBER 


WEEK-Enp CLOSING PRICES 








May June July July July 
Futures 27 24 1 8 15 
Sept 28.65 25.05 27.50 30.95 31.90 35.75 
Nov 27.38 24.17 26.67 29.37 29.97 33.82 
Jar 26.35 23.34 25. 84 28.05 28.10 31.79 
Mar 25.55 22.50 25.00 27.00 27.00 30.35 
Ma 24.90 21.85 24.00 24.20 ol : 
Jul 24.10 21.05 23.20 25.40 24.70 28.05 


ales, tons 9,310 8,930 4,470 9,220 11,270 


11,620 


dee RY active trade and commission 
house buying and short covering sent 
rubber futures prices skyrocketing on the 
Commodity Exchange during July. The 
basic factor behind the added demand for 
rubber was the Korean conflict and the 
threat of a major war. Extra consumer 
buying of tires and other rubber products, 
promoted by fears of shortages in the near 
future, has placed pressure on manufac- 
turers, who in turn are seeking to re- 
plenish their stocks and build up inventor- 
ies. This competitive buying by manufac- 
turers served to push up prices of crude 


rubber to the point where fear was voiced 
that the government may be forced to im- 
pose price controls and take over all buy- 
ing 


trade sources believe 


On the other hand, 
I high price 


hat barring a major war the 
of rubber will induce greater production 
in the Far East, while also serving to 
increase synthetic rubber production. A 
satisfactory solution of the Korean crisis 
will leave the public with much hoarded 
rubber products and thus reduce demand. 
Such lessened demand coupled with in- 
supplies of natural and synthetic 
market and send 


t 
t 


creased 
rubber will glut the 
prices tumbling. 

This fear of a market break had few 
traders willing to maintain long positions 
in the market, and this caution resulted 
in widening differentials between nearby 
and distant months. In view of the market 
fluctuations, the Exchange’s board of gov- 
ernors raised margin requirements on con- 
tracts on July 24 and again on July 28. 
The minimum required margin for trading 
in rubber futures was raised from $900 
to $1,500 and then to $2,500 per contract: 
for hedging purposes, from $750 to $1,000, 
then $1,500 per contract; and for straddle 
trades, from $250 to $400 and then to $750 
per contract. 

September_ futures started the month at 

the low of 27.50¢, rose to end the month at 
a high of 46.30¢. December futures advanced 
from 26.15¢ on July 3 to a high of 38.90¢ on 
July 31. The activity of the market is 
shown in the total monthly trading volume 
of 36,040 tons, which can be compared 
to the record postwar high of 47,350 tons 
sold during June. 


New York Outside Market 


IMPETITIVE purchasing by rub- 
ber manufacturers because of the 
squeeze in nearby rubber resulted in the 
spot price for No. 1 sheets rising to reach 
the 50¢ level for the first time since 1926. 
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The spot price started the month at 31.75¢, 
then rose irregularly to a high of 50.00¢ 
on July 28 and 31. Prices for the off-grades 
showed similar advances, although some- 
what more irregularly. No. 3 sheets went 
from 30.25¢ on rt 3 to a high of 49.00¢ 
on July 28 and 31. No. 2 Brown started at 
25.75¢ on July 3 ant rose to a peak of 42.00¢ 
on July 28. Prices for Flat Bark began the 
month at 23.25¢ and rose steadily to a 
high of 39.50¢ on July 28 and 31. 





WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 





May June July July ] July 
+ f 24 1 8 15 22 
No. 1 R:S.S 
Spot 30.50 27.50 31.25 36.00 36.2 25 41.25 
Aug. 30.00 : 2900 382.00 33.25 38.25 
Sept 29.00 28.00 31.00 32 2.00 36.50 
A ig tl Dec. 28.50 27.25 29.50 30.00 35.50 
No. 3 
R.S.S 29.50 27.25 30.25 35.00 35.00 39.75 
No. 2 
Brown 27.00 29.50 30.00 33.00 
Flat Bark 24.50 27.00 28.50 31.75 





Latices 


ORE ample supplies of Hevea latex 

in September and October should 
see some easing of the present acute short- 
age, according to Arthur Nolan, writing 
in the July issue of Natural Rubber News. 
It appears, however, that supplies to meet 
full production capacity will not be 
reached until some time next year. The 
future outlook is quite difficult to forecast 
because the extent of domestic demand will 
depend greatly on the price of latex 

Imports of Hevea latex during May to- 
taled 3,183 long tons, dry weight; con- 
sumption, 4,300 long tons; and month-end 
stocks, 4,353 long tons. Bulk prices of the 
latex have averaged about 7.5¢ or slightly 
higher per pound than the price of No. 1 
smoked sheets. With the rising crude rub- 
ber prices, Hevea latex prices during July 
ranged from 40-60¢ a pound, dry weight. 
There has also been some influx of brand- 
name latex from Europe, with prices 
quoted at 45-53¢ a pound solids. There also 
appears to be some black marketing of 
latex in small lots to distressed buyers, 
with prices ranging from 65¢ a pound and 
up. 

June production of GR-S latex dropped 
to 2,492 long tons, dry weight, and July 
production was estimated at 2,850 long 
tons. While supplies are not too tight, 
planning of GR-S latex purchases is ne- 
cessary, and some purchasers have ex- 
perienced difficulty in meeting immediate 
needs. GR-S latex bulk prices remain un- 
changed at 18.5-20.25¢ a pound, dry 
weight. 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


HE boom in the reclaimed rubber in- 


dustry first —— during the end of 
May continued unabated during July, with 
reclaimers reporting all production sold 


out. Expectations are that the high level 
of demand will continue for at least a few 
months. The new higher prices for reclaims 
are shown in the table below. Whole tire 


and peel reclaims rose 0.5-0.75¢ a pound; 


black tube reclaims rose 1-1.25¢ a 
tube, 1.5¢ a pound; GR-S§ 


while 
pound; red 


tube, 0.5¢ a pound; and Butyl tube, 0.5¢ 
a pound. 
Final April and preliminary May 


statistics on the domestic reclaimed rubber 
industry are now available. April produc- 
tion totaled 22,683 long tons; imports, 33 
long tons; consumption, 21,318 long tons; 
exports, 982 long tons; and month-end 
28,352 long tons. Preliminary fig- 
ures for May give a production of 24,7 795 
long tons; eatin, 24,305 long tons; 
exports, 881 long tons; and ease 


27,555 long tons. 


st cks, 


stocks, 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 


Sp. Gr ¢ per Lb 
Whole tire....... io. 628-1220 8.75 / 9.0 
Peel. ek ws 1.18-1.20 8.75/10.00 


Black 12 12.75 /13.50 
Red 1.2 15.5 /16.00 
MORERID 55 iacio Scary saa aera sO 10 10.50 
BSAA GG) s irate these iene iE 9 / 9.50 





The above list includes those items or classes only 
that determine the price basis of all derivative 
reclaim grades. Every manuf acturer produces a 

variety of special reclaim s in each general group 

separately featuring c haracteristic properties o 
quality, workability, and gravity at special 
prices. 





SCRAP RUBBER 


HE current squeeze in crude rubber 
and the boom in the reclaimed rub- 
ber industry resulted in a marked im- 
provement in scrap rubber business during 
July. For the first time in months, re- 
claimers were said to be taking substan- 
tial tonnages of scrap rubber, and at 
prices showing marked change from previous 
quotations. Current levels, it was expected, 
would probably be held until the end of 
July, but higher scrap rubber prices dur- 
ing August are said to be inevitable. 
Mixed auto tires rose $4.00 per net ton 
both at Akron and in the East, but peel- 
ings showed little change. Black and red 
passenger tubes rose 1.0¢ a pound, respec- 
tively, at all consuming points. 
Following are dealers’ selling prices for 
scrap rubber, in carload lots, delivered to 
mills at the points indicated: 


Eastern Akron, 

Points oO. 

\Per Net Ton) 
Mixed auto tires $19.00 $21.00 
Peelings, No. 1.. 50.00 50.00 
Bic eeenae ex 30.00 30.00 

¢ per Lb.) 

Black inner tubes ae 6.00 6.00 
Red passenger tubes 9.00 9.00 





COTTON AND FABRIC 


New YorK Cotton EXCHANGE 
WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 


May June July July July 
1 . 









Futures 27 24 15 
Oct. 31 5 36.39 37.37 
Dec 31 37.33 


é 4 36.33 
33.33 





Mar. 31 36.27 37.27 
May 31 33, 33 36.24 37.15 
July 31 32.92 35.79 36.58 
Oct. 29 31.04 31.45 33.06 33.70 
OTTON futures prices on the New 
York Cotton Exchange: continued 

their advance during July, with sharp 
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rises noted particularly on nearby deliver- 


ies. Three major factors contributing to 
the price rise were: (1) the Korean 
crisis, Which is expected to result in great- 


er military demands for cotton goods; (2) 
the general inflationary trend; and (3) 
the low estimated cotton acreage for this 
year. The first official acreage estimate 
gave 19,032,000 acres as otf July i as 
compared with 27,719,000 acres a year 
ago. Assuming average yields, it was cal- 


crop on the estimated 
around 10,000,000. bales 
é would necessitate heavy inroads into 
the carry-over if present consumption ley- 


culated that the 


acreage would be 





els continue. 

In an effort to stabilize cotton prices 
he Commodity Credit Corp. on July 18 
nnounced that it wall shortly accept offers 
1948-croy cotton on an every- 





pooled 


other-working- d: iv basis, instead of at ir- 
regular periods. In addition, the CCC an- 
ounced that it will give farmers two 


extra months to dispose of 1949-crop cot- 
loans carried to September 30. 


in prices for 1951 futures lagged 
hose of nearby months on the 





there will probably 


basis ot 
be no production controls on cotton next 


reports that 


year. The Exchange reported that 5,609,- 


583 bales of cotton had been exported 

t July 22, compared with 4,693,232 bales 
in the same period last year. 

The spot price for 15/16-inch cotton 


month at 34.90¢, advanced to 
40.00¢ on July 17, and then 
irregularly to end the month 
" October futures went from 
33.24¢ on July 3 to a high of 38.83¢ on 
July 28, then closed the month at 38.41¢. 


started the 
a high of 
fluctuated 
t 39.53¢. 


Fabrics 


Rising prices prevailed in the industrial 


fabrics market last month in the face of 
heavy business and continuing high de- 
mand. Business was. bris . in the cotton 
tire cord and chafer field at higher prices, 
with contracts made into a late fall. 
Most duck mills were completely with- 
drawn from the market during the latter 
part of July in the face of erratic cotton 
prices. New quotations for ducks are 
being awaited. 

In sateens, twills, wide drills, and other 
industrial fabrics, most mills continued to 
place busi 1eSS, but in pricing each fabric 
pegged each sale to the cost of raw cotton 
futures tor covering the contract. This sys- 
tem of pricing is now being used exten- 
sively and is said to be working out well 


Business is being 
through the end 


from the mill standpoint. 
done in strong volume 
ot the vear. 

The osnaburg market was only moder- 


ately active as some mills withdrew, fol- 
lowing the lead of duck houses. Most 
buyers appeared to be holding out while 


awaiting the development of stronger mar- 










ket trends. Activity in sheetings was 
spotty in view of the uncertain market, 
but print cloths sold strongly through De- 
cember. 
Cotton Fabrics 
Drills 
$0.41 
355 
= 2 4 
S. I ym 
68 
265 
1675 
, 64x60 5.35-yd yd. 
. 3816 inch, 64x60 
4.17-yd 





Chafer Fabrics 
ee i ES 2 a0: 
11.65-02/sq. 5 ; 
10-80-02z. /s 
S.9-02. /eq. 74. B... 0000 
Other Fabrics 
Headlinir 





59-inch 1.35eyd 2-ply, yd. 62 





Tire Cords 
K.P, std 


12-4-2 





RAYON 


IRST-QUARTER 1950 production of 
tire cord and fabric, including cotton 
chafer fabric, totaled 109,547,000 pounds, 
as compared with 102,573,000 pounds 


produced during the last quarter of 1949. 
Excluding cotton schafer fabrics, which 
are used in both cotton and rayon cord 


96,000,000 pounds of tire cord and 
were produced during the first 
of this year, an increase of 5,000,- 
over the preceding quarter. 
Of this total, 76%, or 73,000,000 pounds, 
were of rayon and nylon; the remainder 
was cotton, Production of rayon and nylon 
tire cord and fabric showed no change 
from the fourth quarter of 1949, but pro- 
duction of cotton tire cord and fabric in- 
creased 5,000,000 pounds over that of the 
preceding quarter. This increase can be 
attributed to insufficient supplies of rayon 
cord and fabric, resulting in a _ greater 
demand for cotton. 

Shipments of rayon to domestic con- 
sumers during June amounted to 103,100,- 
000 pounds, an increase of 1% over the 


tires, 
fabrics 
quarter 
QO0O pounds 


May figure. Of this total, 78,400,000 
pounds were filament yarn, with viscose 
high-tenacity yarn comprising 27,000,000 
pounds or 6% higher than in the pre- 
ceding month. June shipments of high- 
tenacity yarn were still influenced by the 
strike at one producing plant. 

Two changes in rayon and 


tire yarn 
occurred during July, and 


follow 


prices 
prices 


fabric 
current 
Rayon Prices 


Tire Yarns 


1100; 
SM, Peer eee 


$0.58 


3980 cate aee she SEU sea aay 





645 / -66 
2200 /980/2 





Compounding Ingredients— 
Price Changes and Additions 


Accelerator-Activators, Inorganic 











Litharge, Eagle... ...lb. $0.1475 $0.1485 
ational Lead lb. .1475 .1485 
Red lead, Eagle and Na- 
ynal Lead . lb. .1575 
White lead, Eagle and Na- 
tional Lead.. lb. .1475 1575 
Wt pee none silic ae sete lb. -155 1725 
National Lead lb. 1375 1475 
Accelerator-Activators, Organic 
Emersol 110 ates 155 .1675 
120.. lb. 165 1775 
lb. 1875, -20 
ine ‘ ; lb. .16 .1875 
lb. 13 1575 
lb. 155 1675 
lb. 165 1775 








Antioxidants 
AgeRite Gel ‘b. $0.60 
* ee lb. .67 
mpar,..- lb. 91 
Powder. . lb. AY 
Resin.... ; lb. 65 
Die es lb. 49 
Stalite.. P lb. 49 
White. .... lb. 1.40 
» Paw ‘ i lb. 1.45 
Antioxidant 2246........lb. 1.60 
Flectol H.. ; lb. 49 
Ionol. ; lb. 95 
Rio Resin lb. i352 
Santoflex 35 ; A lb. .67 
- f lb. 66 
er acute lb. 49 
Bx. - lb. .60 
Santowhite Cr rystals lb. 1.55 
ee : lb 49 
MK. lb. 1.25 
Carbon Blacks 
(HAF) Philblack O lb O75 
MAF) Philblack A lb 0575 
(MT) Thermax lb. .0325 
Stainless..... lb. .O4 
Colors, White—Zinc Oxide 
Azo ZZZ-11,-44,-55 1b. 1475 
-66 lb. 17 
35° leaded lb. 1425 
E agle AAA, lead free lb. .1475 
lez ided lb. 1475 
35" ~ leaded.. ae Ss 1425 
50% leaded lb. 14 
Florence Green Seal lb. 165 
Red Seal SSA ae SOS 16 
White Seal lb. At 
Horsehead XX-4,-78.....lb. 1475 
<adox-15,-17,-22 sats 1475 
-25 ees ib 
Le high, 35% leaded.... .lb. 1425 
50% leaded. oe 14 
Protox-166. .. 3 1475 
Standard, 5% leaded... ./b. 1475 
Latex Compounding Ingredients 
Resin Emulsion #226... . gal. 1.05 
#2246.. ; gal, 1.30 
#2402, #2343. gal. 1.60 
Tamol N...... lb .1525 


Plasticizers and Softeners 
Pigmentar. . lb. 
Pigmentaroil.... : lb. y / 
Reinforcers, Other Than Carbon mon 
Good-Rite Resin 50... . .1b. 36 








Carbon Black Statistics — 
First Quarter, 1950 


Following are statistics for the 
shipments, producers’ stocks, and 
carbon black for the first quarter, 1950. 
blacks are classified as follows: SRF, 
forcing furnace black; HMF, high 
furnace black; FEF, fast extruding 
black; and HAF, high abrasion 
Statistics on thermal black are 
SRF black to avoid disclosure of 
company operations. 


(Thousands of 





Production: Jan. Feb. 
Furnace types: 
SRF : 16,998 16,755 
HMF 7,178 7: 2 
FEF 11,476 10,175 
HAF 14,845 13,612 
Total. . 50,497 48,064 
Contact types... $8,192 45,007 
TOTALS 98,689 “93, 071 
Shipments: 
Furnace types: 
SRF 24,343 











HMF 

PEF 

HAF 

Total 57,450 
Contact types. 56,196 53, 330 

TOTALS 113,646 11 1,122 

Producers’ Stocks, End of Period: 
Furnace types: 

2 eA 30,598 23, = 

HMF 23,670 

FEF 12,788 

iC’ re 20,857 

Total 87,913 





RO 225 


Contact types.... 109,568 


TOTALS 197,481 179, 430 
Exports: 
Furnace types..... 9,487 10,967 
Contact types......... 20,947 — 26,045 
TOTALS 30,434 37 ,012 


Source: Bureau of Mines, U 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. 


furnace 
included with 
individual 





United States 


$0.62 
69 
93 


production, 
exports of 
Furnace 
semi-rein- 
modulus 


furnace 
black. 


f Pounds 


Mar. 


118,218 


20,371 
20,992 
9,620 
18,591 
69,574 
97,064 
166,638 
11,842 
19,775 
~ 31,617 


Depart- 


mpiA RUBBER WORLD 











Augt 





$0.62 


1. 
1. 
ii 
1. 











VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 


Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 











LEh==3 
Regular and Special 
Constructions 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 


and 


ARMY 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


CurraneBarry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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United States Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


April, 


Qu:z antity 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 








UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 
Chicle a ewing g 
bases 
Balata 
Synthetic Tubbers: GR-S 
ts »prene 
it € ¢ 
ept Butyl 
le bber 2,199,949 
Scrap r 1,723,544 
TOTALS 5,861,934 
RED 
r gal 62,448 
Tl aut 
cloti yd 10,483 
riece g spita 
sheet ”7 1 91,834 
Rubber r 
B pr 3,430 
Shoe y 8,528 
22,949 
18,904 
49,565 


409,570 
12,267 


23,523 


21,389 


13,660 


























909 
1,513 
97 458 
12,943 
Solid dixes ck and 
industr n 2,844 
Tire repa iaterials: 
ce ACK... 2.0 = obDS. 248,922 
lbs. 180,454 
1 tricti 
52,701 
I € lb 68,625 
Transmiss V-belts 
lb 96,568 
s lb 42,036 
lbs. 27,761 
and 
lbs. 
lbs. 
ng ese $ 
g lbs. 110,774 
g, tiling /bs. 351,719 
Thread lbs 14,918 
Textile lb 24,255 
Gi utta age rct 
5,000 


414,234 





TOTALS 


GRAND TOTALS, Exports 


Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 











1950 


$911,509 


$123,943 


13,168 
10,970 


ii, ‘477 


to 


ore’ 283 


26. 
5,236 
29,907 


196,102 
56,264 


34,052 


68,638 
142,320 
36,667 
82,574 
161,541 
50,377 
27,651 


79,980 
15,562 
241,850 
106,102 
89,386 
21,477 
64,116 


3,000 


138,554 


354,219 
$6, 267 ,06 
$7,178,569 








UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 
Crude r cee 1,431,392 $340,781 
Butyl tic rubber... 11,232 2,093 
Scrap ru eee ye aaee 51,210 1,793 
PoTALs. <<... 1,493,834 $344,667 
MANUFACTURED 
Drug sundries, 
w vater > 
a i $437 
»y n svelts y t 403 
Rubber toys and 1,433 
Erasers 2,040 551 
1,407 1,336 
1,041 





TOTALS 
GRANDTOTALS, REEXPORTS 
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April, 1950 April, 1950 
pee eas Cs E ee 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. Athletic balls: golf no. 31,200 6,968 
Crude rubber........... 162,216,669 $27,412,444 Tennis..... ia cae 117,774 19,700 
Rubber latex 9,845,662 2,199,149 Other........... . no, 354,932 18,626 
Chicle, crude 18,056 16,202 Rubber toys, except 
Guayule 392,000 47.117 BHCC s sake. Anas 40,690 
Balata. . ~_s 152.878 15,844 Hard rubber products. ica 10,628 
Jelutong or Por itianak 550,516 211,744 Rubberized printing 
Gutta percha. . ; 66,772 2226 i a lbs. 567 1,262 
Synthetic eaten ee 5,155,662 Rubber and cotton 
Reclaimed rubber 74,489 packing. . . 063. 225 274 
Scrap rubber 2,988,464 Gaskets and valve 
‘ : PRM falas $ 
ToraLs...... 181,461,168 $30,829,301 Molded rubber insulators 200 
} —— ioe pen. , lbs. 1,798 2,301 
e ed ose and tubing 1,436 
MANt EACTURED Drug sundries : s : 2,342 
Tires: auto, bus, truck no. 856 $9,115 Rubber instruments . . doz 270 2,970 
BICVCIS 5. on cs ce cs BOs 210 394 Bands... lbs 247 159 
1. eee . 2. 20. 350 162 Synthetic rubber pr ducts 545 
Inner tubes: auto, bus, Other soft rubber goods 69,162 
Ue “a ee no 144 220 — pagans 
Rubber footwear: TOTALS $200,677 
Bootw.<...; prs. 3,702 7,300 Gr AND TOTALS, IMPORTS $31, ,029 978 
nace ep d overshoes prs. 2,914 2,347 
Rubber- none canvas Source: Bureau of Census, Uni ite d St: oe Depart- 
sho prs. 7,900 3,872 ment of Commerce, Washington, D. 





United States Rubber Statistics — April, 1950 


(All Figures in 


Long Tons, Dry Weight) 



































New Supply Distribution Month- 
: oe ~ End 
Production Imports Total Consumption Exports Stocks 
Natural rubber, total 72,603 72,603 53,831 639 101,230 
Latex, total 4,395 4,395 4,083 0 4,894 
Rubber and latex, total 76,998 76,998 57,914 639 106,124 
Synthetic rubbers, total 2,302 37,123 37,794 992 83,440 
GR-S types 1,954 26,642 29,246 128 62,518 
Butyl 348 4,823 4,490 281 
Neoprene 0 4,271 3,038 412 
Nitrile types : 0 1,387 1,020 171 
Natural rubber and latex, and syn- 
thetic rubbers, total 79, eo 114,121 95,708 1,631 RB 
Reclaimed rubber, total 22,716 21,318 982 8, 
GRAND TOTALS 79, 333 136,837 117,026 2,613 217,916 
*Government plant production. 
tPrivate ‘a 1t production. 
SovRcE: Rubber Division, ODC, United States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube Shipments, 
Production, Inventory, May, April, 1950: First Five Months, 1950-1949 
% of First First 
Change from Five Five 
Passenger Casing May, Preceding April, Months, Months, 
Shipments 1950 Month 1950 1950 1949 
Original equipment are 2,732,699 2,648,2 13,503,825 10,410,630 
Replacement 4,497,711 3,694,55 15 "342 2,438 14,052,940 
Export aie ase : 46,450 53,325 228,275 200,560 
TOTAL. . ners be 7,276,860 +13.77 6,396,173 29,574,538 24,664,130 
Production 7,369,190 +13.92 6,468,984 31,326,803 26,640,866 
Inventory end of month 10,364,646 + 0.10 10,353,930 10,364,646 10,769,289 
Truck and Bus Casing 
Shipments 
Original equipment 386,427 326,615 1,760,362 
Replacement 798,268 743,618 3,32 
Export... 59,586 59,156 ; 
TOTAL 1,244,281 +10.17 1,129,389 5 
Production 1,259,897 +13.05 1,114,443 
Inventory end of month 2,002,692 + 0.80 1,986,705 
Total Automotive Casing 
Shipments ; 
Original equipment 3,119,126 15,264,187 12,140,364 
Replacement..... 5,295,979 19,164,968 16,719,155 
Export... era “* 106,036 540,527 629,141 
TOTAL. ; Area 8,521,141 +13.23 34,969,682 29,488,660 
Production ae 8,629 O87 +13.79 37,044,883 32,065,442 
Inventory end of month Cand 12,367,338 + 0.22 12,367,338 13,391,203 
Passenger and Truck and Bus Tubes 
Shipments 
Original equipment 2,974,646 15,255,862 12,121,661 
Replacement 3,050,549 13,880,108 12,381,098 
Export. 68,774 301,344 430,069 
TOTAL. + 9.75 6,093,969 29,437,314 9 28 
Production... +12.79 6,285,414 31,030,193 
Inventory end of month + 3.41 11,710,259 12,109,933 





NOTE: 


SOURCE: 
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_ _| Designed To Extrude 


v¢| RUBBER or PLASTICS 
19,700 
18,626 
$0,690 
10,628 
ates a these days of rapidly changing developments 
274 | owners of Royle extruding machines are in the ad- 
: | vantageous position of being able to adapt their ex- 
na truders to either rubber or plastics production. If 
ee you are faced with the problem of extruding rubber 
2970 and plastics the versatility of ROYLE extruders is 
545 of paramount importance to you. Whether you re- 
69,162 quire a light or heavy production extruder features 
reyitll have been incorporated to assure maximum results. 
* - The change-over is quickly and simply accomplished. 
epart- 


Send for your copy of Bulletin No. 448. It describes 
these features and how they may be applied to older 
——— type extruders. 

ROYLE #2 Extruding Machine. 
Non-extended cylinder, plain tub- 


ing head. See 














ee JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 








06,124 
83,440 
4 : . J. . 
62,518 PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 1880 
12,039 
Hy London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. PA T E RS re) N 3 N EW J ER S E Y 
ie James Day (Machinery) Ltd. J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. is 
pi REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 
17/916 
QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
69 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 
BELTING ; 
Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 
1 PACKING 
Se _— & Rod — 
PACKING Ko® or every condition 
HOSE Nes 

‘eat for every purpose ~\ 
ive Water—Fire—Air—Steam “ 
—" Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 
27040 HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
4130 Factory & Main Office 
0,866 . TRENTON 5, N. J. 
=. LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 





















9,734 
6,215 i. 
ret e e ’ 
4376 
fs Top-Quality that never varies! 
0,364 y THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
9,155 4 
O14] y AKRON, OHIO 
8,660 = e 
eo As 5 US WABASH, IND. + HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 
a eras BAYTOWN, TEXAS - BARNESVILLE, GA. +> PASADENA, CAL. 

THE JEANNETTE, PA. 
1,661 
1,098 x . 
goes Associated Factories: 
"260 
463 CANADA - MEXICO - VENEZUELA - CHILE - PORTUGAL 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA ) 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 


386 Fourth Avenue, 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


Letter replies forwarded without charge, 


New York 16, N. ¥. but no packages or samples. 








SITUATIONS OPEN 


SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 








RUBBER 
COMPOUNDER 


Compounder with mechanical or molded goods 
experience for development work directed towards 
sales technical service. Experience with reinforcing 
synthetic resins and oil-resistant synthetic rubbers 
desirable. 


David Thomas 
Sales and Office Personnel 


The GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
1144 East Market Street 
Akron, Ohio 








CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGINEER: 


Experienced Latex Chemist to assume complete charge (as Pro- 
duction Chemist) of Control Group of well-established progressive 
manufacturing concern in Latex Foam field. Responsible position 
for energetic person with liking for production work. Foam experi- 
ence desirable but not essential. Salary commensurate with ability. 
Eastern locaton. Our staff has knowledge of this advertisement. 


Address Box No. 600, c/o India RUBBER WORLD 


LATEX CHEMIST 


Attractive opportunity for qualified colloid 








chemist experienced in general applications of 
synthetic latices. Experience in the fields of 
paper and paint manufacture, and leather and 


fabric finishing desired. 


Address Box No. 606, c/o India RUBBER WORLD 

















FLEXO SUPPLY CO., 
608 


INC., 4651 


Page Blvd., St. 


RUBBER CHEMIST 


Requires background of restful experience in 
product and process development, material applica- 
tion, pilot plant supervision and production liaison 
in rubber products. Specific knowledge in synthetic 
and natural hard rubber formulations and applica- 
tions essential. Experience with cellulosic vinyl and 
phenolic formulations desirable. Advanced degree 
desirable. Position requires initiative and resource- 
fulness. Old-line national company located in Mid- 
west. Good opportunity for growth in organization. 
Submit full details in confidence. 


Address Box No. 599, c/o India RUBBER WORLD 

























LATEX CHEMIST 
yanization desires chemist with several years’ experience 
it f natural and synthetic latex for use in pp m 
) id lamination. Desire ressive individual t 
Ci development of new compounds. Please give 
perience, education, and sal requirements. Location in 
rea. Address Box No. of InpriA RuspBeR Wor-p. 
TECHNICAL SERVICE GRADU ATE CHEMIST hg CHEMICAL 
in with five years r mo experience in rubb compounding, 
idhesives or sins to n newly organized seeinical servi 
the research labor: f a major manufacturer. Salary and 
jility to be commens with ability. A major opportunity f 
it man. Location—( Address Box No. 61 care of Inpta 
RUBBER Worvp. 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR A 


COATING 


( -HEMIST- AN 
1 hemical 
an d ye: 









engineer with major 
coating, solutions, mi 
and knowledge 
ring in an 







experience In 











and respons 
commensurate itl Address 611, 
care of InpIA RUBBER Wont D. 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
happen sehr age SU PERINTENDENT, TIRE AND ME THODS ENGI- 
neer with 1 ice in rubber footwear and clothing, desires 
new positic .o. 602, care of INDIA RuBprEeR WorLp. 





YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
develop ment along with 
Products: tires, tubes, 
and various other mecha 
RUBBER WORLD. 


WITH 22 


CHEMIST SU PERINTENDE NT 


Be neral fac: 
leather-like 
nic als. Ad- 





INDIA 


PRESSURE-SENSITIVE 
ape lied by coating machine, or 
ire of InpIA RuBBER WORLD. 


SPECIFIC EXPERIENCE, 
ive, n sheeting, on paper, 


1 month a 


spreader. $350 


CHEMIST, 
| on film. 
Address Box No. 608, 





PRACTICAL CHEMIST, EXPERIENCED IN QUARTERLINING 
cements rubber, synthetic resins, lacquer -cellulosates, for any 
salary. Address Box No. 609, care of INpDIA RUBBER 





co ary in years - Mien service, - FLEXO 
JOINTS offer the flexibility of hose — the 
strength of pipe — the ideal steam connection 
for presses, tire molds, etc. 

Four styles, for standard pipe sizes 4” to 3”. 


e Write for information and prices. 


Louis 13, Mo. tidal 5. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 


1400 O'Connor Dr., Toronto 13, Ontario 


mpiA RUBBER WORLD 
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ny i | ws a a ee ee a ae ee 
| Continue | RUBBER MACHINERY 
& | 
a | Buys of the month.... 
is) MACHINERY | & SUPPLIES. FOR S/ SALE | 
is) — — ee | MILLS BANBURY MIXERS. . 
¢, | 20” x 60” 1 — +9 complete with all 
18” x 48” equipment including 250 hp 
- FOR SALE 16” x 40” motor, controls, enclosed her- 
aa 0” x 24" ringbone reduction drive, etc. 
ee 10" x We are completely recondi- 
_—- 1 — Model 3 Banbury with 40" Mill equipped CALENDERS tioning these units and they will 
, . ; in excellent con- 
for Plastics. Now in operation; full be guaranteed in excellent ¢ 
ear 28” x 78” dition throughout. 
flood lubrication throughout. Excellent 20” x 60” Also +1A & +00 
in condition. Available in 60 days. 18” x 48” VULCANIZERS 
ca- 12 x 30 3-84” dia. x 15’ long, with quick 
on . . 
opening doors, 125 lb. p.s.i. 
Ge Address Box No. 601, 5 x 14—4-roll ae ' P 
vail co India RUBBER WORLD | PRESSES Also new all-steel Vulcanizers— 
nd any dia. and length. 
nad 24 x 120—3-22” 
: | EXTRUDERS 
rq rams “ Vol! yu Volt pl 
d- ~ SPECIAL: 3 THROPP 20” x 20” x 60” MILLS, TWO COMPLETE 24 x 24—18” ; 52 | “00° Roll Gi d 
n with drives and 125 H.P. explosion- pro sof motors, one ‘with drive, no motor. i x ° rinaer 
‘ Price right for quick removal from present foundation. Also | Tubers, rams 1—Scott Tester 
Vulcanizers, Hydraulic Presses, Calenders, etc. Send us your inquiries. | 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, New York ra : 
D 7, N.Y. Phone: BArclay 7-0600. In addition to the above we have available any and all 
a : = : == machinery necessary for the processing of rubber 
a FOR SALE U SE D TAYLOR, | STILES & COMPANY’S “GIANT” 
ewer rubber P vocal Write RANKIN MACHINERY CO., INC., 1741 Co- 
lumbus <Ave., Sandus ky, Ohio. Phone: 481. 
ae a : : = —— s 
rience FOR SALE: BANBURY MIXERS, MILLS, CALENDERS, LABO- | . 
Bs Bes ratory Mill and Banbury Unit, Extruders, Tubers, Hydraulic Presses. P.O. Box 88 Phone WaAlbridge 1183-4 Akron, O. 
€ and Send for detailed bulletin. EAGLE INDUSTRIES, Ine., 110 Wash- 
ag et ington Street, New York 6, N. Y. Digby 4-8364-5-6. 
ork | 
—- —— - _ —_——_— | 
a — — E: B & J #1 CUTTER; LAB. SIZE DOUBLE-ARM ake 
: mix al, 100-gal. and 150-gal. dbl.-arm mixers. PERRY P so: 
ICAL | £QU TPMENT CORB, 1501 W, Thompson St., Phila, 21, Pa. Economical N E W Efficient 
ervice rae 63 Ti | 
y and FOR SALE: VAN DORN 1-OZ. INJECTION MOLDING MACHINE | e 
y for late type. Sargent 3-apron conveyer, 6-fan rubber drie1 Farrel ' 18” x M ll = Sp d = Ch 
INDIA a5, 16" x 48”, & 23” =x 36", S<0l Maker Mills aes ol Lab. 6” x 12” | ] Ss rea ers urns 


Mixing Mills 9 2 alenders, « other sizes up to 84”. Rubber Calenders. 


” ” “eevee = in ale )0-e2 4 a 
fe eee ee eC Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 


‘dout le-arm. jac k. also 








Large stock vdeeaile Presses from 12” x 12” 42” x 48” platens from | 

50 to 1500 tons. Stokes Automatic Molding Presses. Hydraulic Pumps & | Cal d 
Accumulators. Injection Molding Machines 1 to 28 oz. Stokes & Colton en ers 
ns gle-punch & rotary preform Tablet Machines, !2” to 212”. Banbury 
fixers #00 & up. Grinders & Crushers, etc. SEND F OR SPECIAL | 

BULLETIN. WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS M og STEIN | .. GUARANTEED... 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 6, 








_ | NEW YORK, | Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 
FOR SALE: FARREL 24” x 66” 3-ROLL CALENDER, WITH 100 
= h.p. motor. Banbury mixers #00 & #3 with motors. Lab 2-roll rubber | 
a mill 8144” x 12 x 60” 2-roll calender with bored rolls. 22” x 60” s 
3 3-roll & 4-roll cz calender. Many other items available. For better buys | 
and servis contact EQUIPMENT CLEARING HOUSE, INC., 289 loth | 41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 
St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. Phone: SOuth 8-4451. 











¥ NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 
us Since 1891 
= L. ALBERT & SON 


: Trenton, N. J., Akron, O., Chicago, Ili., Los Angeles, Calif., Stoughton, Mass. 


any 


— GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


=XO IMMEDIATE ag FROM STOCK 

















the 

tion MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 

3”, VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 
UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 

om NEW ADDRESS: 183-189 ORATON ST. CABLE “URME’ NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


SANDUSKY 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS Co. OHIO 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 


868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
Representatives 
Akron 


San Francisco New York 











SINCE 1880 


RUBBER .GOODS 
hey, of S Pat. ae ° 


e ORESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 
off BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 
4: BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A 


GRANULATED CORK 


SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 






RAND RUBBER CO. 








NORFOLK, VA. 





HOWE MACHINERY €CO.. INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. 


Designers end Builders of 


“V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
Cord Latexving, Expanding Mendre!s, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 

ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMERT 


Call or write. 








| CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 


| 











BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 


40L INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff 
| with completely equipped laboratories are prepared to render 
| you Every Form of Chemical Service. 
Ask for Booklet No. 15, “The Chemical Consultant 
BE ila. . and Your Business” 
29 W. 15th St. New York 11, N. Y. 











IDA TEST SERVICE 
1931 






Ist. 
| A producing longer-lasting and 
| be termination of durability 
| and permanency g lé test in South Florida. 
Write for full inf on 


“Tomorrow’s Products Tested Today” 
jth St Miami 34, Fla. 


4201 N. W. 


Where the Compounding and Engineering problems of the 
Manutacturers may be solved. 


610 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS — 


Continued 





MACHINERY & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 





FOR SALE: ONE 22 x 60 HEAVY-DUTY MIXING MILL IN CON 
dition as new, with mill bedplate, shaft, bearings & coupling. Near 
New York. Address Box No. 607, care of Inpta RuBBER Wor Lp. 


AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY: ONE 38-ROLL CALENDER 12” x 30” 
complete with motor and ready to run. Address Box No. 612, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 





WANTED—PRESS 24” x 24” UP TO 36” x 36” WITH FULL ACCES. 
sories including pump. Size of RAM not important. Write details t 
BALTIMORE TIRE CO., INC., 1435 S. Ponca St., Baltimore 24, Md. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AGENCY WANTED--NEW ENGLAND AREA—EXNPERIENCE 
and contacts—exelusive basis. Address Box No. 604, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 

MOVE OR START YOUR PLANT AT THIS IDEAL LOCATION 
New 17,000-square-foot building. Save 10 to 30% on labor. No equip. 
ment and property taxes for 10 years. Save on utilities and_export shipping 
Plenty of skilled and unskilled labor. Will sell or lease. Eight miles from 
New Orleans. Five acres of ground. River and railroad facilities. Owner 
J. W. MacCLATCHIE, Route 1, Saugus, California. 


The Classified Ad Columns of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD bring prompt results at low cost. 











WANTED 


Financially responsible organization 
will purchase complete sponge and 
mechanical rubber goods plant with 
presses, calenders, mills and ex- 
truders. Will consider all offers. 
Please give complete details first 
letter. 

Address Box 555, 

c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 








CUSTOM MIXING 


We do milling and compounding of all types — blacks or 
colors — Master Batches — 

All mixing done under careful supervision and laboratory 
control. 


PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 








WANTED — Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete Rubber Plants through purchase of (1) 
capital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and equipment, 
whole or in part. Personnel retained where possible, 
strictest confidence. Box 1220, 1474 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y. 














WANTED 


Chemicals — Colors — Pigments 
Resins — Solvents — Glues — Plasticizers 
Other Raw Materials 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 








80 Beaver Street, New York 5 Hanover 2-6970 | 








inDIA RUBBER WORLD 








Aug 
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A 
ASC Supply (Co., The... 
Adamson United Uo. .... 
Akron Equipment Co., The 


Akron Rubber Machinery 
NO ae apes oie este tes esol at 
Akron Standard Mold Co 
MNO: Less cietssciguevetyen es 498, 
Abert, 1a, & BOM ces enes 
Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. 
Aluminum Flake Co. ...... 
American Cyanamid Co., 
Calco Chemical Div. : 
American Resinous Chemi- 
ee eee 
American Zinc Sales Co. 
Atlas Vallee Co. ks 6c ces 
B 
Baird Rubber & Trading 
COMBE: SA ae pene em 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
MDE ie Sec sl acn oils We eae we 


Barco Manufacturing Co. 


Sarr Rubber Products Co.. 
MNS Wont dca, aus ete eG se sty 
Barrett Division, The (Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye 
ROMER Piss kisho a as iars aca\s oe 
Barry, Lawrence N. ...... 
Beacon CO... WHE sc0s00060% 
Bemis Bro.. Bag ‘Co... ...... 
Berlow and Schlosser Co. 


Smith Co 
Insert 547, 


Binney & 





Black Rock Mfg. Co. .. 
tolling. Stewart, & Co., 
BN 9 Cota tas arsnely oa anes 
| ae ee a eee 
Bridgwater Miz ee 
The ( Athe Machine 
DOIVIEIOND. scars see ae ea s80 


Brockton Tool Co. 





grooklyn Color Works, Inc 
ROCA) MS aioe os ace renee’ 
Burgess Pigment Co. ...... 


c 


Cabot, Godtrey L.. Inc. 
Front ¢ 
Cambridge Instrument Co.. 
Oe. Wiakiadedasewesce« 
Cameron Machine Co. .... 
Carbide and Carhon Che-ni- 
cals Division, Union Car 


bide and Carbon Corp. 





Carey, Philip. Mfg. Cc 
(I Seer rrr: 
Carter Bell Mf Co., The 
Chemical & Pigment Co. 
The (Division of The 
Geen: CO.) sip Sees ie000 
Chemical Service Corp. .... 
Claremont Waste Mfg. Co. 


CLASSIFIED 
USSU DS) aes «ws 
Co., The 
Colledge, E. 

Sales Agent, 


General 
Inc. 


Colonial Insulator Co., The 
Columbian Carbon Co. 
Insert 547 
CONSULTANTS & EN- 
il 4. a ae 
Curran @ Bary ..66.5.4-- 
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This index 1s maintained for the convenience of 
our readers. It is not a part of the advertisers’ 
contract and INpIA RuBBER WorRLD assumes no 
responsibility to advertisers for its correctness. 


Deecy Products Co. 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Diamond Metal Products 


Dow Corning Corp. .....-; 
du Pont de Nemours, E. I., 
& Co., Inec.: 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept. 
Organic Chemicals Dept., 
Aromatics Section 
Rubber Chemicals Div. 






Inside Front Cover 

E 
Eagle-Picher Co., The 5838 
Emery Industries, Inc. 
Peay MUO. UNG rae et ai 557 
trie Engine & Mfz. Co. 506 
Bie FOunmagEy C0. oi. 6650s 

F 
Falls Engineering & 

Machine Co., The 
Farrel-Birmingham  Co., 

Nh eis pas ban 8 492, 493 
Flexo Supply Co., The .... 608 
French Oil Mill Machinery 

RA BE Saws ko ce Re 

G 
Gammeter, W. F.. Co., The 596 
General Atlas Carbon Co., 

Rg ov eys tend co Sirerurid OS foteg 491 
General Electric Co 

(Chemical Dept.) ...... 
General Latex & Chemical 

Corp. ee ee 
General Magnesite & Mag- 

EEG UR 25 nce ected pera hlove 592 


General Tire & Rubber Co., 








Goodrich, B. F 
Co, (Cheniicals) .....- 
Goodrich, B. F., Chemical 
io. “CHMEEr) i oi anscccs 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.,. “Inc:, “The -489 
H 
Hadley Bros. Ubi Co: 
Halt. C. B:,. Co:, The 


Hardman, H. V., Co., inc. 
Harwick Standard Chemi- 
PR ORS ong oo dui Sov: ister 
Hleveatex Corp. «2.266004 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. 
RG a lchsreisc.aie oueleie 
Home Rubber Co. ....<......: 
Howe Machinery Co., Inc. 
Huber, J. 4X Corp pee 


I 
Independent Die & Supply 
(aa, SORE ey erearerar 598 
Indoil Chemical Co. ...... 501 
Institution of the Rubber 
RNIN 55nd Gira chase eraiey 
Interstate Welding Service 488 
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a special brand af Know-how” 


With a goat on the run, the lariat must fall just right, with split second 


timing. It takes specialized practice and training. 


Real know-how also goes into the production of TEXAS ‘’E’’ and 
TEXAS ““M” Channel Blacks. The Sid Richardson Carbon Company, 
with abundant natural resources and the largest channel black plant 
in the world, produces only highest quality channel blacks of constant 


uniformity. 


Uniformity and high quality make them more economical to use 


. and assure you the top quality products your customers require. 


TEX. 5 Let us help you improve your products and trim your production 


CHANNEL BLACKS costs! 


Sid Richardson 


C AR BON C 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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AKRON 8, OHIO 
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It’s easy to dial Schulman for Scrap Rub- 
ber. This one call can put you in touch 
with whatever you need in Scrap Rubber 
. . . from the answer to your special re- 
quirements to quotations and date of 
delivery. Modern Schulman plants are 
strategically located coast to coast and 
equipped to supply Scrap Rubber the 
way you want it. A telephone call will 
prove to you... it PAYS to FIRST CALL 
SCHULMAN for Scrap Rubber! 
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Mr. CLimco 
SAYS........ 


“CLIMCO LINERS 


separate perfectly 


from 
the stock” 


Stock adhesions at any point in production 
mean time lost and extra expense. You can 
avoid such headaches by using Climco 
Processed liners that can be readily peeled 
from the stock without sticking. 


Climco Processing of your liners assures 
many other profitable advantages: Liner life 
is greatly increased, tackiness of the stock 
is preserved, and gauges are more easily 
maintained. Latitude in compounding is 
enlarged, lint and ravelings are eliminated 
and horizontal storage is facilitated. 


Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners have 
proved their worth to the rubber industry. 
Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
NS Pt ay 5508 Maurice Avenue ¢ Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
mine } | ILLUSTRATED Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 
| 4 LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now, 


CLIMCO. 


PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 26 Years 








